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THE FUTURE OF IRISH POLITICS. 


Now that the accumulated failure of the Newcastle programme 
has clinched every calculation of a Unionist victory at the next 
General Election, it is clear thatat the end of the memorable decade, 
1886—1895, the Irish National movement will have receded to a worse 
position than it held at the outset. It ought to be possible at last 
for even the most enthusiastic Irish Nationalist to realise that the 
Great Gladstonian Episode is drawing rapidly to its inevitable and 
ineffectual end. The Gladstonian phase of the Irish struggle is pass- 
ing as surely as the movements which preceded it have passed; 
and the prime necessity of Irish politics at the moment, perhaps, of 
British politics also, is the recognition of the fact that Home Rule is 
not now the question: the question is, What next ? 

British Unionists and Irish Nationalists are profoundly divided in 
opinion and interest ; the line of cleavage between them goes right 
down to the bed-rock of politics. But even these extremes have 
their common advantage in getting rid of cant about the facts on one 
side, and in opening their eyes on the other to the real probabilities 
of the future. It is necessary for Irishmen to realise that the great 
Gladstonian episode is over ; but it is no less necessary for Unionists 
to realise that, as they may be well assured, the end of Gladston- 
ianism cannot be the end. The Unionists do not recognise the Pro- 
tean genius—in other words, the genuinely National character—of 
the Irish movement. Not to recognise that is, indeed, no small part 
of the Unionist raison d’étre. For the great majority of Irishmen at 
home and abroad, on the contrary, the failure of the Radical alliance 
once accepted, practical politics are immediately resolved into the 
question, Whatnext? Now, as ever, the tide of Irish agitation no 
sooner ebbs to its lowest than it turns for the flood. And as surely 
as Ireland is under the wretched necessity of recognising that the 
Home Rule of 1886 and 1893 is as dead as Parnell, so surely is Eng- 
land under the scarcely more agreeable necessity of facing the sequel 
in a revival of obstruction, or of conspiracy, or of both :— 


‘The bladder may be dipped, but not be drowned.” 
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Let us see, in the first place, whether the assumption can be estab- 
lished that the policy of an Irish Radical alliance is utterly played out, 
and that Gladstonianism in its pending extinction is doomed to leave 
the Home Rule movement in a far worse position than Mr. Gladstone 
found it in ten years ago. 


& 


To say that the irreparable error of Home Rule strategy was the 
adoption of the Newcastle programme, and the consequent destruc- 
tion of the fundamental Gladstonian principle, ‘‘ Ireland blocks the 
way,” is only to say that the original fatality of Gladstonianism was 
Mr. Gladstone himself ! 

Paradoxical as that statement will appear to most, and offensive as 
it will be to many, it is demonstrably sound, and at all events easily 
explained. Never was the irony of fate more caustic. There are 
few Nationalists of any section, Iimagine, who will not now perceive, 
if they only think of it, that after the General Election of 1885, what 
the Irish movement demanded above all things, was just that Mr. 
Gladstone should leave it alone for a session or two. A graceful and 
pathetic myth has grown up in the imagination of many persons 
both in Great Britain and Ireland, according to which Mr. Gladstone 
saw that Erin was a prostrate damsel, and like a true paladin of poli- 
tics, was moved to espouse her cause at an enormous sacrifice of self- 
interest, Although this interesting legend seems to commend itself 
to temperaments so diverse as those of Zhe Spectator and Mr. William 
O’Brien, and is eminently fit for a stained-glass window, it repre- 
sents asheer perversion of the facts. Whether Mr. Gladstone would 
still have proposed Home Rule if the General Election of 1885 had 
yielded him that effective majority over Tories and Parnellites com- 
bined, for which he had strenuously appealed to the country, cannot 
now be decided. But it remains on record that Mr. Gladstone did 
not propose Home Rule until Mr. Parnell and his eighty-five 
followers in the House of Commons happened to be in a position to 
make another Gladstonian Government impossible on any other terms. 
The Perseus-and-Andromeda version of the circumstances in which 
Gladstonianism originated, need not be wholly untrue, but it is 
obviously superfluous. 

In spite of the subtle after-thoughts and iridescent emotions by 
which Mr. Gladstone, as usual, clothed the exigencies of circumstances 
with the dignity of abstract philosophy, the only real explanation of 
Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule, and the only argument 
for Gladstonianism that the British electors could really understand, 
was that “Ireland blocks the way.” Now, Ireland had not yet 
begun to block the way, though she was in fact prepared to block 
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both ways—the way to office, no less than the way to legislation. In 
the few weeks of almost delirious triumph that elapsed between the 
close of the General Election of 1885 and the first astonishing whis- 
pers of Mr. Gladstone’s conversion—in these few weeks all Irish 
Nationalists were confidently reckoning, with something like a savage 
joy, that within the space of a parliament or two, Mr. Parnell and his 
party, not through Mr. Gladstone, but in spite of him, would have 
rendered Home Rule inevitable. Home Rule was to be won by con- 
vulsing the House of Commons with obstruction, and by demonstrating 
to the new democracy, in a fashion sufficiently objective for the 
plainest voter, that unless Home Rule were granted, the Government 
of the Empire would continue to be shamed and paralysed at the 
centre. It was a pity—it was a fatality—that such a memorable 
demonstration of the possibilities of Irish obstruction was never 
given, Mr. Gladstone foresaw that unless something were done, it 
was inevitable; but the British electorate did not foresee with him 
that it was inevitable—democracy does not look ahead—and nothing 
would have sufficed for them but the dreaded object lesson itself, the 
actual spectacle of eighty-six Irish Members engaged in throwing 
the machine of parliamentary government hopelessly out of gear. 
After such an experience, “Ireland blocks the way” would have 
been an axiom from which all practical discussion of the Home Rule 
question must necessarily have started. To secure, indeed, that it 
should start from that point was the very objective of Parnellism. 
But Mr. Gladstone really averted the danger by prophesying it, and 
“‘Treland blocks the way”’ became an unproved formula denied on 
one side as strenuously as it was asserted on the other. 

This was the initial fatality attending Mr. Gladstone’s connection 
with the Home Rule movement; but his assistance involved other 
grave disadvantages. It is true that Mr. Gladstone exerted un- 
rivalled personal influence; but it is no less true that he excited 
unique personal antipathy ; and his hegemony of Home Rule preju- 
diced that movement among many classes of voters no less certainly 
than it assisted it among other classes. It was partly because of this 
that the Home Rule alliance was routed at the polls of 1886, and 
that, as the first strategic failure of the Gladstonian connection, the 
Irish lost that hold of the balance of power in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment from which they had hoped to gain somuch. Even in that new 
position, if the Irish party had retained its Ishmaelite independence 
—and of course I recognise what may be urged about the engaging 
facility with which wisdom airs itself after the event—it could un- 
doubtedly, by its unassisted action, have paralysed a government as 
powerful as that of the Unionists, commanding an absolute majority 
of the House. But the Irish party were sombrely aware, after the 
elections of 1886, that the Gladstonian connection was henceforth 
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to lay them under a dead-weight of decorum. It was like the leaden 
cope in which the Plantagenet wrapped the Jew. The Irish members 
still had the power of disgracing Parliament by their manners and 
paralysing it by their manwuvres: they still had the power, but they 
were no longer able to exercise it. The Gladstonians had swallowed 
Home Rule with an effort, but could not stomach the campaign of 
unmitigated obstruction that was above all things calculated to win 
Home Rule ; and although in the first years of the Unionist Parlia- 
ment the cry of “Ireland blocks the way ”’ continued to be parroted, 
Ireland, as a matter of fact, did not block the way in that Parlia- 
ment. The Unionists were allowed to pass a perpetual Coercion Act, 
after a struggle that was play to what it might have been if the bug- 
bear of Gladstonian decorum, and the Gladstonian promise of repeal 
that has never been fulfilled, had not restrained the Irish Party. 
The Unionists were allowed to make “ Ireland blocks the way ”’ still 
more unreal and ridiculous by passing Free Education and the 
County Councils Act. The stultification of the original and funda- 
mental principle of Gladstonianism was complete: the Unionist 
electors began to think that the refusal of the Irish demand involved 
no very terrible consequences after all. 

Even at the eleventh hour all might yet have been retrieved if the 
irish Party had precipitated a rupture with the Liberals when Mr. 
Gladstone made his oblique demand for the deposition of Mr. Parnell, 
after Mr. Parnell’s unanimous election to the chairmanship of his 
party in spite of the divorce case. In the closing years of a 
Unionist Parliament an independent and unbroken Irish Party, under 
a leader whose reputation had been stained and stoned under circum- 
stances that would have made Ais leadership more unflinching, steady, 
and adroit than ever, might yet have thrown up the parliamentary 
barricades with success. If the organization of the old Irish Party 
had been then as perfectly unattached in practice as it remained in 
theory, Mr. Parnell would not have been deposed; but, as another 
great amenity of the Gladstonian connection, he was. 

Then the Irish benches, which had ceased to hold governments in 
suspense, ceased even to hold their allies of the Opposition in awe. 
The Liberal change of front, which had for some time been preparing, 
was boldly executed. The shibboleth, “Ireland blocks the way,” 
was finally superseded by the shibboleth, “ Newcastle programme.” 
As a matter of fact, Gladstonian decorum and Irish quiescence 
throughout the Parliament of 1886 had made the change inevitable. 
The actual progress of important Unionist legislation took all the 
pith out of the original argument of Gladstonianism, and the 
Gladstonians were under the necessity of promising to “go one 
better”? in the direction of British legislation. The Irish Party 
were under the necessity of agreeing to promote the British legisla- 
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tion of the Gladstonians since they were not prepared for a desperate 
struggle to prevent legislation by the Unionists. Liberal enthusiasm 
over the removal of a Home Rule policy which had choked the old 
channel of general Liberal legislation like a landslip, was intelligible 
enough ; but it is difficult to understand, looking back now, how the 
majority of the Irish Members could have been blind to the fatal 
consequences. 

The Liberal Party supported the Newcastle programme entirely 
for its own sake, and with clearer and more energetic conviction 
than had ever been behind their support of Home Rule. The Irish 
Party, on the contrary, did not care a dump for all the projects em- 
bedded in that pudding-stone programme; they detested some of its 
projects, such ‘as the extinction of denominational schools and a 
mere anti-publican treatment of the liquor problem; they could not 
profess to support it for its own sake; they supported it simply and 
solely in the hope that it would put more weight on the Home Rule 
machine. They were vastly mistaken. The result asa matter of fact 
was accurately the reverse of the expectation : the force behind Home 
Rule in Great Britain was neutralised immediately. Consenting to 
the Newcastle programme, the Irish Party could no longer even 
pretend to be an obstruction ; it became instead, what it has re- 
mained throughout the present Parliament, a Liberal snow-plough. 
Thus, with the abandonment, even by the majority of the Irish mem- 
bers, of the original text of Gladstonian preachment, “Ireland blocks 
the way,” it is patent that Home Rule had been allowed to slip from 
the one point where it had a practical leverage upon the conscious 
self-interest of the British people, from the fulcrum whence even the 
solid bulk of “ the predominant partner’’ might have been moved by 
steady pressure. It is idle for any Home Ruler to suppose that 
the British people will ever be brought to a clear decision to 
grant such a vast reform as Home Rule by any other consideration 
than that of practical necessity. That the practical necessity was 
not only real, but instant, was the original and the all-sufficient 
argument of Gladstonianism. That is an argument which no one 
pretends to use now, because, while the Irish Party does not 
obstruct such Unionist measures as ‘‘ Free”? Education and th2 
County Council Acts, and promotes such Gladstonian measures as 
the Parish Councils Act and the last Budget, that argument 
cannot again be true. In short, no section of the British public 
feels any longer a conviction that, in its own interest, Home 
Rule is an ultimate, much less an urgent, necessity. And it is 
precisely because of this that the chances of Gladstonian Home 
Rule have been gradually extinguished. 
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II. 


Whether this theory of the effect of the Newcastle programme 
upon the position of Home Rule be intelligible or not, the actual 
and irretrievable failure of the Newcastle programme as an electoral 
manceuvre is a fact which ought to be beyond serious dispute. 

The average Liberal, however, still has a touch of the conventicle 
in his politics, and is apt to regard any return of the Tories to power 
as a vaguely unnatural and immoral contingency not to be contem- 
plated before the event. Hence the buoyancy with which such a 
representative fugleman of the Ministry as Sir Wemyss Reid repeats 
that the next General Election is “anybody’s game.” But this 
reminds one, after all, of the half-superstitious sceptic muttering 
prayers in an emergency; and in spite of it the great majority of 
Ministerialists feel a subduing presentiment that the “ game”’ of this 
Government is up. Every political party knows that there is no 
better means of ensuring disaster than open resignation to defeat. 
That Ministers should make jeremiads from the platform is not to be 
expected. But the retrospective, the almost elegiac, cast of their 
speeches is as unmistakably indicative of their state of mind. They 
would not protest the virtue of “having at all events kept their 
pledges,” if they could avoid the presentiment that that virtue is 
going to be its own and only reward. 

But it is the majority of the Irish Party which has the greatest 
interest in recognising the hopelessness of the Liberal position; and 
it is just among the Irish Party that the delusive hope of a Liberal 
victory at the General Election is most obstinately cherished ; and 
for the simple reason that the Irish Party is the Irish Party. Being 
as a whole quite out of touch with the English constituencies, few of 
the Irish members can realise the new and remarkable movements 
of British popular opinion that are patent to spectators on the spot. 
When men like Mr. John Dillon or Mr. William O’Brien make 
a twenty-four hours’ excursion into the provinces, they are enthusi- 
astically greeted at show-demonstrations (often composed to a large 
extent of their own countrymen), and they are assured by the 
bustling partisans who get up show-demonstrations, that all is for 
the best in the prospects of the best of all possible parties. They 
are apt to believe it; they do not attend the equally large and 
enthusiastic counter-demonstrations by the other side; they do not 
hear the talk of the man in the street and the merchant on ’Change; 
and it is not surprising that Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien and most 
of their colleagues should fail to realise the weakness which has come 
over the hold of the Liberal Party upon the average man since the 
Newcastle programme was adopted. ‘It ought to be—it must be— 
it is,” is a formula to which the Celt is prone; and Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy and his colleagues, deliberately searching heart and con- 
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science, can find no more substantial justification than this for 
holding out to Irish peasants, bound to take all their statements 
about English opinion on trust, the shadow of a hope that a Liberal 
Government and Gladstonian Home Rule can survive a dissolution. 

Even at the last General Election, when the Newcastle programme 
had all the fascinations of rich and early promise, and when Mr. 
Gladstone was still a tower of strength to his Party, the aggregate 
Gladstonian poll in Great Britain and Ireland exceeded that of the 
Unionists by less than five per cent. Every practical politician 
recognised that here was no sufficient momentum to carry Home 
Rule into law; and that although a Home Rule Bill would have to 
be sent up to the House of Lords to undergo a formal process of 
rejection, the real task of the Gladstonian majority in this parlia- 
ment was to make itself a larger majority in the next. All Irish 
Nationalists agreed at the outset that this Government, even under 
Mr. Gladstone, could not save Home Rule by merely maintaining 
its initial position. All Nationalists were agreed that the Govern- 
ment could only save Home Rule by very considerably improving 
its initial position. For this purpose the Newcastle programme was 
brought into play as soon as the House of Lords had rejected the 
Home Rule Bill; for this contingency the Newcastle programme had 
been accepted by the Anti-Parnellites. The trick was too transparent 
to the dullest elector, and while on the one hand the suspension of 
Home Rule that the Newcastle programme might be undertaken 
was a damning admission that Home Rule had ceased to be urgent, 
the unattached electors of pro-Unionist tendencies, who would have 
supported the Newcastle programme upon its merits, would not 
support it as the stalking-horse of Home Rule. Thus the history 
of the Newcastle programme since the rejection of Home Rule by 
the House of Lords has been a dismally consistent record of the 
alienation of votes from Home Rule and the Liberal Party. Mr 
Gladstone foresaw the inevitable result and retired; and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement precipitated the inevitable. 

The Government have not failed for want of casting their nets 
wide enough. The present Parliament has had before it a Rural, 
a Nonconformist, a Teetotal, a Labour section of the Newcastle 
programme—a programme surnamed by Sir William Harcourt, with 
a medieval feeling for damaging nicknames, the Multifarious. Let us 
take the four sections rapidly in the order given. 

The first experiment in Newcastle programming was the Parish 
Councils Act. It might have been reasonably expected to win 
votes. But it did not. We need not dwell upon it. Increased 
Unionist majorities and gains at the bye-elections in rural constitu- 
encies, at Horncastle first, at Brigg and Evesham lately, are proof 
enough that as an electoral manceuvre even the substantial achieve- 
ment of the Parish Councils Act was a failure. 
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The Welsh Disestablishment Bill, like last year’s Suspensory 
Bill, has been introduced rather to retain support in Wales than to 
win it elsewhere; but it might have been reasonably expected to 
shake the allegiance of Liberal-Unionist dissenters to their party, 
and to steady the whole Nonconformist vote. It has not. Brigg 
is a Nonconformist constituency if there is one in England, and even 
there disestablishment has ceased to charm. Evesham is on the 
Welsh marches, and from Evesham Mr. Frederick Impey returned 
with his ower-true tale about the decline of dissent. The Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill finally has no opponents more uncompromising 
than Gladstonians hitherto so faithful as Lady Frederick Cavendish 
and Lord Northbourne. Even the Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
means a net loss of votes, and the Nonconformist section of the 
Newcastle programme is as complete a failure as the Rural section 
from the electioneering point of view. 

The threats of the teetotallers force the reintroduction of the 
Liquor Bill. The Government are aware that they will lose votes 
by bringing it in, and afraid that they would lose more through not 
bringing it in. It is a measure calculated to damn a whole New- 
castle programme by its own weight of obnoxiousness to the average 
man. For Home Rule, the teetotal section of the Newcastle pro- 
gramme is the lid of the tomb, as the majority of the Irish Members 
dread who will vote for it “to save the Government !”’ 

There remains the Labour section of the Newcastle programme. 
The Government made it the leading line of their political stock-in- 
trade. They perceived that the multiplication of Labourite candi- 
datures was among the most serious dangers threatening the party, 
and they hoped to steady the Labour vote by a frankly Labour 
policy. They established a Labour Intelligence Department ; they 
enforced a more stringent supervision of factories; they established 
the eight hours’ day in Government employments. This was in the 
administrative sphere, where, if the Government have failed to satisty 
Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Tom Mann and that party, they cannot 
blame the House of Lords. In the legislative sphere the Govern- 
ment refused, in deference to Labour opinion, and in defiance of a 
genuine Labour minority, to allow contracting-out of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill; they patronised the Miners’ Eight Hours’ Bill; 
introduced a new Factories’ Bill; and fellow-feeling on the Labour 
question was the main cause of their kindness to the late London 
County Council. And now the Government find that they have 
gone too far for the plutocracy, and not far enough for the proletariat. 
The Labour section of the Newcastle programme has not only 
lost votes like the other sections; it has lost votes, so to speak, at 
both ends. On the one hand, the Bristol bye-election ; on the other, 
the loss of Progressive seats by Socialist candidatures in the recent 
London County Council elections, show that the Socialists are 
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stronger and more hostile than ever, and that the Liberals will lose 
a number of seats by the multiplication of Independent Labour 
candidatures at the General Election. Meanwhile the retirement 
from Parliament of so many leading individualist Radicals like Mr. 
Illingworth, in whose case, as in others, weight of years cannot be 
alleged as the cause, is among the most significant of the signs that 
in the north of England, where the Independent Labour Party is 
making most progress among the working-classes, the Government 
are losing most support among the business-classes. How serious is 
this latter process, partly of discouragement, more largely of de- 
sertion, is proved most clearly by the small mercy of the Colchester 
bye-election, where the Government picked up a seat, which Sir 
Wemyss Reid actually hailed as a proof of his theory about the 
General Election being ‘ anybody’s game.” No one denies that the 
Liberals won Colchester by means of a strong local candidate, such 
as the Unionists had when they won Forfarshire and Brigg. But 
the deficiency of the Liberals in local candidates of means and in- 
fluence throughout the country in general is notorious. It is just 
such men that the Labour policy of the Government is calculated 
to alienate. For every local candidate like Sir Weetman Pearson 
among the Liberals, the Unionists have a dozen like Mr. Ramsay or 
Mr. Mansell-Richardson. And the uniform illustration at Forfar- 
shire, Brigg, and Colchester of the value of powerfully influential 
local candidates, shows how heavily their marked inferiority in this 
respect must tell against the Government all over the country. The 
secession of business men who are not candidates tells the same way. 
All captains of industry have faithful electoral retainers; and when 
employers of labour go over publicly to the Unionists they carry their 
sheaves with them. 

So much for the Newcastle programme proper. The agitation, or 
the parody of an agitation, against the House of Lords, has continued 
the simple process of shedding support. It is clear by this time that 
the Unionists will back the House of Lords, so long as it stands for 
the chief obstacle to Home Rule; while there are tepid Liberals who 
helped the Government to scrape into office at the last election, but 
who hold now that the removal of the Parliamentary drag just when 
the House of Commons is fairly on the down grade of semi-Socialism 
is too big a price to pay for Home Rule. 

Surely in face of this steady process of exhaustion without com- 
pensation, there can no longer be a rational doubt in the mind of 
any politician of any Nationalist section that, as a direct result of the 
Newcastle programme, the return of the Unionists to power is in- 
evitable. And any Irish Nationalist who considers the state and 
temper of the Liberal Party, knows that a Unionist victory at the 
next election means a tacit break with Gladstonianism by the Liberal 
party asa whole. In the next Parliament the Liberal Party will 
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still number many Home Rulers, but it will not be a Home Rule 
Party. It will no longer exist to carry Home Rule as the Unionist 
Party exists to defeat it. It is an arguable question, indeed, whether 
the Liberals have not already ceased to be a Home Rule Party in that 
sense. Mr. Chamberlain put his finger, perhaps, on the determining 
factor of the present situation when he said at Liverpool, and truly, 
that “the Unionists will sink everything to defeat Home Rule.” But 
even now the Liberals—the Welshmen, the Scots, the Londoners, 
the Liberationists, the Eight Hours’ men, the Prohibitionists—would 
not sink the least of their fads to carry Home Rule. Most Liberals, 
at the back of their minds, believe Home Rule, indeed, to be a fatal 
hindrance to Liberalism, and when they go into Opposition and begin 
to cast about for means of getting back to power, Home Rule will 
be, not formally repudiated, but effectually dropped. But it is not 
necessary to look beyond the General Election to see that the Liberal 
alliance is incompatible with Irish interests. If, after ten years’ 
struggle, the Unionists are stronger than ever in opinion, numbers, 
organization, and leadership ; if the Liberals are weaker in all these, 
and immeasurably weaker in the last, it follows that to win Home 
Rule through Liberal agency has become impossible. Gladstonianism 
in 1895 has left the Irish cause in a position essentially weaker than 
Mr. Gladstone found it in 1885. The neo-Gladstonian policy of 
opening the way for Radical legislation that Home Rule may get 
through in the “ugly rush,” will not work. Ireland’s only chance 
is another desperate attempt to break down the resistance of “ the 
predominant partner” by her own efforts, without the half-hearted 
help, indeed, of the Liberal alliance, but without its restraints and 
entanglements. This is where we stood in November, 1885, when 
Mr. Parnell’s eighty-six votes were a welded instrument, and when, 
commanding the concentrated strength of more millions than Pha- 
raoh’s, he stood ready to swing his parliamentary battering-ram upon 
the resistance of “the predominant partner.” Mr. Gladstone 
stepped between, and, when it had been his fate to destroy the man 
and to shatter the instrument, he quitted the scene. 


III. 


Gladstonian Home Rule, then, is no longer the question; the 
question is, What next ? 

Untaught by the centuries during which Ireland, under English 
misgovernment—like Empedocles on Etna, in the fine phrase of 
Matthew Arnold—has nourished the root of discontent within her- 
self, Unionists indulge the flattering hope that, with the extinction 
of Gladstonianism, the Irish National movement will be extin- 
guished ; that wicked agitators shall cease from troubling, and 
weary administrators be at rest. That it is an idle hope every 
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Irish Nationalist believes, but that, in the present situation of 
Ireland and of Irish politics there is more colour for it than there 
ever was before, no cool and candid Nationalist can deny. 

There are not wanting, indeed, even Irish Nationalists, like Mr. 
John O’Leary, of the greatest ability, experience, independence, and 
repute, who suggest that there is no future for constitutional agi- 
tation in Ireland. Their misgivings are prompted by very real 
and very ugly considerations, which make it quite probable, even 
in the opinion of the present writer, that some years, perhaps 
many years, must elapse before the Irish Nationalist movement can 
again threaten the stability of British Parliamentary institutions as 
Mr. Parnell threatened their stability in November, 1885. Let us 
frankly discuss some of these considerations. Ireland never marches 
well except when she recognises her natural leader. Parnell is 
dead. O’Connell was supreme in the qualities characteristic of his 
race; Parnell in the qualities that the Irish character lacks. There 
will be another O’Connell before there will be another Parnell. A 
new leader wili appear, but he will certainly be inferior to the last in 
every respect except in possessing the example of the last, which 
indeed may compensate for much. The leverage of personal leader- 
ship then must be weaker ; although, for many reasons, the moment 
of inertia in Irish politics will be greater than it has ever been. 
For, in this respect, the Land Acts, “like poison given to work a 
long time after, now ’gin to bite the spirits” of the farmers. 
They are more prosperous, and by so much more difficult to rouse 
than when the Parnell movement was started ; and if Mr. Morley’s 
new Land Bill should pass, or if the Unionists should decide in the 
next Parliament to establish peasant proprietorship out and out, the 
farmers will be still more difficult to rouse. The towns have always 
been the nurseries of national sentiment, and have therefore been 
the stronghold of the Parnellites; but even in the towns the 
artisans show a natural, but for the national cause a very dangerous, 
tendency to interest themselves in the Independent Labour Party. 
For the last and worst, the bonds between the sea-divided Gael 
loosen as time goeson. The moral, financial, and electoral assist- 
ance which Parnell commanded from the Irish in Great Britain, the 
Colonies, and the United States, was among the most formidable 
and inspiring phenomena which ever attended a political move- 
ment. It had never been seen before on the same scale, and it 
can scarcely be seen on quite the same scale again. Since Mr. Par- 
nell’s first political mission to America half a generation has passed, 
and in the memories of an exiled race—even in “the terrible 
Celtic memory ”’—that is a long remove. Funds will not flow from 
America in anything like the old volume until a new movement 
shall not only have begun, but shall have begun to make itself 
felt. In Great Britain there is not the slightest doubt that it 
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will be more difficult than ever to bring the Irish vote under the 
military control which made it the right arm of the national move- 
ment in the General Election of 1885. Not only are passionate 
memories dying out (as also in America) with the dying-out of the 
first generations of the exodus upon whose hearts the memories of 
the famine were branded, so that even a decade shows a marked 
weakening here, but the Independent Labour Party is seducing the 
Irish vote in Great Britain more effectually than the two older 
English parties were ever able todo. The Irish energy and voting- 
power, so absorbed by the Independent Labour Party, may quite 
possibly render important if indirect assistance to the Irish cause some 
day, but in the meantime there must be a considerable loss in the 
driving-power which was behind the Parnell movement in Great 
Britain ten years ago. Finally, the fizzling-out of the great Parnell 
movement amid squalid squabbles in Ireland and impotent ma- 
neuvres in England, must leave among the Irish people some ten- 
dency towards disgust, depression, and disorganization, out of which 
it will be difficult to call a marching-spirit for constitutional agitation 
unless the chances of politics supply a new irritant, or the rise of a 
man a new inspiration. 

Weaker in leadership, spirit, funds, agrarian motive-force, and 
racial coherence, the Irish national movement is to-day, and must 
for some time, and may for a long time, remain. It is so heavily 
handicapped. To the Unionists, to most Unionists—men like Mr. 
Leonard Courtney and Sir Albert Rollit see farther, perhaps Mr. 
Balfour sees farther—all this means the end of the constitutional 
agitation of the last twenty years, the end of everything. There 
are Irish Nationalists, as I have explained, who agree that this 
state of things means the end of constitutional agitation ; but there 
is not one who believes that it means the end of everything. Divided 
amongst ourselves as we are, disgusted with each other as we may 
be, there is nota single section of Nationalists which dreams of 
throwing up the sponge. For them the extinction of Glad- 
stonianism means either a reversion to obstruction or a revival of 
conspiracy. 





oF. 

That a serious attempt will be made after the General Election to 
revive Fenianism in Ireland and Great Britain, is certain. It is 
quite certain, indeed, that the attempt has already begun here and 
there. So much is known to Irish Nationalists—and the Govern- 
ment. Whether any great amount of success can attend the attempt 
to spread the revival is another matter. But this contingency has to be 
reckoned for, like others. It is, perhaps, superfluous to say that no Irish 
Nationalist condemns the principle of Fenianism ; most of them would 
rather make a parliamentary compromise with England, but if Fenian- 
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ism could really mean useful business at this hour of the day, Irish 
Nationalists would be Fenians still. Because the Irish movement is 
really national, it does not recognise that the British occupation of 
Ireland—as much a military occupation still as the occupation of 
Egypt !—has acquired any divine right, any moral sanction, by the 
centuried length of its failure or the organic nature of its abuses, or 
even by the late repentance of light railways. When Irish Nation- 
alists are constitutionalists, they are so simply because they believe 
that to make an honest compromise with England—a free, and there- 
fore a binding, treaty—to contract themselves into regular member- 
ship of the Empire upon Parliamentary terms—would be the best way 
of settling the matter. Thus Irish Nationalist objections to Fenian- 
ism are objections of pure expediency ; but for most Irish Nation- 
alists these objections of expediency have a practical force that is 
fatal to the Fenian idea, 

Physically and socially, Ireland is the most impossible country in 
the world to conspire in. Physically, because her mountain areas 
are insignificant, isolated, and outlying; because she lacks great 
towns, turbulent and tortuous ; because she is so open and accessible 
from sea to sea, so completely, therefore, under the eye of a pervading 
police, as to render any secret distribution of arms impossible. And, 
socially, because in such a country great secret conspiracies cannot be 
matured withoutthe assistance of a territorial aristocracy, since, where 
the leaders are all poor, and generally intelligent, some of them will 
certainly be avaricious and traitors; because there isa priest in every 
parish ready to preach against conspiracy as soon as he sniffs it; 
because, while it is true that peoples only rebel when intolerably 
oppressed, the Land Acts of the last twenty-five years have made 
the Irish farmer and his folk comfortable beings compared with 
what they were before 1870, and even before 1881. No general 
conspiracy can be matured in Ireland, and no formidable national 
conspiracy is possible. As for America and Great Britain, where 
Fenianism was originally so powerfully developed—the clannishness 
of exiles and the cover of great cities securing greater secrecy than 
was possible in Ireland—Fenianism was simply the organized 
vengefulness of the fugitives from famine and plunder, and their 
generation has died out, for the most part, and settled down for the 
rest. In America and England, therefore, a great revival of 
Fenianism is not possible. In Ireland it isso palpably impossible, 
the elaborate futility of the attempt so patent and grotesque, that 
even the young men of the Irish towns, upon whom it alone can 
hope to work, will not give it sufficient support to enable it to end in 
a fiasco. 


LA 


There remains the alternative. Irish Nationalists are pretty 
generally agreed that, given a Unionist victory, at the next General 
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Election, and the consequent dissolution of the Liberal-Irish alliance, 
as no longer useful to either party, the possibilities of an obstructive 
policy in Parliament are still as great as its revival is inevitable. 
Ireland’s Parliamentary representation is so obviously the Trojan 
horse of the situation that her mind will refuse to be diverted 
from pursuing the effectual employment of the machine. Even 
Unionists of experience, who remember the Parliament of 1880, 
are not likely to underrate the gravity of the situation which 
would be created for the next Unionist Government by an organized 
revival of obstructive tactics on the Irish benches. The possibilities 
of obstruction are no longer quite so formidable, perhaps, as just 
after the General Election of 1885, when the Irish Party returned 
from the polls flushed by a sweeping triumph, and clothed with the 
singular prestige of Mr. Parnell’s leadership, before the Coercion 
debates in the last, and the Home Rule debates in the present, Par- 
liament, had set new and drastic precedents for the use of the gag. 
But that the possibilities of obstruction are still overwhelming 
nobody can doubt who considers the effect which even an employ- 
ment, perfectly decent in measure and manner, of dilatory tactics, 
would exert upon the fate of public and private business in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Fletcher Moulton has recently pointed out in 
detail that, from an English point of view, the proceedings of the 
House of Lords are less urgent to be dealt with than the procedure 
of the House of Commons. Of the mass of business taken into con- 
sideration by the House of Commons during the last two sessions, 
only one important measure in each session has been rejected by the 
House of Lords; the greater number of measures which have failed 
to become law at the end of each session have never got so far as to 
the House of Lords at all. They were not subjected to anything 
resembling general obstruction from any quarter of the House; they 
were simply involved by the ordinary procedure of the House in 
tortuous courses, from which, in the space of a single session, they 
were unable to emerge, though unimpeded by any obstacle more 
remarkable than the ordinary failure of members to be unanimous. 
What then shall be done in the dry wood of organized Irish 
obstruction ? 

For this need not be so blatant or abusive as to make it easy for 
the next occupant of the Chair to grapple with; unless the coming 
Unionist Government choose to revive the Coercion Act, it need not 
be blatant or abusive at all. The Gladstonian episode has at least 
effected a remarkable and wholesome change even among Unionists 
in the way in which the Irish members are regarded and spoken of. 
They are no longer habitually referred to as a notorious cross of 
madmen with moonlighters. The Irish members, for their part, 
realise the altered position perfectly. They will deliberately cheat 
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all expectations of uncouth rowdyism and of general abuse of 
England and the English people—such as would not only obscure 
the purpose of obstruction, but would give the Unionists all the sand 
they wanted to get a firm grip of the eel. With complete frankness 
and admirable civility the new party of resistance on the Irish 
benches will explain that it is more in sorrow than in anger they 
find themselves driven back into a course of blocking the way calcu- 
lated to cause inconvenience to everybody ; that, like Luther, they 
“can none other”; that having for ten years conducted themselves 
with all possible patience and politesse before Mr. George Meredith’s 
“‘decorous island,” they really cannot go on helping the Unionists 
to impress the public mind with the notion that there is, after all, 
no urgency in the Irish question and no earnestness in the Irish 
demand. What inflamed British public opinion against the Irish 
movement and the Irish members under the Parliament of 1880 was 
not so much the stubbornness of their attitude as the violence of 
their language. Apart from abuse, obstruction—even avowed, 
deliberate, and organized obstruction—will not strengthen the 
Unionist position, nor alienate that moiety of the democracy which 
is now inclined to be friendly on the whole to the Irish demand. 
On the contrary, the British public always respects a determined, 
and always admires a successful, policy of resistance, parliamentary 
or otherwise. Abuse is no longer necessary, and, although attempts 
may be made in Great Britain to provoke it, will not be indulged in 
by the Irish members as a whole. 

There are, in fact, as has been remarked above, sufficient possi- 
bilities in organized obstruction by a party over eighty strong, even 
when the obstruction is organized in the simple form of an intelligent 
interest in general affairs. It would be sufficient, in short, for the 
Irish party to resolve itself into over eighty Mr. T. G. Bowles’s. 
In the first place, by a free process of “blocking” and “talking 
out,” any party of over eighty can practically annihilate private 
measures. What can they do with regard to Government business ? 
It is again Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s calculation that if every private 
member were to speak for two and a half minutes a week, they would 
consume all the time Government can have at its disposal. Thus 
each member of an Irish party of over eighty need only speak each 
week for twenty minutes altogether to accomplish the same result. 
And of course they need not go to this bitter extreme of loquacity ; 
it is only part of their power, but a part which cannot be prevented 
by anything short of the expulsion of the Irish members en masse, 
from forming in its comparatively mild operation a most serious 
impediment to the progress of public business. Add the power of 
moving innumerable amendments, with speeches attached, in com- 
mittee and on report, and of making ingenious inquiries about things 
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in general at question-time, and there will be little doubt that 
“Treland blocks the way” may be made a grim reality at any 
moment. No reform of procedure that is likely to be adopted will 
sufficiently improve this situation. 

It may be urged that the great Gladstonian episode has left in the 
Liberal-Unionist party another permanent consequence, which de- 
prives the Irish Party of its old power of making or unmaking 
majorities and Ministries at will—a power which promised, just 
before Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule, to exert a more 
demoralising and portentous influence upon the House of Commons 
than obstruction itself. But is it a sound calculation that the Irish 
Party cannot hope to hold again the balance of power in the House 
of Commons? Is it not an equal probability that the dissolution of 
the alliance between the Liberal Party and the Irish Benches would 
be followed by a relaxation of the ties between the Tory and the 
Birmingham Benches, and would, therefore, go far to correct the 
inequality of numbers between the two traditional British parties 
that has existed since the general election of 1886—7? The mis- 
carriage of Liberal calculation upon the vote-persuading value of the 
Newcastle programme, is simply due to the fact that the Newcastle 
programme has been handicapped by Home Rule, as surely as Home 
Rule has been obscured by the Newcastle programme. There is not 
an item in the Newcastle programme which would not have drawn 
a larger measure of support, if support of the Liberal policy in 
general had not involved support of Home Rule in particular. There, 
in fact, is the whole theory of Liberal-Unionism, so far at least as 
Liberal-Unionists are of genuinely Radical and not of really Whig 
antecedents. He would be a very rash prophet who would now de- 
clare Mr. Chamberlain’s lot to be irrevocably cast with the Tories. 
Mr. Chamberlain is ineradicably a dissenter, and he is permanently 
out of sympathy with the Tories, not only upon the question of dis- 
establishment, but upon the question of denominational education, 
the reopening of whichfrom top to bottom is brought within the vista 
of practical politics by the reports of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Committee, and of Cardinal Vaughan’s, with Mr. Balfour’s last 
address to his Manchester constituents, and Lord Salisbury’s speech at 
Limehouse. Mr. Chamberlain cannot become paramount upon the Tory 
side in any case, and will not choose to be subordinate ; the squabble 
over the Speaker’s seat (or seats!), and more than one recent ebulli- 
tion of hostility on the part of Tory writers, who know perfectly well 
what they are about, show that he will never be allowed to lead on 
Mr. Balfour’s side, whereas there is a clear vacancy for a leader on 
Lord Rosebery’s. And, indeed, however bitterly the Liberals may 
revile Mr. Chamberlain, he never makes an important speech but 
they wish he were with them, or, which in politics may at any mo- 
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ment mean the same thing, that he had never left them. Nothing 
would be so likely to precipitate the junction as the separation of the 
Liberals and the Irish Party, leaving the Liberals free to cater 
directly for British interests with Mr. Chamberlain’s assistance. It 
is an extremely reasonable possibility, and all the considerations sug- 
gest, that after the General Election, the two British parties will 
begin to revert to a greater equality of strength, and that the Irish 
Party will begin, in consequence, to recover the irresistible leverage 
on both parties which it stood able to exert after the General Elec- 
tion of 1885. 

Irish obstruction is now the only policy by which the Unionist 
position can be weakened, because it is the only policy by which 
Unionism can be made a practical inconvenience to the English people. 
It remains to discuss the ready Unionist objection that the revival 
of a formidable obstructive organization on the Irish benches is 
not feasible. The lack of unity among Irish Nationalists may be 
alleged, and the lack of funds. But with the first night of obstruc- 
tion in the House recalling old times, both drawbacks would begin 
to disappear. Thrown into Opposition together by a Unionist victory 
at the General Election, the Irish Members will no sooner have begun 
to discharge what will then be their common and legitimate function 
of opposing, than organic union will begin to evolve itself once more 
out of simultaneous action. And with the first signs that the Irish 
members are once more agreed and active, the Pactolean stream of 
political contributions which has been hard-bound since the split over 
Mr. Parnell’s business, will again begin to flow. It would be idle to 
deny that the scars of the split will remain; what has been has been, 
and in Irish politics it is seriously true that ‘ he that hath a satirical 
vein as he maketh others afraid of his wit, so he had need be afraid 
of other’s memory.” But in the long run it is common-sense that 
wins in Irish politics, and objectionable as Mr. T. M. Healy, for 
instance, has made himself to every Parnellite, the vast majority of 
Parnellites would sink all differences even with Mr. Healy should he 
be prepared to lend the singular brilliancy of his obstructive talents 
to the revival of the policy with which Mr. Parnell’s name is insepar- 
ably connected. It will not be “ glad confident morning again,” but 
we shall pull together sufficiently well, more sober, more cynical, but 
as dogged as ever. It will take Ireland and the Irish party some 
time to recover from the sick apathy that the failure of the movement 
of the last ten years is causing. But there is no disappointment that 
men or nations feel forever. The recovery willcome. Andalthough 
the first efforts of obstruction in the first session or sessions of the new 
Parliament may be tentative and feeble, it will gather sufficient 
strength to leave its mark upon the records of the new Parliament 
before its close. 
VOL. LVII. N.S. 
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There is a last argument to deal with. Liberals and Unionists 
may ask whether all that obstruction can do is likely to avail; 
whether the Irish party can hope to subdue, by all their desolating 
tactics, the stubborn resistance of the ‘ predominant partner ” which 
wore down Gladstonianism. Of that we can only say, it is as it may 
be. Irishmen will not indulge in prophecy, but they will go dog- 
gedly on. They know at all events that they can again block the 
way ; that the revival of obstruction will in itself be a damning com- 
mentary on the mere non possumus of Unionism; that the revival of 
obstruction will give the claim for Irish autonomy that direct leverage 
upon the immediate and intelligible self-interest of the British demo- 
cracy, the lack of which in the last few years has foredoomed the 
great Gladstonian episode to an impotent conclusion. Many things 
are possible. It is just possible, for instance, that the Tories, who 
cannot hope to settle the great question of denominational education 
without the aid of the Irish vote in Parliament and the constituencies, 
may desire to set up in Ireland something that would be Home Rule. 
They are still beyond question the party best able to deal with the 
problem under every one of its aspects—constitutional, agrarian, 
religious. In any case, the country will understand as it never did 
before what a Home Ruls policy really means, and what a Unionisi 
policy really involves, and will decide at last to let the Liberals try 
the new experiment, if the Tories will not. That at least is the Irish 
calculation. It may be mistaken, but that Irishmen believe it to be 
accurate is the really important matter. For this means that though 
obstruction may not be successful, obstruction will be tried. In one of 
Cavour’sletters to Madame de Circourt in the correspondence published 
last year, there is a prophetic passage quoted from Vinet: ‘“ Eminent 
men do one work, and the memory of them does another. Often, 
indeed, the remembrance of them is the best and most lasting part of 
their work.’ These words were to apply to the work of Cavour him- 
self, completed long after his death. They may yet apply to the 
work of one with whom Cavour may be curiously compared—Parnell. 
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“KING ARTHUR” ON THE STAGE.' 


“* And Thou—O whether born of flame and wave, 
Or Gorlois’ son, or Uther’s, blameless lord, 
True knight, who died for those thou couldst not save 
When the Round Table brake their plighted word,— 
The lord of song has set thee in thy grace 
And glory, rescued from the phantom world, 
Before us face to face; 
No more Avilion bowers the King detain ; 
The mystic child returns ; the Arthur reigns again! ” 


So upon a day sang the Oxford Professor of Poetry, brooding over 
Britain’s legendary past, and celebrating the shining treatment of it 
by our lost Laureate. And now that we can witness, or have but 
recently witnessed, that more vivid realisation of the “ grey king” 
afforded by stage-presentment, it is natural to recur to the words. 
For, in truth, the King Arthur of Mr. Comyns Carr, the King 
Arthur of Mr. Henry Irving—however the dramatist may have 
striven to recombine, and reselect from, the accumulated material of 
the great myth—remains essentially Tennysonian. Freedom of 
choice and of combination in obedience to his dramatic instinct Mr. 
Carr has certainly shown ; but, let him modify as he will, the temper 
and treatment of his piece as a whole are derived rather from the 
Idyils of the King than from “ Geoffrey’s book or Malleor’s,” or any 
of the prose romances that intervened; and the fact illustrates, as 
nothing else could, the triumphant domination of Tennyson’s poem 
over the minds and hearts of contemporary Englishmen. In part, 
no doubt, this influence is due to the fact that here for the first time 
Englishmen found the great British legend infused with modern 
thought; and, if Mr. Carr were inclined to resent the imputation of 
indebtedness, he might, no doubt, urge that the Tennysonian air 
of his play is little more than the inevitable correspondence 
between two modern attempts to treat an old tale. ‘The best answer 
to Mr. Andrew Lang’s doubt “ whether a poet is well advised when 

(1) The Misfortunes of Arthur. Reduced into Tragical Notes by Thomas Hughes, 
one of the Society of Grayes Inn. . . . Certaine Devises and Shewes presented to her 
Majestie by the Gentlemen of Grayes-Inne, at her Highnesse Court in Greenewich, the 
twenty-eighth day of Februarie in the thirtieth yeare of her Majestie’s most happy 
Raigne. At London. Printed by Robert Robinson. 1587. 

King Arthur ; or the British Worthy. A Dramatic Opera. Performed at the Queen’s 
Theatre by their Majesties’ Servants. Written by Mr. Dryden. . . . London: Printed 
for Jacob Tonson, at The Judge’s Head in Chancery Lane, near Fleet Street. 1691. 

King Arthur. A Drama in a Prologue and Four Acts. By J. Comyns Carr. 


London: Macmillan & Co., and New York. 1895. . . . Produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre, 12th January, 1895 
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he deliberately treats the theme of another age in the spirit of to- 
day,” is that if his treatment be really poetic, and not merely the 
archeological treatment of Ben Jonson, he cannot help himself; and 
that if he could succeed in eliminating all of modern temper and in 
restoring the old-world thought along with the old-world trappings, 
his work would ipso fucto be less vital in itself, and would possess 
only an antiquarian interest for his contemporaries. 

It is matter for regret that, in spite of exhaustive researches made 
of recent years in the field of Arthurian legend, the English student 
still looks in vain for any definite statement or brief compendium of 
results. Professor Rhys enables us to distinguish the historic king 
gathering into his hands the protective authority formerly wielded 
by Rome, and picks out among his men Kei (Sir Kay) and Bedwyr 
(Sir Bedivere); but his treatment wanders away from the literary 
question into the region of Celtic myth, reminding us of nothing so 
much as King Leodogran’s dream :— 

‘* the haze 
Descended, and the solid earth became 


As nothing, but the king stood out in heaven 
Crowned.” 


Arthur becomes the Sun, more dazzling, yet more confusing than 
ever. Dr. Oskar Sommer can put his finger on the particular MS. 
version which Malory followed in almost any part of the Morte 
Darthur : he distinguishes the Merlin, which presents the national 
story of Arthur, from the spiritual story of the Sangreal; and shows 
how the cycle has incorporated two other branches, the Lancelot and 
the TZristan: but his enormous industry has somewhat encumbered 
him. He sinks beneath the weight of his knowledge, like the 
medieval knight in battle under his load of armour; and we grope 
vainly in the third volume of his splendid edition for a clear and 
concise account of the growth of the great myth. The nearest 
approach to such in English is to be found in the third volume of the 
late Professor Morley’s English Writers, which, issued in 1888, is 
late enough to embody and discuss some of the results of recent 
French research. It is from the work of M. Paulin Paris,! with its 
introductions and closing observations, that we personally have 
derived most assistance, though his conclusions were in part antici- 
pated by Sir Frederic Madden, in a volume published by the Ban- 
natyne Club in 1839.’ In spite of all that has been done, there 
seems still room for a clear, concise little treatise on the literary 
growth of the legend, which should aim rather at presenting achieved 

(1) Les Romans de la Table Ronde. Mis en nouveau langage par Paulin Paris. (Paris. 


1877. 5 tom.) 
(2) Sir Gawayne : A Collection of Ancient Romance Poems by Scottish and English 
Authors, relating to that celebrated Knight of the Round Table. With an Introduction, 


Notes, and Glossary. 
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results than advancing original ideas. Such a treatise might give 
us Celtic suggestions from Professor Rhys; quote the passage from 
Nennius, the passages from Geoffery of Monmouth; distinguish the 
respective shares in the prose romances, and their originals, of 
Robert de Boron and Walter Map; present an order for these prose 
romances ; detail the English or Scotch metrical and alliterative ver- 
sions; and so pass through Malory to Spenser, Sir Richard Black- 
more, and the Laureate, embodying the best results of M. Paulin 
Paris, M. Gaston Paris, Dr. Sommer, Dr. Zimmer, and other workers 
in the field: and we think that such a treatise would command a 
ready sale. 

It is not, however, with the question of the growth of the legend 
that we are here concerned, but with the much smaller question of 
its treatment on the stage. Abandoning the operas of Wagner to 
the musical critic, we find the field narrowed practically to three 
pieces: a pseudo-classic play by Thomas Hughes, a masque or opera 
by Dryden, for which Purcell wrote the score, and the drama of 
Mr. Comyns Carr. 

On the evening of the 28th of February, 1588, that astonishing 
woman, the Queen of England, took her state in the great hall 
of her palace of Greenwich, to witness “ certaine devises and shewes 
presented to her Majestie by the Gentlemen of Grayes-Inne,” and 
denominated, with a fitness perhaps not wholly sought, The Misfor- 
tunes of Arthur. Elizabeth’s hands were pretty full; it hardly 
seems as if she could have cared very much about Arthur just then. 
For the last six months she had been in a fair way to lose at any 
time her realm and crown, perhaps her head, as an equivalent for 
that of Mary Stuart, which fell a year ago at Fotheringay. Since 
the preceding summer the opposite coast of Flanders had been lined 
with 30,000 troops under the Duke of Parma; and nothing but a 
series of accidents had prevented the approach of the dreaded fleet 
that was to swell the number with an additional 20,000, and com- 
mand the Channel while they crossed. Had they come in September, 
as Philip had fixed, they would have found England with scarce a 
single seaworthy ship to oppose them ; but the armament was delayed, 
by the non-arrival of some vessels from the Mediterranean, until 
the autumn gales set in. It was deemed more prudent to wait till 
next year; and before Christmas an efficient English fleet was in the 
Channel, under the command of the Lord Admiral. 

This was the kind of business toward on the evening in question ; 
and the Queen, who has laughed at John Lyly’s pretty loves of Galla- 
thea and Phyllida on New Year’s day, and perhaps frowned at the too 
obvious allusions to her dead “‘ Robin” in Endimion, on February Ist, 
is now to hear some weightier matter. Five gentlemen students of 
the Inn come forward, led captive by the Muses of Eloquence, Poetry, 
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and History, and protest that they have been lured from the more 
useful and practical pursuits of law only to attempt some acceptable 
offering to the goddess to whose service all alike are dedicate. They 
are little skilled indeed, in these essays. Might they choose, they 
would prefer to give hard knocks on her behalf by land or sea. 


‘‘O that before our time the fleeting ship 
Ne’er wandered had in watery wilderness, 
That we might first that venture undertake 
In strange attempt t’approve our loyal hearts! 
Be it soldiers, seamen, poets, or what else!” 


But unfortunately, under our glorious sovereign, we enjoy a profound 
peace. ‘All tragedies are fled from state to stage,””—our sole excuse, 
indeed, for obtruding this serious matter, which 


‘‘In tragic notes the plague of vice recounts.” 


For the subject we have chosen is none other than the romance 
of Arthur, told first long ago by Galfridus Monumatensis, and retold 
only some hundred and twenty years since by the good knight, Sir 
Thomas Malory, whose soul is with the saints, we trust. But if the 
subject be romantic, the treatment of it is severely classical. We 
are a learned society, catering for the amusement of a queen who 
still, in the intervals of her moves upon the European chess-board, 
turns to the classics she read years ago with Ascham ; and if Ascham 
would have frowned on our choice of a subject, he would surely have 
been propitiated with the classical correctness of our manner. We 
feel a modest confidence that even that fine critic, Philisides, 
would have owned that here, at least, we climb to the very height 
of Seneca his style. It was Gorboduc that set us the example— 
Gorboduc, given before Her Majesty at Whitehall in 1561, and draw- 
ing its subject, as we ours, from the legendary history of Britain, 
Doubtless Sackville was inspired by Jasper Heywood’s translations 
from the Roman tragedian—the Troades in 1559, the Thyestes in 
1560, the Hercules Furens in 1561. The other seven have been 
completed since, and several English plays written in imitation 
thereof, in one of which, the Jocasta of 1566, Master Christopher 
Yelverton, here to-night and responsible for part of the dumb show, 
had a hand. It is to the Thyestes and Hercules Furens that our 
present author, Thomas Hughes, harks back; many of his senti- 
ments, indeed, will be recognised by our scholarly audience as old 
friends ; and surely never did we so happily catch the strut of the 
classic buskin. It is to be hoped, too, that examples of really high- 
class drama, such as this, are not without their effect on those terrible 
sinners, the popular playwrights. The rogues know too well on 
which side their bread is buttered—know that their audience will 
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not be over critical of the fare offered them, so it be noisy and 
bawdy, with plenty of bloodshed and a handsome garniture of oaths, 
so that the lines come tumbling in to a jingle at the close, and the 
clown have his fling unfettered, whether his butt be in the gallery 
or on the stage. But we noted with pleasure last year the success 
scored by the young fellow from Cambridge—Marloe d’ye call him ? 
—with his Zamburlaine. He, at least, dropped much of the clownage, 
and wrote good stiff sonorous lines in the blank decasyllabon we have 
always maintained to bethe proper dramatic thing. Yes, un- 
doubtedly, our influence is beginning to be felt. 

Something such, perhaps, was the run of talk among the critics of 
the Inn when the prologue was over and the dumb show was pro- 
ceeding; and, in truth, their self-complacency on the score of 
classical correctness was amply justified. In The Misfortunes of 
Arthur we have the very type and flower of that pseudo-classic 
drama which Marlowe and Shakespeare were finally to defeat and 
supersede. Here congregated together we find all the old devices. 
A Chorus occupies the stage during the whole performance, and 
comments on it at the close of every act. A Nuntius reports, and 
luxuriates in reporting, the violence of battles unfit to be repre- 
sented on the stage. The unities of time and place, indeed, are not 
observed. The distance between Dover, where the first battle is 
fought, and Cornwall, the scene of the second, violates that of time ; 
and, as regards place, though we might suppose a removal of Arthur’s 
camp westward, so as to occupy the neighbourhood of Winchester’ 
in Act iii., and his own return thither after the battle, yet the latter 
is an extravagant demand to make of a man mortally wounded, and 
we are probably intended to consider the scene as Winchester or 
London in Acts i., ii., and iv., country near Dover in Act ili., and 
Cornwall in Act v. But at least we have that partial observation of 
the unity of place which consists in what Corneille called “la liaison 
des scénes.” Each act is held throughout in one and the self-same 
spot ; and its dialogue, though nominally divided into scenes, is 
continuous, every new-comer having business with someone already 
on the stage, or being at least announced by someone who is just 
leaving it. Further, as in Seneca’s Thyestes, and Euripides’ Hecuba, 
the whole drama is heralded and its motive explained by a super- 
natural personage, the ghost of Gorlois; and the whole tragedy 
thrown into a classic mould by making the fate of Arthur and 
Mordred the expiation of the original wrong inflicted on Gorlois by 
Uther. The Megewra of the TZhyestes, who sends the ghost of 

(1) Geoffrey (xi. 1.) says of Mordred that after his defeat at Rutupium ‘‘ insequenti 
nocte Guintoniam ingressus est.”” It is Geoffrey and not Malory that Hughes chiefly 
follows, and though the Nuntius at the beginning of Act ii., on reaching the seat of 


government, hails it as ‘‘Troynovant,”’ this romantic name need not necessarily be 
applied, as in Spenser, to London. , 
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Tantalus on his mission, is replaced by Alecto and other infernal 
creatures in the speeches of Gorlois’ ghost, at least, in those alterna- 
tive speeches written by William Fulbecke, and actually delivered 
at the performance. Here, too, we have the moral sententiousness, 
the declamatory utterance, in which the classical drama delights, 
and which lifts every remark into the region of the abstract. 
Lastly, we have here the best and most continuous example in 
English dramatic work of the very trick of Greek dramatic dialogue, 
—that stichomuthia, or succession of single lines, where a speaker’s 
last word is taken and twisted into something that may support his 
interlocutor’s argument. 

All these features are visible in Tie MWisfortunes, and in no other 
play of the school in such number and perfection. But what of the 
dumb show? It isa modern graft on to the classic form, born of 
that medieval taste for allegory which was fostered by the later 
Miracles and Moralities, and was still pretty strong, as is proved by 
its presence in Lyly’s comedies, and still more in the Faerie Queene. 
The earliest dramatic instance preserved is in Gorboduc ; but Stowe’s 
Survey makes mention of a pageant played for the entertainment 
of Richard of Bordeaux in 1377, where there was personification 
without any kind of interlocution. As adopted by the Elizabethan 
scholars, it was usually emblematic of the action of the piece—of 
such portion of it as was to be covered by the act immediately to 
follow. Even though its import was often, as Warton says, “too 
mysterious and obscure to forestal the future events with any degree 
of clearness and precision,” yet we have Hamlet’s witness to its 
popularity ; a popularity which is itself witness to the impossibility 
of the method by which the savants were now attempting to fetter 
the rising English drama. That it should be necessary to fill up 
gaps in the story by such extraneous and non-classical means, even 
where the subject chosen was, as in Greece, an old national myth, 
still more that the audience should turn with relief, as they did, 
from the real personages and actual words of the play to the silent 
emblematic show between each act, is a fatal proof that they felt 
the whole thing dull and spiritless, that they missed the life and 
movement of their popular theatres, that they knew and felt the 
actors before them to be unreal beings, walking on metaphorical 
stilts and talking more or less absurd rhodomontade. Already the 
lame device is dropping out of use, as the dramatists assume full 
liberty of action in despite of Horace, and learn to make their 
characters tell their own tale. It occurs in but one play of Peele’s, 
in but one of Lyly’s, in but one of Greene’s; while Marlowe does 
not employ it at all. Some twelve or fourteen years hence it will 
be used only to distinguish a “play within the play ” from the real 
drama, or as a playful parody of an earlier fashion; while the 
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question asked immediately after it by one of the real personages 
on that occasion, ‘Have you heard the argument? is there no 
offence in ’t?” will also reflect that judicious neglect of it by the 
audience which must have paved the way for its general disuse. 
Meanwhile we have before us, though late, an elaborate example. 
Standing near the Queen is a young man of twenty-eight or so, 
who, though he only entered the Inn eight years since, is already a 
Bencher, sat in Parliament in 1584, and is this year member for 
Liverpoo]. His name is Francis Bacon, and these dumb shows are 
largely of his devising. Luckily jealous uncle Burleigh, whose 
Puritanism is inclined to fight shy of the drama, is absent: and so 
Francis is able to be on the spot, quick, obsequious, ready to expound 
any and every matter to his most gracious sovereign. 

We have to note that it is Geoffrey of Monmouth that our 
author follows rather than Malory. Mordred is still the son of 
Arthur’s sister; but her name is Anna, as in Geoffrey, not Mor- 
ghaus. Among Mordred’s allies, in Act ii., is the ‘“ Cheldricus, 
Saxonum dux”’ (Cerdic) of Geoffrey, and Gillamor the Irishman. 
Among Arthur’s, in Act iii., is Geoffrey’s “ Aschillius, rex Daciz,” 
which our author corrects to ‘“ Denmark.” Merlin disappeared 
from Geoffrey’s narrative after the night adventure at Tintagil ; 
and, accordingly, while that occurrence finds mention in the 
Argument, in the play itself there is not a word about him. 
Nor is any place allotted to Morgan-le-Fay, nor to Lancelot, nor 
to Percival, nor Galahad, nor the Grail. All these were the addi- 
tions of the prose-romancers who founded on Geoffrey’s popular 
History, incorporating in the growing myth additional Welsh or 
Breton legends and lays.’ And, since there is no Lancelot, it is the 
Roman war, as in Geoffrey, which has taken Arthur from Britain, 
and in the prosecution of which he hears of Mordred’s usurpation. 
Yet from Malory Hughes seems to have taken the suggestion, not 
found in Geoffrey, of Mordred’s birth by incest between Arthur and 
his sister; making Arthur knowingly guilty of a crime which was 
in Malory unconscious. From Malory, too, he borrows the name 

(1) M. Paulin Paris attributes to Geoffrey (1147—1151) the Latin poem Vita Merlint, 
a development of his history which stands as the original of the Merlin romance. It 
contains the earliest suggestions of Arthur’s last reception by Morgan, who is the 
cleverest leech of Nine Sisters, inhabiting ‘‘l’ile des Pommes autrement appelée 
Fortunée,’’ the equivalent, that is, in Breton tradition, of the Elysian Fields of the 
ancients. 

‘¢ Inque suis thalamis posuit super aurea regem, 
Strata, manuque altum detexit vulnus honesta, 
Inspexitque diu, tandemque redire salutem 
Posse sibi dixit, si secum tempore longo 
Easet..... - 
The Historia Britonum (cire. 1145) had only said, “Sed et inclytus ille rex Arturus 


letaliter vulneratus est, qui illinc ad sananda vulnera sua in insulam Avallonis advectus 
-... Constantino. . ... diadema Britanniz concessit.’’ 
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“Gawin,” as a translation of Geoffrey’s “ Walguainus;” though, 
while Geoffrey and Malory alike kill Gawaine in the battle on 
Arthur’s landing, Hughes preserves him to carry offers of peace 
to Mordred in Act ii. From Malory, again, he borrows the pre- 
cise method of Mordred’s death, how, by rushing on Arthur’s 
sword and working himself along it,— 


‘He gains by death access to daunt his sire ; ” 


and adopts from Malory or elsewhere the undying tradition of the 
King’s expected return. 

Guenevera enters, distracted by the news of Arthur’s return. 
Like Clytemnestra, she thinks of murder, trying to excuse herself 
under the plea of the nine years’ absence of her lord. A few mild 
platitudes uttered by Fronia, a lady of the Court, are sufficient to 
decide her against this course, and she passes to the thought of 
suicide. Here Angharat, her sister, comes to the rescue with lines 
whose influence on the heroine surprise us less. 


‘‘ Eachwhere is death! the fates have well ordain’d 
That each man may bereave himself of life, 
But none of death: death is so sure a doom, 
A thousand ways do guide us to our graves. 
Who then can ever come too late to that, 
y . > . P oe 999 
Whence, when he is come, he never can reiurn ? 


Guenevera’s conscience supplements any defects in Angharat’s 
logic by suggesting that suicide is, after all, inadequate as a punish- 
ment. 
‘‘ Death is an end of pain, no pain itself. 
Is’t meet a plague for such excessive wrong 
Should be so short ? Should one stroke answer all?” 


She decides rather on the living death of the cloister, in which 
her sister acquiesces. Mordred enters and endeavours to dissuade 
her. Arthur, he urges, is himself not blameless. 


‘‘ He will forgive that needs must be forgiven.” 


Dispute brings on recriminations. Mordred has reaped the most 
profit; his sin, therefore, is the heavier: and to his ungenerous 
retort, 

‘* Crime makes them equal whom it jointly stains,” 
she replies— 

‘¢ Well should she seem most guiltless unto thee, 

Whate’er she be, that’s guilty for thy sake—” 

and forthwith enters her nunnery, whence she never emerges. This 
disappearance of the heroine, and with her of all female interest, in 
the first act, is the great mistake of the play, and has a depressing 
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effect upon the author. A councillor, Conan, with a singular failure 
to grasp the desperation of the position, advises submission ; to defy 
Arthur would, he thinks, amount to a wrong action. Mordred’s 
attitude, here as throughout, is clearly defined. Recognising that 
there is no place of repentance, he will make his crimes good by 
adding to them, one of many features in the play that suggests 
Macbeth. 
‘* Weak is the sceptre’s hold that seeks but right : 
a sovereign’s hand 


Is scantly safe, but while it smites. Let him 
Usurp no crown, that likes a guiltless life.” 


But think of your reputation, fatuously urges Polonius. 


‘** Fame goes not with our ghosts: the senseless soul 
Once gone, neglects what vulgar bruit reports.” 


And so ends the first act, where the lines have more sententious 
vigour, and are oftener broken, than in any part of the play. 

The second act contains a Nuntius’ report of Arthur’s wars with 
Rome and victory at Dover ; some further proofs of Conan’s extreme 
old age with fresh illustrations of his sovereign’s patience ; Gawin’s 
mission from Arthur with offers of truce and composition ; their 
rejection by Mordred and the arrival of his allies, Saxons, Irish, 
Picts, and Scots. The most noticeable lines in a tedious act are 
those in which Mordred expresses his imperious desire for supremacy, 
and betrays the opinion that self-restraint in a ruler is evidence of 
weakness. In the third act we have to watch the victorious Arthur 
suffering from an excessively ill-timed fit of compassion for his 
country, his soldiers, his foe, and himself :— 


‘** Fame’s but a blast that sounds awhile 
And quickly stints, and then is quite forgot. 
Look, whatsoe’er our virtues have achieved, 
The chaos, vast and greedy Time, devours. 
To-day all Europe rings with Arthur’s praise : 
"Twill be as hush’d as if I ne’er had been—” 


an attitude which betrays the dramatist’s necessity of making talk 
about nothing,—of throwing up a theme on which moral maxims may 
be strung,—and which is ended by a message of insolent defiance from 
Mordred that stings him into renewed activity. Yet some excuse is 
offered near the close of the act in Arthur’s conscience-stricken sense 
of the sin that resulted in Mordred’s birth. Then comes the Chorus, 
more aptly than its wont, with lines on the sad effects of a lofty 
position ; lines which Shakespeare surely noticed, drawn partly from 
Seneca, and in some of which a vein of genuine poetry makes itself 
felt through weakness of execution and that abuse of alliteration in 
which the play abounds. 
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‘My slender bark shall creep anenst the shore, 
And shun the winds that sweep the weltering waves. 
Proud fortune overslips the safest roads, 
And seeks amidst the surging seas those keels 
Whose lofty tops and tacklings touch the clouds. 
‘*( base, yet happy boors! O gift of gods 
Scant yet perceived! When powder’d ermine robes 
With secret sighs, mistrusting their extremes, 
In baleful breast forecast their foultering fates, 
And stir, and strive, and storm, and all in vain ; 
Behold the peasant poor with tattered coat, 
Whose eyes a meaner fortune feeds with sleep, 
How safe and sound the careless snudge doth snore! 
Low-roofed lurks the house of slender hap, 
Costless, not gay without, scant clean within, 
Yet safe ; and oftener shrouds the hoary hairs, 
Than haughty turrets, rear’d with curious art, 
To harbour heads that wield the golden crest.” 


The chief feature in the fourth act is the Nuntius’ narrative, in two 
hundred lines of swelling alliterative bombast, of the encounter in 
Cornwall, which was preceded by a terrible thunderstorm. Such a 
battle, where— 


‘* Boisterous bangs with thumping thwacks fall thick,” 


may well prove fatal not only to the act, but to almost everybody 
engaged, including the usurper— 


** All fury-like frounc’d up with frantic frets : ” 


and Arthur, mortally wounded, hardly survives. In other scenes, 
Gildas, a British nobleman, who has evidently taken Conan’s mea- 
sure, most unreasonably accuses the councillor as responsible for the 
war; or both lament the ruin of Britain. In the fifth act the dying 
Arthur enters, supported by Cador, Duke of Cornwall, to lament 
the disaster and be consoled by the Chorus. In spite of the stiffness 
and want of art in the execution, there is nobility in the conception 
of Arthur’s character, in his compassion for Mordred and his people, 
in his blame of himself in this scene, in his sorrow over the extinc- 
tion of his line, tempered by the proud sense that his arm has 
wrought its share of great deeds. 


** Yet go we not inglorious to the ground: 
Set wish apart, we have perform’d enough.” 


And the bringing of Mordred’s body upon the stage, with Arthur’s 
desire for the vizor to be lifted that he may gaze on the loved fea- 
tures of his dead son, has dramatic appropriateness, though the 
poetic opportunity is but ill seized. 

Let us not again consign The Misfortunes of Arthur to the dust, 
which is now but rarely disturbed, without briefly acknowledging 
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the service rendered to our drama by this piece and its fellows. We 
are accustomed, and rightly, to rejoice in the triumph of the romantic 
over the classical school, but we must not forget that the vanquished 
conferred undoubted boons upon their conquerors. No one can turn 
from the hopeless metrical irregularity, the rudeness of treatment, 
the dull obscenity, which mark many of the later moralities and the 
rough chronicle plays of the time, to contemplate the comparative 
order and artistic skill seen in the work of Greene and Shakespeare, 
without becoming sensible of this debt. As was said by Mr. J. A. 
Symonds, the pseudo-classic writers ‘forced principles of careful 
composition, gravity of diction, and harmonious construction, on the 
attention of contemporary playwrights.”* They set a standard of 
form which the popular writers were bound to follow; they com- 
pelled them to add strength of thought and beauty of language to 
that vigour of action which they possessed already. In spite of such 
instances of grave treatment as are afforded by Everyman, by The 
Nice Wanton, and The Disobedient Child, one may well have doubts 
whether, without this intervention of classical example, writers 
would ever have attained to true tragic dignity at all. More than 
this. In reading the earlier historical work of Shakespeare, we are 
struck by a certain stiffness and formality of style, a tendency to 
repeat and play upon phrases, which Mr. Hudson, the American 
critic, has called his “rhetorical” manner. As instances, might be 
taken the Duchess’ speech in the first scene of the second act of 
Richard IT., and Margaret’s curse in Richard ITI, (i., 3). There is 
something of the same kind in Marlowe’s Edward II., and in Thomas 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy and Soliman and Perseda ; but one cannot but 
feel that the manner in question has a stronger resemblance to the 
lines in The Misfortunes, or Gorboduc, or Damon and Pithias, and 
that it was from these court-plays that it was borrowed by Marlowe 
and Shakespeare alike. Both infused poetry into it, and strengthened 
the diction; but the sententious and moral force was borrowed. 
Even the wit-combats, the continual play upon words, which abound 
in Shakespeare’s early work, and are found up to 1600 at least, 
though they had a more direct and obvious example in Lyly’s 
euphuism, may yet owe something to the stichomuthia of the Court 
tragedies. Lastly, it is to the Court poets that our drama owes its 
great vehicle of blank verse. The metrical disorder which preceded 
its general adoption is well illustrated in the case of Whetstone’s 
Promos and Cassandra, written in or before 1578, where we find, 
side by side, the old fourteen-syllable Alexandrine into which the 
irregular doggerel of Roister Doister had subsided, the short dactylic 
lines of four accents which had been used by John Heywood, the 
decasyllable line rhymed sometimes alternately sometimes in couplets, 
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* Shakespeare’s Predecessors, p. 244. ° 
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lastly, some blank verse. Lyly recognised the superiority of this 
last, and was the first to employ it exclusively in a comedy, The 
Woman in the Moone, which there is reason to regard as his earliest 
play, written about 1581—2. Peele wrote some good blank verse in 
his Arraignment of Paris (1584), and, later, in his Edward I.; and 
Marlowe set his definitive seal upon it in 1587. But the varied 
cadences which Marlowe introduces, some of which, in spite of 
Collier’s exaggerated praise, are far from appealing to a modern ear, 
had in several cases been unconsciously anticipated; and it is to 
the Court poets that our drama really owes this metre—to Norton 
and Sackville, to Gascoigne and Kinwelmersh, to the authors of 
Tancred and Gismunda, to John Lyly, to Thomas Hughes. 


A hundred years have passed away before Arthur again, in 1691, 
treads the English stage, a century more momentous than any in 
our history. The Armada has been scattered and the naval supre- 
macy of Britain established. The Stuarts have come and gone; 
and England, mistress of herself, allows her sovereigns such tether 
as she deems consistent with her own interests. The great wave 
of Puritanism which deluged the country, retired some thirty years 
ago, leaving behind it a deposit of mud. But ere this we have 
swept and shovelled it largely out of sight, or at least have allowed 
a fair growth of social and political vegetation to curtain it; and 
all the marsh-flies that buzzed and swarmed over its surface have 
had their little day and disappeared. Gone are the Castlemaine 
and the queer Duchesses, the lovely Jennings and the mischievous 
Hamilton, the obliging Miss Stewart and the other lady who, in the 
judgment of his Royal Highness, beat her almost on the post, 
or by the single pip of green silk stockings. Dryden, who had 
basked in the moist heat and tepid airs of that post-fluvial epoch, 
has felt since then the east wind of the Revolution. With the 
transference to the despised Shadwell of his salaried posts of 
poet-laureate and historiographer, he has been thrown almost 
entirely on his own literary efforts for support. Barred by prudence 
from the exercise of his satirical gift aguinst a Government which 
tolerated while it deprived him, yet himself exposed to the irri- 
tating gnat-bites of every petty lampooner who envied his fame, 
he has turned grimly to the task of translating Persius and Juvenal, 
and to the illustration of a ripe critical power by his Discourse on 
Satire. 

But his literary empire could never be wholly lost; and a recent 
fresh attempt in the dramatic direction, the Amphitryon, had some- 
what revived his popularity. It was in order to take advantage of 
this that he resuscitated his uncompleted opera, King Arthur, or The 
British Worthy, a piece conceived originally to be, as sequel to Adbion 
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and Albanius,'the vehicle of political compliment to Charles II. The 
coincidence of the revival of the latter piece with Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion had caused its withdrawal from the boards; and King Arthur, 
the destined sequel, went back into its drawer. Reproduced now, it 
had to be considerably modified to suit the changed conditions. Its 
political bearing is not so much altered as effaced, and the author 
laments the sacrifice of certain attendant literary beauties. Yet the 
restriction must have improved his chance of doing justice to the 
subject. It was one whose treatment had been with him a long- 
cherished dream. Like Milton before him, he had designed it to 
take shape in a great epic poem; and the Discourse on Satire admits 
us to a glimpse of some of the supernatural machinery he had 
intended to employ. But lack of leisure caused by pecuniary pres- 
sure and, later, the events of the revolution, had damped his intended 
wing ; and he sadly abandons the great task, narrowing his effort to 
the completion of an opera, where lofty poetic aim must be subor- 
dinated to the needs of Dr. Purcell’s music and the desire to please 
eye as well as ear. 

To the supernatural agencies before thought of, and partly to the 
connection with Merlin, must be attributed the fairy or magic 
element on which he largely relies. It was “ King Arthur con- 
quering the Saxons”’ that he had wished to write of ; and so, in this 
meagre fulfilment of his loftier scheme, it is Arthur, the national 
champion against these foreign foes, not Arthur, the wronged hus- 
band and father, to whom we are introduced. The intrigue between 
Lancelot and Guinevere, on which we should have expected Dryden 
to expend his skill most willingly, finds no place; neither, character 
even appears in the cast. The personal and amatory interest is, 
however, far from neglected; indeed, it predominates over the 
national. Instead of the frail Guinevere we have, as heroine, the 
blind girl Emmeline, who hails, like her predecessor, from Corn- 
wall, being the daughter of its duke, and whose beauty, if it 
equalled her innocence, must have been rare indeed. She is also an 
object of desire to Oswald, Arthur’s Saxon rival and King of Kent. 
Oswald is assisted by a Saxon magician, Osmond, who has control over 
certain devils headed by ‘“‘ Grimbald, an Earthly Spirit.” Arthur’s 
purveyor of magic is, of course, Merlin; and his party receives 
further opportune aid from “ Philidel, an Airy Spirit,” who, having 
been reluctantly involved in the fall of the angels, is striving, not 
without hope, to regain by virtuous conduct his lost status. It is 
he who thwarts Grimbald’s mission to lead the victorious Arthur 
and his soldiers into a marsh; he who, when Emmeline has been 
surprised by Oswald and immured by Osmond in an enchanted 
grove, is empowered by Merlin with overruling spells, conducts 
Arthur to an interview with his love, and heals her blindness. 
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Merlin’s omission to effect this cure before Emmeline left home is 
not explained. It comes at least in time to emphasise the un- 
desirability of the attentions of Osmond, the énemy’s magic-man, 
who, playing his master false in this respect, entertains the captive 
heroine in the wood with the show of an arctic landscape, where a 
freezing population celebrate a masque of Cupid. Merlin discovers 
the secret of the enchanted grove; and, acting under his advice, 
Arthur makes a second attempt to break the spell. He is met this 
time by blandishments of sirens borrowed from Tasso; and his 
subsequent attempt to hew down one of the trees of the wood calls 
forth a stream of blood and cries, apparently from Emmeline, who 
represents herself as imprisoned in the trunk. He is on the point 
of desisting and disarming, when Philidel discovers to him, in the 
supposed fair, the fiend Grimbald. The grove is then destroyed, 
Grimbald made captive, and Emmeline delivered. In the last act 
the strife between Oswald and Arthur is decided by single combat, 
and Arthur's victory followed by a series of songs. The connection 
between the martial and the amatory interest is, perhaps, hardly 
stringent enough ; though the surprises of the piece were doubtless 
effective on the stage. There is something of a genuine, natural 
touch in the scene where Emmeline recovers her sight: but the 
lines, written in the blank verse to which Dryden’s latest plays 
resort, if generally less absurd, are not so often strong, as those of 
The Misfortunes ; the characterisation is left to be filled in chiefly in 
the tiring-room; and the hero of Geoffrey and Malory becomes the 
tinselled amorist of a pantomime. If the piece can be said to 
exhibit external influence at all, it is that of Comus, which is 
slightly perceived in one or two places. But the opera as a whole 
won immediate popularity. It was revived in 1736, with allusions 
to the Horse of Hanover; and in a somewhat altered and com- 
pressed form in 1784, with additional music by Dr. Arne. When 
Sir Walter published his edition of Dryden in 1808, this alone 
among all his plays was still occasionally performed ; and some of 
Purcell’s music, notably the song in the first act, “‘ Come, if you dare,” 
lingers in modern recollection yet. 

With Mr. Comyns Carr’s King Arthur; a Drama in a Prologue 
and Four Acts, we approach the last and most congenial portion of 
our task. We said at the outset that his play was essentially Tenny- 
sonian. Itis soin the general air and turn of the verses, no less 
than in the treatment of the theme, in the fuller psychology, in the 
speech and feeling assigned to the three chief actors in the story. 
Yet the drama does not merely reflect from the Jdy//s those traits 
which differentiate the nineteenth century from the distant age of 
Malory. The effect of that vast gap of time was seen in Tennyson 
chiefly in the development of the mind and conscience of Guinevere, 
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in the qualifying of Lancelot’s halo of invincible prowess and 
chivalric manliness by the distinct shadow of guilt and remorse, in 
the emphasising in Arthur his love for and absolute trust in his 
wife before the crisis, his mercy for her and his deep melancholy 
afterit. In all three characters the Laureate made large departures 
from Malory ; but in all Mr. Carr may be said to have gone a step 
further still. In the case of Guinevere, while we have recurrence 
to Malory in giving her sight of Arthur first, we have the modern 
psychological explanation of her subsequent conduct, an explanation 
whose modernity is triumphantly established by her discovery in 
Act iv. that it was a self-deception. 


‘** Oft when we kneel and pray 
Before God’s image bleeding on the Cross, 
We cheat our souls, for our vain hearts still seek 
The manhood, not the God: ’twas so with me. 
That hour when Arthur came, it seemed as though 
Christ’s hand had beckoned, and I knelt to him, 
And, in the mist of worship, thought I saw 
The wingéd heart of love. But when you came, 
His great ambassador from Camelot, 
I saw love’s heart indeed, and knew I loved— 
But not the King.” (Act i.) 


It might be natural to suppose that the rise of Guinevere in our 
esteem would increase our willingness to excuse her lover, yet this is 
not the case. The elevation of character given to Arthur in the 
Idyiis had seemed to require the utmost effort to maintain Lancelot 
in hopes of success as his rival; yet in the play, where the mystic 
in Arthur is largely suppressed, Lancelot becomes even less possible. 
Not only are all his warlike achievements in the far background, 
and his prowess and chivalry in tournament excluded from the 
actual picture, but he is represented as false to a love he has vowed 
before the Queen’s coming. Not even his baring of his breast to 
Arthur’s stroke, in the third act, nor his final reported rescue of 
Guinevere from Mordred and the fire in the fourth, seem at all to 
redeem him. The glamour, somehow, is quite gone from Lancelot ; 
in spite of modesty, of piety, of tenderness and solicitude for the 
Queen, he remains something of a carpet-knight, with a taste for 
fine phrases, who has seduced his friend’s wife. 

The advance on the Jdy//s in Arthur’s case is rather that he is less 
of the “blameless prig” of the parody. Tennyson had set himself 
to embody in the King an allegory of the human soul, — 


‘The conscience of a saint 
Among his warring senses.” 


Mr. Carr was under no such limitations. He shows us in the 
prologue a man actuated by the ambition to do great deeds and rule 
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the world; in the first act a husband who tenderly loves and 
cherishes his fair wife, and a king who accords but a grudging 
assent to a purely religious enterprise which mundane wisdom 
disapproves. His best knight, at least, must not, shall not, go. 


‘* This quest is not for thee: 

For thy rich manhood hath a holier task— 
Here, by thy King, to fight for this poor world... . 
(Act i.) 


” 


In the third act we see, first, the incredulity; secondly, the 
alternate stupor and sting of the wrong; thirdly, the just resent- 
ment with the wife and the scorn of her seducer, that are natural 
and fitting in the wronged husband and king, and tend to make Mr. 
Carr’s Arthur more human than the archangel who, in the Jdy/ls, 
visits Almesbury to deliver an address in the interval between two 
wars. Yet love is mixed with the sternness and self-vindication of 
the last act, and we are touched by the fancy that wanders back to 
Cameliard in the last moments of consciousness. We may note that 
for the vision of Guinevere seen by Arthur, first in dream and 
later at the mere, the dramatist seems indebted to Spenser.’ 

Mr. Carr’s treatment of the fair Elaine is one of two points 
where, in a partial return from Tennyson to Malory, he finds 
suggestion for important dramatic modification. Malory repre- 
sents Elaine, the daughter of King Pelles, as mother of Galahad 
by Lancelot, who, in Book xi. ch. 9, reproaches Guinevere with 
robbing her of Lancelot’s love; while her namesake, “Elaine le 
Blank,” is never, either in Malory or Tennyson, confronted with 
her great rival, nor has she ever, in either, been mistress of 
Lancelot’s heart. Mr. Carr, fusing these two Elaines into one, 
brings the maid of Astolat to Court to entreat the Queen’s aid in 
regaining the love which Lancelot owns that he once felt and vowed 
to her. This not only secures the admirable dramatic scene between 
the two women, but leads directly to the declaration of love between 
the Queen and Lancelot, and to the capital curtain where Guine- 
vere, urged alike by Arthur and Elaine, yields, after a struggle, to 
her temptation, and grants to both the prayer that will destroy 
their happiness, by bidding Lancelot abjure the Quest. 

Another point in which the tale is modified is the elimination 
of the Roman war of The Misfortunes, and of the war with 
Lancelot which, in the French Mort d’ Artus, in the Morte Darthur, 
and in Tennyson, precedes Mordred’s rebellion; and the develop- 
ment of the somewhat passive attitude ot watchful hate assigned to 
Mordred in the Jdy//s into an active conspiracy against his uncle’s 
throne, whose progress we are allowed to watch. This conspiracy 


(1) Faerie Queene, i. ix., 13—15. 
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strengthens the unity and interest of the whole play. We hear the 
first low mutterings of the storm in the opening words of the first 
act, at the very time when the King is about to be shorn of half his 
strength by the departure of the Knights of the Grail. Spies 
have been captured lurking about Caerleon, and Mordred tells his 
mother— 
‘* The gathered hosts of Cornwall and of Wales 
Wait but my sign.” 

Between the first and second acts that sign has been given. 
Caerleon, closely besieged, must yield, unless immediate succour is 
sent; while Mordred’s men keep watch on every road to intercept 
all messengers to the unconscious Arthur at Camelot. One such, 
Sir Morys, a Knight of the Round Table, has but just been silenced 
by Mordred’s sword, Lancelot’s chivalrous friendship for the King 
was the one obstacle that Mordred feared; but in this same interval 
has been consummated the fatal sin which is to tie Lancelot’s hands, 
and in the second act Morgan is able to lead her scheming son 
where he may witness the lovers’ embraces beneath the may-white 
woods. 

The interval between Acts ii. and iii. is short, if any. Morys’ 
death has been discovered: Lancelot, going to inform the king, is 
confronted by Mordred, who, confident of his hold upon him through 
the menace publicity bears for Guinevere, boldly avows his own 
treachery and invites complicity. Another passionate scene between 
the lovers, and there follows the arrival of the barge bearing the 
dead Elaine. Her dying message, and the queen’s swoon on hearing 
it, give Mordred his opportunity of discrediting Lancelot’s threatened 
discovery of himself by revealing the intrigue. Lancelot’s attempt 
to. shield Guinevere by denial is unsupported by the conscience- 
stricken queen: he offers himself to Arthur’s sword, but something 
unnerves the king’s hand, and he is dismissed with a bitter adjourn- 
ment of the death-stroke till they meet in arms. Then follows the 
Tennysonian reproach of Guinevere as she lies grovelling at the 
king’s feet, a scene which sacrifices something of dignity to the 
exigencies of space, and something of pathetic force to that more 
humanised conception of Arthur already noted. It is broken by the 
inrush of the knights with news of the danger of Caerleon; and as 
we watch the impressive tableau where Arthur and his knighthood 
stand, with uplifted swords, in stern assumption of martial purpose, 
we are shaken for a moment from our modern dream of silken 
comfort to hear the echo of an heroic conflict and catch the gleam 
of celestial weapons. 

It is in the closing act, where the lines already laid down lead the 
dramatist most apart from his predecessors, that we feel him least 
impressive. It is precisely in the conclusion of the tale that Malory 
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is at his best; itisin the Morte d’ Arthur, written first and following 
closely in Malory’s steps, that Tennyson touched the maximum of 
power. Any departure here was obviously attended with danger ; 
and Mordred’s suit, indignantly repelled by the imprisoned and 
repentant Guinevere, in spite of some good lines, strikes us as a little 
cheap and melodramatic. Mordred, left as Arthur’s representative, 
on the arrival of news of his death assumes the kingdom ; and when 
later tidings announce his victory he determines, relying on Merlin’s 
prophecy, to make his usurpation good. In revenge for Guinevere’s 
rejection of him he arraigns her, on the charge of causing her 
husband’s death, before a council of subservient followers, who 
condemn her to suffer the penalty of fire, unless some knight can be 
found to do battle in her behalf. Ina scene slightly reminiscent 
of that between Edgar and Edmund in King Lear, the wronged 
Arthur answers, with vizored face, the challenge of the herald, hears 
the queen’s pathetic acknowledgment of his recovered empire in her 
heart, reveals himself, when she is gone, to the usurper, and is 
mortally wounded by him in the ensuing combat. Urged by his 
mother, Mordred hurries off to the execution of Guinevere; but 
Arthur’s dying hour is lightened by the news that the sword of 
Lancelot has avenged him, and by the reappearance of Guinevere 
herself, which recalls him, amid the gathering haze of death, to the 
May-time of his love. The act closes with Merlin’s prophecy of 
his immortality, and a vision of the mystic barge and the three 
queens. 

We must, however, acknowledge the superior judgment which 
sought to unite the legend with the present by pointing to Arthur 
as the founder of our national sense, and connecting him, through 
the restoration of the conquering blade to its parent waters, with 
the naval supremacy of his country in after ages. The prologue, 
too, where the national idea is embodied, affords the dramatist 
opportunity for the best lines in a play whose blank verse has no 
small share of dignity and beauty. 


‘** He who would rule the day must greet the dawn. 
There is no hour to lose; give me my sword ! 
For, echoing through the night, I too can hear 
The voice of England, like a sobbing child 
That longs for day ; and, gathering in night’s sky, 
I see that throng of England’s unborn sons, 
Whose glory is her glory—prisoned souls 
With faces pressed against the bars of Time, 
Waiting their destined hour. Give me my sword!” 


R. Warwick Bonp. 
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Lorp Erein has undoubtedly done a wise thing in visiting the 
North-West Frontier during the first year of his Viceroyalty of 
India. It is only by personal inspection of the most important 
positions in the Defence Scheme, such as Quetta, Sukkur, Mooltan, 
Rawalpindi, Attock, and Peshawur, and by personal interviews with 
those to whom these positions are entrusted, that a Viceroy can hope 
to obtain an intelligent insight into the many difficult problems con- 
nected with the defence of the Indian Empire. Blue-book studies in 
Simla and Calcutta may form good groundwork for a statesmanlike 
policy, but some practical acquaintance with the working materials 
is also absolutely necessary. In the speech which he delivered 
before the brilliant assembly of Princes, Sirdars, and leading Euro- 
pean officials at the Lahore Durbar, Lord Elgin explained the effect 
which a long tour along the frontier had produced upon his mind, 
and in the course of his remarks observed :—‘ The time has not 
yet come when we can set aside as of no account the martial instinct 
ofarace. Journeying round the Frontier, and examining the forts 
erected for its defence at great cost, now well-nigh complete, I could 
not but think that there was only one thing more required to make our 
positions impregnable, and that was brave men to hold them. Here, 
in the home of brave men, we have seen yesterday the fine regiments 
of the Imperial Service Troops which the Princes and Chiefs of the 
Punjab have raised for the avowed purpose of testifying to the world 
their determination to make common cause with us in the defence 
of the Empire. It will be my pleasing duty to report to Her Ma- 
jesty, knowing as I do how sincerely she appreciates such proofs of 
loyal devotion from the Princes and Chiefs of India, the gallant 
bearing of the troops that I have seen here.” 

It must be remembered that the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India has no professional head like the other great 
Departments. The Viceroy is his own Foreign Minister. The 
questions that come before him in that capacity, especially those 
relating to Frontier policy connected with defence, are technically, 
perhaps, the most difficult of any that require solution at the hands 
of the Indian Government. There are many authorities who hold 
that this system is a bad one, because no Viceroy, however quitk 
his intellect, and however studious his mind may be, can possibly, 
within his short term of office, make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the intricate business of the Department. 1t is thought that 
the Viceregal Council would be strengthened by the addition of an 
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experienced Foreign Minister trained in the Foreign Department, the 
Viceroy remaining, as now, the sole and supreme arbiter in all matters 
pertaining to /a haute politique. A time of financial depression, how- 
ever, is hardly a favourable season for suggesting the creation of high 
appointments of this nature, and we are not likely to see any such 
new departure in Lord Elgin’s time at any rate. Further, so far as 
Indo-Afghan policy is concerned, Lord Elgin’s way has been made 
comparatively smooth for him by the successful outcome of the 
Durand Mission to Kabul. Lord Lansdowne, before his departure 
for England, had the satisfaction of leaving to his successor a border 
line between India and Afghanistan settled by amicable agreement, 
and free of all that “ debateable”’ territory which had hitherto been 
the baneful cause of so much misunderstanding with Abdurrahman 
Khan. As Lord Lansdowne stated in his parting speech at Cal- 
cutta :— 


** Until this winter, all the conditions were calculated to lead to misconcep- 
tions and strained relations. You had, on the one side, the British Goyern- 
ment, actuated by a strong desire to secure peace upon its marches, and to keep 
open the great avenues by which they are traversed; you had, on the other 
side, an Eastern Ruler, jealous of external influence, conscious of his own 
strength, the inheritor of a throne to which there have always clung the dim, 
but glorious, traditions of a suzerainty, including the whole of the Mahomedan 
tribes of the Punjab frontier. To give such a Ruler a kingdom without pro- 
perly defined boundaries, was to court difficulties and misunderstandings; and 
we have had a plentiful crop of them. Could we be surprised if, under such 
circumstances, the tribes, not knowing whether to look to the Amir, or to us, 
sometimes turned to Kabul, and sometimes to the Punjab Government, or to 
the Baluchistan Agency? Was it strange that, in the presence of such a state 
of things, the trade routes were harried, and raids, followed by bootless repri- 
sals, perpetrated upon British territory, or that every troublesome outlaw and 
intriguing pretender to the Chiefship of a border State should, whenever it 
suited him to set us at defiance, represent himself as enjoying the special pro- 
tection of the Ruler of Islam ; or was it unnatural that the Amir should regard 
with a suspicious eye the extension of our railways, and the piercing of the 
great mountain barriers which screened his possessions from our own ?”’ 


The Commissioners, both Indian and Afghan, appointed to demar- 
cate this new frontier have been, and still are, hard at work at several 
points, determining and putting down permanent pillars to mark the 
new line. Not a single serious disagreement has so far arisen be- 
tween the representatives of the two Governments, and if the work 
proceeds as smoothly in the future as it is proceeding now, we shall 
soon have the satisfaction of drawing that definite red line across the 
maps, the absence of which has hitherto been one of the most extra- 
ordinary anomalies of our Indian Empire. The settlement of the 
New Chaman business alone would have justified satisfaction with 
the work of the Durand Mission, for there is good reason to believe 
that Abdurrahman Khan was particularly irritated at the terminus 
of the Quetta-Khojak railway through the Khwaja Amran Range 
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having been pushed right on to the plain of Kadomi. The acknow- 
ledged boundary San followed the western face of the Range, 
and the Amir held that the terminus of the railw: ay, after it had 
passed through the Khojak Tunnel, should have been somewhere on 
that face. Now, between the Khwaja Amran mountains and the 
Kadomi plain, there is a long sloping glacis upon which it would 
have been most expensive, if not quite impossible, to locate a ter- 
minus with several miles of troop sidings, together with store- 
houses and yards for stacking the material of the extension of the 
railway to Kandahar. The wish being undoubtedly father to the 
thought, the Government of India reasoned that the glacis was part 
and parcel of the Range itself, and accordingly it carried the line 
down for twelve miles along favourable gradients to the level ground. 
Even granting that the glacis was within the British border, the 
New Chaman terminus is undoubtedly on the plain itself, and in any 
case, therefore, Abdurrahman Khan’s irritation can hardly be said 
to have been unjustifiable. However, all’s well that ends well. Sir 
Mortimer Durand succeeded in persuading the Amir to recognise 
New Chaman as within the British border, and His Highness no 
doubt found in the addition of Rs. 600,000 to his annual subsidy 
adequate payment for the little square patch of barren plain that 
had been taken from him. 

It is barely three years since the first train ran into Chaman, yet, 
contrasted with the vast, arid, sun-dried expanse around it, this tiny 
westernmost outpost of the Indian Empire—with its railway station, 
its substantially constructed buildings, its well-kept roads, its busy 
bazaar, its “tribal proof” fort—already offers a unique picture of 
British forethought and British thoroughness. With an abundant 
supply of water, brought down by pipes from the Khojak Tunnel far 
above, its little roads have been shaded with poplars and willows, 
and its little gardens made to blossom with flowers and plants. Life 
in the small cantonment now goes on pretty much as it does at the 
other outposts along the border, and the dull monotony of existence 
is even brightened by the presence of ladies. Within a very short 
time the Afghan-Baluchistan Boundary Commissions will set their 
pillars around it; and then, perhaps, the Amir will rescind the order 
compelling his agents to treat it as Maya,—delusion. If the Amir 
could also be induced to encourage rather than discourage local 
trade with his subjects, this 88 miles of frontier railway might 
become commercially as well as strategically important. He considers, 
as he informed Sir Mortimer Durand, that his kingdom is not at 
present ripe for a commercial treaty, though he warmly supports the 
establishment of a regular Amad Raft (coming and going) between 
Afghanistan and India, which, he said, would ‘confound any 
common enemy.” His Highness’s jealous territorial exclusiveness 
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is, unfortunately, opposed to permitting an extension of the railway 
to Kandahar, except under stress of invasion from the west; but, 
pending this permission, the whole material of the line, including 
the smallest requisites of construction, lies stored ready at New 
Chaman, and, to a casual visitor like myself, forms perhaps the most 
interesting feature of this most interesting place. 

If a few years have resulted in such wonderful developments at 
the small outpost of Chaman, they have resulted in far more wonder- 
ful developments at Quetta, on the other side of the Khwaja Amran. 
What was a mere camp at the top of the Bolan Pass before the 
first railway train ran into it in 1887, has since become an impreg- 
nable place d’armes—the heart and kernel of the frontier defence 
scheme. What was formerly a bare, unsubstantial, waterless old 
town, at the end of a hideously arid valley, protected by an old- 
fashioned fort, is now a well-shaded, substantial, well-irrigated 
cantonment, protected in front by a scientific line of fortifications, 
extending for some miles right across the valley, ending in an 
elaborate system of batteries on each lateral range of mountains, and 
strengthened in the rear by a stronghold which contains a first-class 
arsenal, and which guards the huge commissariat stores that are held 
in reserve for the two first Army Corps. Commanding on the north 
and west all the direct routes from Southern Afghanistan to the 
Punjab, and on the south the passes leading into Sind, a position 
has been established which renders aggression from Herat and 
Kandahar practically impossible. At the same time, it should be 
remembered that a stand at Quetta must be regarded only as a 
remote contingency of frontier defence. It is as a base of operations 
in the Kandahar and Ghazni directions that Quetta must be primarily 
regarded. ‘The essential elements of combative strength are mobile,” 
remarks Sir Charles Dilke, in his Imperial Defence ; “ fixed defences 
are mere supports or auxiliaries . . . Thus the vital element of 
defensive strength is, from its nature, equally available for offensive 
operations, and no efficient preparation for defence is possible that will 
not serve for the attack.” Apply this sound reasoning to the Quetta 
position, and I fear that it will be found that while from a purely 
defensive standpoint it has been rendered as safe and unassailable as 
it can be, from the standpoint of a base of operations, it leaves much 
to desire still. ‘In any operations that we may be obliged to under- 
take owing to our engagements with the Amir of Afghanistan, or 
our solicitude for the ultimate safety of our Indian Empire,” re- 
marked an experienced frontier official and distinguished soldier to 
me the other day, “we are like the second players in a game of 
chess. Our opponents have the opening of the game in their hands, 
and the choice of the gambit is theirs. We must move our pieces 
along the line selected by them for their main attack, and it is 
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impossible to know, until they have developed their gambit, along 
what lines it will be necessary for us to advance.” By selecting 
Quetta as our most advanced, our best-prepared, and practically 
our only really fortified base of operations, we have formally 
announced the line which would suit us best; but this entails the 
almost absolute certainty that another line will be chosen by our 
opponents. That this will be the Kabul line is hardly open to 
doubt. “I am convinced,” remarked another high authority to me, 
“that after the first necessary advance into Afghan-Turkestan and to 
Herat, and the consolidation of its base along the line of the Hindu- 
Kush, an invading army will determine as its next real objective 
Kabul and Kandahar. Kabul is the key of Afghanistan, the greatest 
strategical point of that country, the centre of all its power and 
communications, well cultivated and well supplied with provisions, 
sufficient, with good harvests, to supply an army of 100,000 men for 
a twelvemonth. Moreover, Kabul could be reached from the Hindu- 
Kush base in far less time than it could from the westernmost out- 
posts of India. If these latter remain where they now are, an 
invading army from Central Asia could always be first at Kabul. 
And with Kabul as a base, an invading army would have its right 
flank protected by the Safed Koh Mountains, and its left by the 
Kabul River and Kafiristan Hills; it would be separated from the 
rich districts of Laghman and Jellalabad by a tract of hilly country 
only 25 miles broad as the crow flies; finally, it would have three 
separate lines of advance to the Khyber Hills, and from there 
three separate lines to the Peshawur Valley. Again, with regard 
to the Quetta position, it seems to me we ought to be cautious as to 
advancing our force towards Kandahar and the Helmund. Defen- 
sively Quetta is strong enough, but offensively it is, I cannot help 
thinking, weak, on account of the great distance that has to be 
traversed to the seaboard, the constant danger of interrupted railway 
communication with Hindustan, and the scarcity of important places 
in the rear. These conclusions are based on the supposition that we 
have been unable to save Herat and Afghan-Turkestan, a contingency 
which prudence, if not a frank acknowledgment of our limited 
powers, compels us to consider.” 

The worst weakness in the position of Quetta as a base of opera- 
tions in the first stages of a campaign liesin the present undeveloped 
system of strategic frontier railways. On this point, it would appear 
from the many inquiries I made during a recent tour on the frontier, 
that expert opinions are unanimous. It is clear that any defence 
scheme is deficient which does not admit the rapid concentration of 
troops at any point on the frontier, and, should necessity arise after our 
opponents have declared their gambit, the rapid transfer of forces from 
one point to another. Now the distance from Quetta to Peshawur 
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in a direct geographical line is little more than 400 miles, but the pre- 
sent railway distance is no less than 1,072 miles. This long détour is 
made vid Sibi, Ruk and Lahore, the Indus being crossed and recrossed 
at Sukkur and Attock. The détour will be shortened by 372 miles 
when the Cis-Indus line from Sher Shah to Mari is extended 
to Attock (a work which is now in progress, but with a very limited 
allotment of funds), but even then the détour will be very consider- 
able. Moreover, apart from this détour, the line between Quetta 
and the Indus is in constant danger of damage by flood. If the bare 
and dreary Baluchistan Hills were composed of solid honest rock, a 
line through them might be rendered fairly safe; but they are com- 
posed of loose, slipping, treacherous stuff that mocks the persevering 
energy of the cleverest engineers. Of the two lines constructed 
through them, the southern, or Bolan, line, was finally and com- 
pletely wrecked by flood in August, 1890, and the northern, or 
Harnai, line, which is the one at present used, is in constant danger 
of landslips, and may be completely blocked at any moment. The 
southern line, however, is in course of reconstruction, on a new and 
safer alignment, with a double line of rails, and it is expected that 
through communication with Quetta by this route will be restored in 
July next, at a total cost of 2 crores of rupees, which comes to over 
2 lakhs of rupees a mile for the ninety odd miles. Some idea of the 
difficulties of construction may be gathered from the fact that the 
Bolan ravine is at places barely 100 to 150 feet wide, with preci- 
pitous sides, and is so tortuous that the railway crosses and recrosses 
it nine times in a length of four miles, each crossing requiring 
special engineering treatment. Then the Sibi-Ruk section across 
the Baluchistan pat, or submontane desert tract, is also liable to flood 
damage. It is merely a surface line—that is, it follows the slight 
undulations of the ground in the drainage areas—and the flood 
water sweeps across the permanent way, which last year was blocked 
for weeks from this cause. It is proposed, however, to make this 
section safe by constructing masonry viaducts over the dips in the 
plain to which the water naturally gravitates. 

Eventually, no doubt, the communications between Quetta and the 
Indus will be made as safe as human ingenuity can make them; but 
there is no disguising the fact that they will never be absolutely 
trustworthy. Then, again, the line down the right bank of the Indus 
to Karachi, commercially so important as the outlet of the Punjab 
wheat trade, and strategically so important as the means of bringing 
supplies and reinforcements to Quetta from its sea base, suffers so 
much interruption by floods that it can never be depended upon. 
But for this also a remedy has been proposed, a special conference of 
Public Works officials who assembled at Sukkur during Lord Elgin’s 
recent visit having decided on the construction of a loop line on the 
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left bank of the Indus, which would cross the river again opposite 
Hyderabad at Kotri, 100 miles above Karachi. 

With securer communications between Quetta, the Indus, and the 
seaboard, a feeling of comparative safety will pervade the minds of 
those responsible for efficient mobilisation. Nevertheless a great 
deal more remains to be done before the system of strategic railways 
can be regarded as even approaching perfection. The long line of 
frontier outposts, from Quetta in the south to Peshawur in the north, 
has been pushed farther and farther from the Indus, but as yet there 
is not a single mile of railway connecting them with their bases on 
the Indus, nor connecting them laterally with one another. For 
purposes of rapid mobilisation their garrisons are well-nigh useless. 
If portions of them were required to reinforce Quetta in the south, 
they would first of all have to make long road marches to the Indus, 
crossing the river to the Sind-Sagar line, and reaching the main army 
by a long roundabout railway journey, eid Sher Shah, Ruk, and 
Sibi; while to concentrate at Peshawur in the north, they would 
either have to march all along the frontier, or march to the Indus, 
and then make a long détour by railway. Of course, when the Mari- 
Attock line is finished this tremendous détour will be avoided ; but 
the march eastward to the left bank of the Indus will still be neces- 
sary. Rapid concentration of frontier troops, either at Quetta or 
Peshawur, will indeed never be possible until lateral railways are 
constructed in the Trans-Indus territory, and linked with the Cis- 
Indus system by a bridge at some central point between Attock and 
Sukkur. This railway, it has been pointed out, “commits the 
British Government to no policy, except the defence of the present 
Indian frontier.” It would further secure control over the Pathan 
tribes, many of whom, like the Waziris at the present moment, 
must be given convincing proof of the power and resources of the 
British Government before they will relinquish their unfriendly 
attitude, settle down submissively to enjoy peace and prosperity 
under its rule, and be ready to offer that friendly help which will be 
of such vital importance to us in time of trouble. 

There is little doubt about the best alignment for this Trans-Indus 
railway. Its central point, linked to the Cis-Indus system by a 
bridge, would be at Dera Ismail Khan. The northern section would 
serve Tonk, Bunnoo, Kalabagh, and Kohat, and would end some- 
where on the Attock-Peshawur line; its southern section (by far the 
more important one) would run westwards across the open Derajat 
plain for 55 miles to Murtiza at the mouth of the Gomul Pass, 
and then southwards, through the Zhob Valley, to Khanai, on the 
Hurnai-Quetta Railway. The mountain portion, from Khanai to 
Murtiza, would be 267 miles long. For 188 miles from Khanai the 
work of construction would be fairly easy, but the remaining 79 
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miles would present great, though by no means insurmountable, 
difficulties. The stiffest portion would be between Kajuri Kach (a 
name lately made familiar to the public in connection with the 
Waziristan business) and Muritza. A few miles below Kajuri Kach, 
where the Zhob and Gomul Rivers meet, the hills form a gorge with 
perpendicular cliffs hardly 150 feet wide, through which the com- 
bined rivers force their way under the name of the Gomul River. 
The waters in flood here are sometimes banked up to 80 feet above 
low-water level. The railway will have to be carried in an almost 
continuous tunnel, gallery, or cutting along the cliff, some parts of 
which are so precipitous that, before construction is attemr ted, a 
temporary pathway must be built out on iron supports as a means of 
communication. After leaving this gorge the railway would be 
carried along the slope of hills until Murtiza is reached. The cost 
of the line would be 12 lakhs a mile all through, parts of it costing 
as much as 4 lakhs a mile. Many as are the strategic advantages of 
this line, it would have commercial advantages also. It follows the 
chief trade route between India, Afghanistan, and Central Asia, 
along which thousands of native traders, with their Kafilas, journey 
year by year; and it can hardly be doubted that these men would 
willingly abandon the last, most difficult, and most tedious, portion of 
their long journey if railway transport permitted them to dispose of 
their goods before coming to it, 

With regard to the bridge that would form the connecting link 
between the Trans-Indus and Cis-Indus lateral railways, a good 
deal of discussion has taken place. Surveys and explorations by the 
railway engineers when put on paper, and discussed exhaustively 
with the military authorities, reduced the problem to four practicable 
schemes, viz., Kushalgarh, Kalabagh, Dera Ismail Khan, and a 
position near Dera Ghazi Khan. Broadly put, the cost of each 
scheme increases as we descend the Indus by equal increments, from 
Rx. 250,000 at Kushalgarh to Rx. 1,250,000 at Dera Ghazi Khan. 
The two upper schemes were at once rejected by military opinion as 
too near the existing bridge at Attock. The consensus of opinion 
finally arrived at proposed to substitute a steam ferry for a bridge. 
For this it would be necessary to narrow the Indus to a gut some 
3,000 feet wide, and to protect the flanks of the gut with stone. The 
scheme also contemplates the use of collateral bridging in addition 
to the main gut. This will meet the necessity of not disturbing 
valuable cultivation. The cost of the project, which is 14 miles long, 
is estimated at only 26 lakhs. 

Lastly, to complete the system of Trans-Indus railways as far as 
it is possible to do so under present circumstances, it is essential to 
construct a westward extension from Peshawur to some point on the 
Kabul River, a line which would be complementary to the westward 
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extension from Quetta to New Chaman. If it is necessary to anti- 
cipate an invading army at Kandahar, it is equally necessary to 
anticipate it at Kabul. It is indisputable, as the authority I have 
quoted above remarks, that an invading army, with Afghan-Tur- 
kestan as a base, could, under conditions as they now are on the 
Indian side, reach Kabul from the west before we could reach it 
from the east. It would not be able to do so, however, if we pos- 
sessed a railway up the Kabul River from our base at Peshawur. The 
Amir could make no objection to our constructing this railway, at 
any rate up to the Khyber-Asmar frontier line, which is now under de- 
marcation by Mr. Udny and General Gholam Hyder. Moreover, it is 
just this section of a line to Kabul which presents the most difficul- 
ties, and were it constructed, the extension into the Afghan capital 
would be a comparatively easy and rapid task whenever the time 
came for undertaking it. Leaving the road to Jamrud and through 
the Khyber on the left, the line would strike the Kabul River where 
it issues from the mountains at Ursak, 16 miles of easy work. 
From Ursak to Narai, 21 miles, would be the most difficult portion, 
the river between these places running through a narrow gorge which 
will necessitate much heavy cutting, numerous bridges, and some 
fifteen tunnels, aggregating 6,800 feet. Beyond Narai the valley 
widens out, and the work becomes lighter over the 18 miles to Dakka, 
which is the farthest point that has been reached by our railway 
surveyors. The estimated cost for the whole 55 miles is 2} lakhs a 
mile all through. 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that a good deal 
remains to be done before the system of strategic railways between 
Quetta and Peshawur can be said to be fairly complete. Fortunately 
the bulk of the work has been done, the bulk of the expenditure 
been provided. It would be neither an economical nor a consistent 
policy to come to a dead stop just short of the point where effective 
mobilisation becomes possible, and therefore the Government of India 
should in duty bound continue to appropriate yearly for these frontier 
railways such funds as it can possibly spare. 

“In problems of Indian Defence,” a distinguished frontier official 
observed to me in conversation a week or two ago, 


“there are three main factors to be taken into account—-political, military, 
and engineering. So far, the engineering factor has been given first and fore- 
most consideration; and rightly so, for tue construction of railways, roads, 
and fortifications must precede any definite determination of the political and 
military factors. The engineers are within measurable distance of completing 
their part of the programme, and the time has now come when military and 
political factors, hitherto postponed, may be dealt with in a spirit of more 
confidence. In each of these two factors I discern one step of paramount im- 
portance: in the political, the appointment of a Commissioner for the whole 
Trans-Indus territory dependent upon the Foreign Department, but inde- 
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pendent of the Cis-Indus Governments; and in the military, the location of a 
mobile force of some 10,000 men at some point or points in the centre of the 
borderland. Sir Charles Dilke was perfectly reasonable when, after con- 
sulting authorities on the spot, he contended that there should not be one 
policy for the Bolan, another for the Khyber, and a third for the Tochi Valley 
and Gomul Pass; but one policy for the frontier, the passes, and the tribes. 
The present loyal and peaceful condition of the Baluchistan border is due 
simply and solely to the fact of its being administered by a single Agent, and 
the disloyal and restless condition of the border north of it, is due simply and 
solely to the fact of its being administered in portions by the ordinary civil 
officers of the Punjab Government, many of them youthful gentlemen, for 
whom the sturdy Pathans have little respect or liking. I am convinced if a 
man like the late Sir Robert Sandeman were given control of that portion of 
the frontier, we should soon hear no more about frontier expeditions and tur- 
bulent tribesmen. We should have the tribes on our side, as we have in Balu- 
chistan, and the question of Indian defence would then be rid of that great 
disturbing factor, tribal untrustworthiness.” 


Unfortunately, the unreasoning jealousy of the Punjab officials is 
at once aroused when mention is made of such an arrangement, and, 
as yet, the Government of India has not had the courage to sanction 
it in the face of their opposition. An exception, however, has been 
made in the Khyber, which possesses an Agent of its own. And 
the conspicuous success which has attended Colonel Warburton’s 
treatment of the Khyber tribes (who furnish a corps of border 
militia, the Khyber Rifles, of proved loyalty and bravery), is a signal 
testimony to the value of what has been called, though not quite 
correctly, the Sandeman system of frontier administration. But the 
day must come when so obviously desirable a reform will be carried 
out. And the sooner the better, if the result is to be a cessation 
of those oft-recurring “little wars,” one of which we -have recently 
been watching, with such absorbing interest, in Chitral. 

“ With regard to the military step which I advocate,” continued 
the same frontier authority,— 


‘‘it should not be regarded as an addition to, but as a modification of the 
present mobilisation scheme, which otherwise is open to no adverse criticism. 
It is generally agreed, I think, that whatever action we may take for the 
defence of Afghanistan, and thereby of our Indian Empire, must be swift and 
decisive from the very first. A friendly Afghanistan will regard any delay on 
our part with apprehension; an unfriendly Afghanistan will regard it as an 
incentive to resistance on the approach of our armies. The mobile force of 
10,000 men which I would see posted in the front and centre of our border— 
say in and around Wano, where it would be within reach of either Ghazni or 
Kabul—would ‘ determine’ the situation in either alternative, and be able to 
gain some early intelligence of the movements of any invading force operating 
on the western border of His Highness’s dominions. Under the present mobi- 
lisation scheme, this ‘determining’ of the situation is left to the two Army 
Corps; but it would take at least six weeks to mobilise the main armies and 
to concentrate them at Quetta or Peshawur, a delay which might prove fatal, 
and would certainly prove harmful to our prospects of ultimate success. This 
mobile force, it should be remarked, would be only the avant-garde of the Army 
Corps, and would rejoin the line on being overtaken. It is not for me to spe- 
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cify its constitution ; but I think there can be hardly two opinions with regard 
to the necessity of a force of the kind.” 


With the army reorganization scheme now off his hands Sir 
George White has a good opportunity for giving this matter, and 
others connected with mobilisation, his earnest and undivided atten- 
tion. His predecessor left India with the satisfaction of knowing 
that everything had been done to secure efficient mobilisation that 
could be done in the time; but, after all, Lord Roberts’s time was 
limited, and he was obliged to leave a few angularities to be rounded 
off by his successor, Mule transport is still deficient to the extent 
of some 4,000 animals, 16,000 out of a required 20,000 being the 
most there are at the disposal of the Government. The army has 
still to be supplied with transport carts constructed on the new 
models recently selected, for which special hydraulic machinery is 
required. The manufacture of cordite ammunition in India has still 
to be placed on a practical basis. Then there is the disturbing 
problem of desertions from frontier recruited regiments to be seriously 
faced and considered ; instead of being glossed over and excused. 
There is a homely proverb about putting all your eggs into one 
basket which has special significance when the eggs have a nasty 
habit of tumbling out even before they are subjected to any rude 
shocks. I need only point to the recent scandalous desertions from 
the Waziristan Delimitation Escort to give point to my meaning. 

The Abbé Dubois, in the preface of that wonderful book of his, 
which was published seventy years ago, but remains to-day the most 
trustworthy treatise on India, remarked, after enumerating the 
inestimable benefits which British rule had conferred and would 
confer on India :— 

‘L’inconvénient le plus 4 craindre, selon moi, c’est l’exiguité des richesses 
du pays; c’est la misére et la nonchalance de ses habitants. Un gouverne- 
ment a qui son intérét bien entendu conseille de n’étre ni injuste ni oppres- 
seur, trouvera-t-il longtemps dans l’empire immense qu’il a fondé les ressources 
suffisantes pour faire face aux frais dispendieux de son administration? Dieu 
seul, au reste, connait la destinée future des états! ”’ 


There are those who would have us believe that this time has now 
come, or is fast coming, when the cost of British rule must be 
regarded as a burden too heavy for India to bear. In expressing 
the faith that is in them these pessimists point especially to the 
increased military expenditure of the last decade, and declare that 
it cannot go on or India will be bankrupt. They may be right or 
they may be wrong in declaring that increased military expenditure, 
and not increased loss by exchange, is the principal cause of the 
present financial embarrassment of the Government of India, but as 
the bulk of this increased military expenditure comprises charges 
which are not recurring, apprehensions of still more serious embar- 
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rassment from this cause in the future are scarcely justified. The 
truth is that nine years ago the Government of India was in the 
position of a bad landlord who had carelessly allowed his house to 
lapse into such a condition of unsafeness that a shock from without 
would have brought it to the ground. A slight movement of its 
chief buttress (the visit of the Amir of Afghanistan to India) resulted 
instantly in a disturbance of the whole fabric (the incident at 
Penjdeh). The disturbance was fortunately arrested (though at a 
considerable sacrifice of proprietary interest), and the fabric was 
saved for the time. The warning, however, was sufficient to con- 
vince the landlord at last that very extensive repairs and alterations 
were necessary. The expenses were great, and it was no longer pos- 
sible to spread them, as they should have been spread, over a long 
series of years. The work had to be done thoroughly and at once, 
and the natural consequence was that the landlord had to find large 
sums of money which ought rightly to have been provided many 
years before, and might then have been distributed more economi- 
cally. That these repairs and alterations were in some cases extra- 
vagantly carried out it is impossible to deny, but the extravagance 
was mainly due to the haste necessitated by want of foresight and 
prudence in the past. Happily the building is now so far repaired 
that there is no further cause for immediate apprehension of serious 
disturbance from without. The sums that have still to be provided 
to make the building perfectly secure are comparatively small ; and 
when they have been found there will only be expenditure on 
upkeep. 
Henry Braucnampr. 

(Editor of the Madras Mail.) 
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FACTORY LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN. 


Four years ago the Factory Acts were, to some extent, amended ; but, 
under the present administration, labour springs again at its oppor- 
tunity, and Mr. Asquith’s record will be incomplete if he fails, not 
only to carry a measure which aims at making life better worth 
living for several millions of people, but also to render that measure 
thoroughly worthy of the character which has hitherto distinguished 
his efforts in the cause of Industry. 

The laundry-worker may take heart. Broken-down women, like 
one who exclaimed, ‘I’m going to make shift to hold out a bit now, 
for the Factory Act is coming,” will have a chance to recover the 
health and strength strained beyond endurance by days and nights 
of exhausting pressure, amid conditions calculated to sap the strength 
of the strongest. 

Every effort has been made to place the facts regarding these 
conditions before the public. In addition to previous inquiries, Miss 
Clementina Black has lately collected and carefully tabulated parti- 
culars relating to steam laundries, supplied from sources upon which 
full reliance may te placed. According to these, a full week’s 
work, taking the short Monday and Saturday and the long Friday, 
very commonly comes out at upwards of seventy-three hours, or, to 
quote one example, taken at random from twenty :— 





Monday 8 AM. to 5 P.M. 9 hours. 
Tuesday a a — . 
Wednesday 7 a eee ws x 
Thursday 7 a» ay SOR, 15} ,, 
Friday . 7! « 4 ee 
Saturday 8 ,, ,, 1°30P.M. 5+ ,, 
Total 73} hours. 


In busy seasons, which usually last from Easter till August, but 
may range from Easter to December, it is quite common to work on 
Friday till 3.30, and occasionally till 4 or even 5 in the morning. 
Girls of 15 and 16, working 74 hours a week for a wage of 5s., 
will be kept till 3.30 on Friday, with ld. an hour for overtime. 
Sunday work is not unknown ; almost all work through Good Fri- 
day and part of Bank Holidays, and Christmas Day is the only one 
universally excepted. 

The pay is poor, considering the arduous nature of the work ; 
piece-workers earn from 12s, to 15s. a week. Finery ironers may 
make as much as 20s., but time-workers are paid 2s. 6d. for a full 
VOL. LVII. N.S. dE 
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day and 3d. an hour for overtime. A collar hand, who gets Id. a 
dozen, mentions 16 dozen as a good day’s work for 12 hours. In no 
case is the worker allowed to sit down, or given time for a meal 
after 5.30, and it hardly ever appears, that when overtime is worked, 
there is time off in the day. 

The air is charged with steam, which collects on the ceiling, 
drenches the cotton clothes of the women and children, and drips 
from their hair; the ironing-rooms are seldom well-ventilated, and 
the temperature is fearfully high. Dangerous machinery is unde- 
fended, and accidents to hands and fingers occur frequently. 

At last, we rejoice that it is proposed to bring this stupendous 
industry under control, but it is rather surprising to note the exemp- 
tion of hand-laundries (i.c., laundries in which no steam or water- 
power is used) from the most important sanitary provisions. It is 
the premises of the hand-laundry which are often small, old- 
fashioned, and imperfectly adapted. It is here that we find (in rooms 
74 or 8 feet high) lines stretched above the workers’ heads, from 
which wet clothes flap against their shoulders, and badly laid, 
worn-out floors, which collect pools of soapy water, from which the 
workers are ill-defended by old mats or unsteady islands, improvised 
out of loose bricks. Here, too, the coke or gas-stove, placed in the 
middle of the ironing-room, vitiates the already exhausted air with 
its noxious fumes. 

The temperature recently ‘registered in some hand-laundries in 
Kensington, ranges from 80° to 90° F. Numbers of hands are em- 
ployed in these, and it is difficult to see why no attempt is to be made 
to regulate their temperature and to insure properly drained floor- 
ing. To require much of the cottage room, where Mrs, Brown calls 
in Mrs. Smith to help her to wash for Mrs. Jones, might be too 
drastic, but one would like to see the line drawn at hand-laundries 
which employ more than (say) two paid assistants, instead of, as at 
present, efforts directed towards penalising those large establishments 
from which all the best improvements are to be hoped for. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s amendments propose that the Cotton Cloth 
Factories’ Act for 1889 shall apply to every laundry, with such 
modifications as to the limits of humidity as may be settled by the 
Secretary of State. A practical result of such a provision would 
be to separate the drying from the washing and ironing-rooms, 
while, even in the washing-room, proper ventilation would disperse 
the heavy steam which conduces to the rheumatism and chest diseases 
to which laundresses are peculiarly liable. 

The Bill specially excepts any laundry in which the only persons 
employed are members of the same family dwelling there, and it 
consequently does not entertain the idea of domestic workshops in 
this trade. It is not easy or even desirable to interfere with the 
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woman who takes in a little washing, and is helped by her own 
family only. On the other hand it is not only likely, but strikes us 
as almost inevitable, that a system will spring up by which large 
laundries will farm out their surplus work to be done at emergency 
hours, in a fringe of small cottage homes, where the labour of the 
children of the family, boys and girls of thirteen or fourteen, and 
even younger, may be unscrupulously utilised, and where once more 
“those will be best off who have the most of them.” Remem- 
bering how child-labour has been invariably exploited wherever the 
opportunity has been given, it is impossible to avoid a misgiving 
that such tasks as turning the handles of machines, carrying irons 
and heavy pails of water, and folding for the mangle, may come to 
press heavily on the weakest, in ways which will not be realised till 
some crying scandal compels our attention. This point can only be 
dealt with by the clause in the Bill concerning the giving out of 
work, under which homes to which great laundries habitually give out 
work may be regarded as part of the factory, and if this aspect of 
the trade should be inspected out of existence as soon as it arises, 
there will be little to regret. 

Inspectors would doubtless deal discreetly with hand-laundries 
already existing, which may be difficult to adapt to the requirements 
of to-day. We must, however, recollect that 8s. and probably double 
that amount, is charged to the customer for the 16 dozen which 
the collar-workers turn out for 1s. 4d.; that elaborate cotton dresses 
are “ got up” at the rate of 1s. 6d. each, and that 4s. to 5s. is not an 
unusual price to charge for them; that shirts, for which 1s. 3d. a dozen is 
paid to the ironers, cost the tradesman and the gentleman from 4d. 
to 8d. each, and other things in proportion ; so that, making every 
allowance for expensive premises and other outlay, the profits should 
admit of the relaying of flooring, the putting in of ventilators, and 
the addition of a drying-room. 

Those who oppose the emancipation of laundry-workers from the 
“tyranny of perfect freedom,” threaten them with displacement by 
men, able to work excessive hours. If women can only retain their 
employment on condition of working such long hours, it is better 
that some should lose it, rather than that those hours should be com- 
pulsory for all, but there is no reason to believe that any number of 
women will be thrown out. Much of the work requires a skilled 
hand and a skilled man would not work for the wages which women 
at present accept. Some of the rougher work may fall into men’s 
hands at first, but as in the case of other factories, the hours will in 
the end be settled by the class of workers whose output is limited. 
We must not forget that well-ordered laundries already exist where the 
proprietors find factory regulations not incompatible with prosperity. 
The Women’s Employment Defence League tells us that no Factory 
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Act will succeed in changing the customs and requirements of the 
British public, and that “the wash” is a sacred institution which it 
is hopeless to attempt to control ; but, as a matter of fact, the public 
adapts itself with remarkable docility to any change dictated by the 
law, and only waits to be told what it must do, to discover that it 
is perfectly able to do it. 

“As long as legal overtime is allowed, illegai overtime will be 
worked.” So said one of a ‘deputation to the Home Secretary last 
year. It is the knowledge that this statement is absolutely true, 
added to a well-founded belief in the evils of overtime, which 
makes us ungrateful for any proposal dealing with it, short of total 
abolition. 

In men’s highly-organised trades the feeling against overtime has 
grown steadily stronger. The opinion of the extra strain involved 
is expressed by the rate of pay demanded—a rate which has risen from 
time and a quarter to time and a-half. The popular idea of overtime 
among women is that it is a means whereby they can augment their 
daily earnings at their own discretion. The practical working of a 
permission which becomes an order, compels the workers to add 
another three hours at least to the long day’s work, often for many 
days beyond the legal limit, at the pleasure of the employer. The 
convictions for working illegal overtime secured by Miss Abraham 
in 1894, in the dressmaking business alone, suggest to what an extent 
undiscovered breaches of the law exist. The late Chief Inspector of 
Factories states that granting an extension till nine, leads to work 
being carried on till one or two in the morning, sometimes even 
longer than that. Miss Collet, when collecting evidence for the 
Labour Commission, came across one house where a number of French 
dressmakers occasionally worked all night, others where overtime 
was constantly worked without the required notice to the inspector 
being given, and says that it is obvious that illegal overtime is very 
frequently worked. However vigilant the inspector may be, as the 
pressure comes on in many business places simultaneously, it is 
impossible to detect any considerable number at one time. The 
dressmaker, pressed to finish two or three court dresses, averaging 
thirty guineas each, or a costly trousseau, does not hesitate to risk 
incurring a small penalty for “‘ not reporting overtime,” and it is 
easy to make the poor dependent employees swear that it is the first 
day that week that they have made long hours, though the inspector 
may shrewdly suspect that the number of days legally allowed have 
been far exceeded. Cases occur in the printing trade where women 
work all night, and for several days and nights together, when some 
popular magazine has to be brought out up to time. Weddings and 
funerals are made the occasion for excessive hours. As a country 
dressmaker said, to justify the employment of a number of young 
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girls from 7 A.M. on one day to 8 p.m. on the day following, 
“ Miss —-— was going to be married. What could I do?” 

Even where a case for prosecution is brought to light, the difficulty 
of securing a conviction is considerable. Girls sometimes give infor- 
mation when goaded by fatigue, the exhortations of relatives, and 
the consciousness of breaking health, but their courage is apt to fail 
entirely when they are required to come forward, and not unnatur- 
ally, when they know that if they give evidence they will be marked 
in their trade or their neighbourhood. One girl who had written 
to complain to the inspector of very frequent overwork was so terri- 
fied at what she had done that she ran away, and it was a long time 
before her whereabouts could be ascertained. 

Perhaps the high pay which the trade unions exact gives rise to 
the belief that overtime is a great source of gain to women, but the 
fact is that the pay is always very inadequate, the usual rate, or 
something less, being all that is given. Dressmakers, even in Lon- 
don houses, often receive only 2d. an hour, and in many cases over- 
time is not paid for at all. Apprentices frequently work after hours 
for nothing. In Dublin, Miss Orme found girls who had never heard 
of pay for overtime in the workshops in their lives, and in some of 
those trades which are not yet, included in the Factory Acts, almost 
children are kept late at night, ‘till they have finished,” without an 
extra penny of wages. 

We can best gather the opinion of experts as to the effect of over- 
time and its necessity, by examining the evidence of Inspectors of 
Factories and Workshops, which has been collected from official 
reports and laid before the House of Commons by the Womens’ 
Trade Union League. These experienced critics hold dressmakers 
and other makers-up of wearing apparel to be the worst offenders. 
Not satisfied with the long hours sanctioned, they frequently exceed 
the already more than liberal allowance. The inspectors remind us 
that, in the majority of cases where overtime is made, the rooms have 
become stuffy and ill-ventilated after the long day’s occupation, and 
the air is rendered still more impure by the large quantity of gas 
necessary. In the opinion of these experts, much of the good of the 
Factory Act is undone by allowing delicate girls and women to work 
in sudden spurts for fourteen hours at a time. Many of these young 
persons being qualified by education may be only thirteen, and it 
does not need many days of such high pressure permanently to 
injure the health of a child of that age. 

Although a withdrawal of the overtime exception would meet with 
protest from employers, accustomed from habit and competition to 
avail themselves to the full of the concessions of the law, it is believed 
that some would welcome such an amendment, and many have 
acknowledged that if all overtime were abolished, and no rival were 
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permitted to steal a march upon them, they would be satisfied to give 
it up. Inspector Cramp is ‘convinced that there is no necessity for 
this overtime; the season trade work and the press of orders would 
be executed just the same if it were illegal, and only mean the 
employment of more hands”; and a brother inspector pithily 
remarks, ‘‘Out-workers and overtime-workers are the two great 
causes of out-of-workers.” 

The whole question is one of forethought and organisation on the 
part of employers and customers. Trades in which long hours are 
habitually worked are liable to sudden “ rushes,” as any trade will 
become which is allowed to develop in this direction. Before the 
passing of the Factory Acts the same irregularity existed in the 
textile trades; the impossibility of controlling orders was hotly 
insisted upon, and manufacturers bitterly prophesied ruin ; but 
as their rigid exclusion from exceptional relaxation has never 
been tampered with, conditions have adjusted themselves to the 
inevitable, and both buyers and sellers now plan and prepare for 
months beforehand for their consignments. What can be more 
“seasonal” than the trade in woollen and cotton goods, and why 
should the manufacture of made-up articles, particularly of men’s 
clothes, much less envelope-folding, box-making, or pottery moulding, 
be liable to more severe pressure ? 

In 1893, before the Royal, Marriage, large orders were received 
for fabrics in special patterns. The textile trades, which had both 
to design and weave these, succeeded by dint of organisation in 
putting their goods on the market within the time required without 
working an hour extra, while the dressmakers who made up the 
stuffs sent in a special appeal for extension of hours. 

A fashionable dressmaker, to whom I recently mentioned the pro- 
posed alteration, began by protesting that it would be impossible to 
arrange for, presently allowed that anything which would oblige 
ladies to show more consideration would be a benefit, and declared, 
finally, that she should have nothing to say “if it were for all 
alike.” She thought that customers who could not allow reasonable 
time would have to pay in proportion ; and there seems no reason 
why a higher scale of prices, representing the wages of the extra 
hands entailed, should not obtain for the fine lady who must have 
her ball dress at a day or two’s notice. 

Among women workers themselves, the feeling in favour of total 
abolition is strong. The Leeds Tailoress’s Union is one of those 
which has passed a practically unanimous resolution to that effect. 
The irregularities of their trade are such that they often work over- 
time late at night, and then remain idle for days together. Iam 
sceptical as to any petition signed by working girls to permit its 
continuance ; and the most experienced of those who study their 
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interests are convinced that if a secret ballot could be taken, it would 
show a universal consensus of opinion in favour of the limited day. 
A dressmaker’s apprentice remarked to one of the female inspectors, 
“The overtime exception just spoils the Factory Act”; and the 
chorus of approval with which the sentiment was endorsed proved 
that she had put the universal feeling of her companions into 
words. 

The Scottish Chamber of Commerce, some time ago, brought in 
and passed a resolution in favour of women making overtime in the 
textile trades. A petition was circulated through the factories for 
signature by the workpeople, but, except those of a few thoughtless 
girls, no names were obtained. At the present time, the same course 
is being pursued in parts of Yorkshire, but the attempt is viewed 
with deep displeasure by organised and unorganised workers alike ; 
and, though considerable pressure has been brought to bear, and 
women have been urged by employers in their own offices, they are 
firm in refusing to adopt any such retrograde policy. 

There seems no good reason why the non-textile should not follow 
the excellent example of the textile trades on this point, and emulate 
the success of those who steadily agitated to secure the boon. There 
is, indeed, no reason, except the historical one—which is none at all 
—that the textile trades, having been first in the field, have always 
kept a little ahead; and a superstition would appear to prevail that 
they should be allowed to retain their precedence. 

While it is not easy to account for the exclusion of non-textile 
trades from the full benefit of the Factory Acts, it is still more 
difficult to understand why operations which are not actual manu- 
factures, but which are incidental to, and inseparable from, the sale 
of manufactures, should be left entirely free—such operations as 
packing of all kinds, bottling, and metal-burnishing, to say nothing 
of such industries as rag and paper-sorting, in which large numbers 
of women and girls are employed. Many of the great packing ware- 
houses have voluntarily adopted factory hours and regulations, 
proving that there is no reason why they should not be classed with 
bond-fide factories. In others, conditions are disgraceful, hours 
excessive; and the trades are often of such a nature as to make long 
hours dangerous and trying, and imperatively to require regulations 
to insure cleanliness. 

Clause 30, again, provides that the temperature shall reach 60° 
in every workroom where the making-up of wearing apparel is 
carried on. If this is done with a proper regard to ventilation, it 
should prove an inestimable boon to tailors and dressmakers; but 
why should other workers still suffer as terribly from cold as they 
have done in the past? Only a very small minority of workrooms 
are heated properly. I know a great mat factory where artificial 
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heat was introduced for the first time during the arctic weather ot 
last February, and in which girls have previously told me that often 
they could not feel the fibre with their frozen fingers. It is almost 
incredible that no provision on this score exists, and that though 65° 
and 70° is no unusual temperature for workrooms to attain, this is 
only achieved, in the large majority of cases, by closing all ventilation 
tight up, and keeping the gas alight from early morning until work 
ceases at night, when the state of the atmosphere must be poisonous, 
Perhaps needlewomen suffer less from cold (though they do often 
suffer bitterly from this) and more from vitiated air than the hands 
in rough factories, for where highly-skilled fingering is required. 
some degree of warmth is imperative. As the proprietor of a pro- 
perly-warmed lace factory says, “If we didn’t do it for the girls, 
we should have to do it for the work.” 

Sir Charles Dilke points out that there is no rule at present prohibit- 
ing excessive or defective heat, the law about ventilation being only 
directed against the gases and impurities generated by a manufactur- 
ing process; and his proposal that measures should be adopted for 
regulating the temperature in every factory and workshop cannot be 
pronounced extreme or premature. 

It is hoped to secure a weekly half-holiday beginning at two 
oclock for women and children employed in non-textile factories 
and workshops, where the work is at least as arduous as in the tex- 
tile. The closing at four, particularly in winter, is not regarded as 
half a day. The official objection will probably be that as two 
o’clock is permissible to those who start at six, it is unreasonable to 
allow those who start at eight to leave off at the same time. Per- 
mission to begin at 7 on Saturdays might be granted, with an extra 
half-hour for meals, or at 6 with one hour, It would be a great 
advantage to all classes of workers if, as ten o'clock is resolutely kept 
as the hour beyond which overtime is not worked, irrespective of the 
hour of beginning, so two o’clock might be fixed for the universal 
hour of closing on Saturday. 

A case occurred in 1875, and was quoted before the Sweating Com- 
mittee, of a girl who asked to be let off taking work home from the 
factory, after working hours, on the plea that her mother, who was 
dying, could not bear the candle-light late at night in the one tiny 
room. The employer was pressed for time and the performance of 
the task was insisted upon. The girl struggled on for a time till, 
rendered desperate by her mother’s suffering, she threw up the 
work, and was discharged on the spot. Why quote what happened 
as far back as 1875? you ask. Why, indeed, but for the reason 
that during the twenty years that have since elapsed nothing what- 
ever has been done to free women from the obligation to work 
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both in the factory and the home for excessive hours, if their employer 
so desires. Such instances are still common enough ; and we hear of 
some Jew tailors who employ young women on Sundays from 8 A.M. 
to 4 p.m., and then give them work to take home, which keeps them 
fully occupied till eleven o’clock at night. Mr. Asquith’s clauses 
on giving out work provide that no woman can be obliged, or is 
even allowed, to take home work after being employed morning and 
afternoon in a factory, and no child shall take it out if he or she has 
been employed at all. We should like it to be clear that no child is 
to be employed by any factory or workshop on given-out work after 
working inside a factory. Women might avail themselves of a doubt 
on this point, as by going off to take work out from another factory 
there could be no question of the coercion which constitutes the real 
evil of the system. 

We earnestly trust that the safety will be assured of the clause in 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill, which gives the Home Secretary power to inter- 
vene in dangerous trades. Some years ago the public mind was 
strongly stirred by the account of diseases in the match-making 
trade, and beneficial results have followed the revelation. ‘ What 
the eye doesn’t see, the heart doesn’t rue,” and it is a far cry from 
the scene of the everyday life of most of us to the manufactories 
in the North of England. A friend has given me her experiences 
in that district. She described visits to women, young in years, 
but incapacitated for life by having “got the lead,” living on, 
half blind, scarcely able to drag their paralysed limbs about their 
neglected little rooms, their colour livid, their teeth decayed in 
their blue gums. “Oh,” she ended, with a shudder, ‘I can never 
forget them.” 

The deaths directly attributable to lead poisoning, and in which 
the proportion of women to men is as ten to one, though quite sufli- 
ciently numerous, tell only part of the havoc wrought in human life 
by this deadly trade. Numbers of girls, suspended by the doctor’s 
orders, take temporary employment and die from the effects of the 
lead after an interval, and many deaths, due to diseases induced by 
lead poisoning, are not attributed to that cause in the certificate of 
death. Death is common enough, however, within two or three days 
of an attack. One poor woman says: “ The mill (the death-trap, as 
they call it) is a fearful place to work in. The poison gives the 
women colic and drives them mad, and gives them fits.” She tells 
of a Cumberland lass, “a tall, fine, young woman when she began 
to work at the lead mill, but she soon altered and got white and 
wan enough.” ‘Taken ill on a Monday, she lay for three days “in a 
terrible condition,” and died on the following Thursday, with her 
knees drawn up against her mouth, in strong convulsions. It is but 
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one of many such ghastly histories. Nor is the mischief confined to 
the sufferers themselves ; the children born of them bear a life-long 
taint. Many die at the birth or in convulsions in infancy. One 
woman during seventeen years had never borne a living child, 
others had lost three, four, or five; and the pay for this dismal 
sacrifice of life and health seldom exceeds 12s. a week and more 
often is only 7s. or 8s. Certain stringent precautions have been 
enjoined, and by insisting upon these, and exercising the utmost 
vigilance, factories, such as the Mersey White Lead Company, and 
Messrs. Cookson’s, of Newcastle, have secured comparative immunity 
for their workers; but in many mills the baths, prescribed as a daily 
safeguard, are insufficient in number, the water is not properly warmed, 
two women use the same, the bath itself is seldom cleaned out, and a 
thick sediment of lead remains, the respirators are missing, or are so 
shrunk from frequent washing as to be useless, or are uncomfortable 
and ill-fitting ; the kiln, where the women dine, is so close to the 
stackways, that the dust sprinkles their food; the overalls are not 
always provided, or are full of holes, so that girls undressing at 
night find the fatal dust drifted in thick layers on their under gar- 
ments. 

The attitude of the foremen often shows utter indifference, and 
the most brutal want of feeling. Women who feel ill, and ask for 
rest or lighter work, are shouted at, and told to go back to the beds, 
or to put on their things and go home—that is, to lose their 
place. A woman found in a fainting fit in the bath-room, was said 
by the manager to be “codding,” i.¢., shamming, and was fined 
2s. 6d. for being in the bath-room, and 6d. for loss of time. 
The doctors, who are legally obliged to attend at once to any sign 
of illness, are not seldom shamefully remiss, and are described as 
being very sharp and rough. Poor creatures, doubled up with pain, 
sometimes dying, have to go for an order and wait for hours to be 
attended to, perhaps, in a cold passage, or sitting on stone steps ; to 
take a long walk, mayhap, to the doctor’s house, as one described it, 
“ dragging myself along by the walls.” Another woman was brought 
into the dispensary in a fit. The doctors declared she was drunk, 
flicked her with wet towels, and made two men drag and haul her 
about the room—she was quite powerless and “could only scream a 
little with pain.”” She was then sent on to the poor-house, where 
she vindicated her character by dying within two days. Even in 
less deadly trades, it is heartrending to watch the first signs of the 
evil. I was taken in the potteries to see a tall, handsome, young 
woman, who was touched with potter’s rot. We asked after her 
cough, and she looked up and said, with such a sharp sigh, “It’s 
the beginning of the end ! ”—and so it was. 

No doubt the complicated regulations essential to even partial 
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safety, are troublesome and expensive to enforce. Women in a body 
will face risks that no one by herself would dream of incurring. 
A spirit of recklessness springs up, and they adopt the fatalist 
attitude so common to their class. Some are never affected by the 
poison, and each in her turn hopes to be equally lucky. It is not 
enough to fine employers for the few omissions that can be proved. 
Under the excellent Clause 27 of the new Bill, the owner of a 
factory is compelled to notify every case of lead-poisoning to the 
inspector and medical practitioner, who must in turn hand it on to the 
Home Secretary. The knowledge that the latter has power to close 
works and to interdict employment would certainly have a marked 
effect both on the behaviour of the hands and their treatment by 
employers. It is probably true that, as one woman remarked, they 
would take more care of themselves if more care and consideration 
were shown for them, and we might hope to see the speedy intro- 
duction of improvements and inventions dealing with the danger. 

The actual number of women employed in the white lead trade at 
any one time is short of 700, but a large number of girls pass 
through it, only to find that it will prove fatal if persisted in, and 
leave it with impaired health, wrist-drop, optic neuritis, and paralysis 
of the throat. 

This clause has been treated by some opponents as being specially 
aimed at women. In dealing with legislation as it affects them, I 
have dwelt on the horrors of that dangerous trade with which they 
are principally concerned, and to the danger of which they prove 
peculiarly sensitive ; but any one who will recall articles on “ Deadly 
Trades,” by Mr. Vaughan Nash, in this Review and the Daily 
Chronicle, will acknowledge that in alkali and other chemical works 
in which men are employed, there is at least equal need for authority 
to arrest preventible waste of life. 

In Clause 5 we hail an attempt to deal, for the first time, with 
the elusive conditions of “ out-workers.” A more determined effort 
is to be made to register these, the employers being required to send 
a list of names and addresses twice a year to the inspector of the 
district. (The Bill mentions January and July, but it has been sug- 
gested to substitute March and September as being the commence- 
ment of the busy seasons.) With adequate clerk assistance it will 
then become possible to map out these home workshops, of which 
some 200,000 or 300,000 exist, and it is also suggested that a 
duplicate list should be sent to the sanitary authority. The giver- 
out of work will receive notice, when it is being done in rooms or 
little work-places injurious to health, and will, if he neglects the 
warning, be liable to a heavy penalty. The importance of making 
the employer legally responsible for the conditions under which his 
work is done has long been preached, and it would tend to dis- 
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courage the giving out of work as a means of evading the Factory 
Acts. One wishes, however, that this provision could have been 
combined with the proposal contained in Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
former Bill, to make the landlord jointly liable with the giver-out, 
at least for premises which pay a higher rent in consideration of 
being used for purposes of trade. Drainage, soundness of roof and 
floor, and white-washing, which is something more than a dim 
memory of the past (all matters which affect health at least as 
much as overcrowding), are beyond the compass of the tenant, who, 
however much he might appreciate repairs, knows that his landlord 
is as easy to approach on the subject as the Grand Llama of Thibet. 
The sweated industries, boot-closing, trouser-finishing, shirt-making, 
and the like, are often carried on in filthy rooms, with dirty 
children rolling on the bundles of work, and the smell of sour 
paste and scorched cloth, and the heat of a coke fire, with all the 
refuse of a trade, added to the smell and litter of a squalid, ill- 
kept family ; but, judging by the standard of the very poor, it will 
be a delicate matter for an inspector to pronounce at what point 
injury to health, above the ordinary unwholesome average, is 
reached. 

We would suggest that the provision that Clause 5 shall only 
apply within certain specified areas, be altered, and that it shall apply, 
except within such areas. The sweated industries congregate most 
thickly in the East End, but the West End is not without them. 
Some of the worst examples flourish in respectable county towns ; 
and though it may not be feasible to provide inspection for all parts, 
the admittedly privileged areas, country districts and the like, should 
form the exception, not the rule. 

The Bill goes a long way towards meeting the expressed require- 
ments of all classes of workers. Those who have consistently 
opposed the Factory Laws at every step are again working hard to 
mutilate and disintegrate this latest iontilenent. Others whe have 
the efficacy of those laws at heart, who rejoice in the much they 
have done, and believe in the more they yet shall do, will strain 
every nerve to strengthen weak points, to urge each oversight and 
omission on the attention of the Parliamentary Committee, and to 
secure the adoption of a strong and enterprising measure. 


Evetyn Marcu-Pui.uirrs. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK AND PRUSSIAN MONARCHY. 


On the 20th of March, 1815, Napoleon I. cast his dice for the last 
time in the bold game of empire which he had been playing for 
nearly twenty years. On that date he entered Paris, and began the 
“ Hundred Days” of his restoration. By the 18th of June the game 
had been decided—he staked and he lost all. Waterloo freed the 
Continent of Europe from the iron grasp of the oppressor of whom 
it had ‘“ wearied”; it disturbed, too, if it did not yet dispel, the 
wildest and most arrogant dream of dynastic pride which the modern 
world has known. Between these two momentous dates, namely, on 
the Ist of April, occurred the birth of the man who was destined, 
half a century later, to complete the catastrophe of the Buonaparte 
tragedy, and to rebuild the Empire which the Corsican had first 
humiliated and then trodden out of existence, Otto Edward Leopold 
von Bismarck. 

Before these lines are in print the congratulations of a United 
Germany will have arrived at the home of this distinguished states- 
man, to find him celebrating his eightieth birthday in the quiet of the 
family cirele—quieter and lonelier now than before, because of the 
dark shadow which so recently fell upon it. 

To the European historian, whose pictures of the life and move- 
ments of nations are naturally drawn in broad, free strokes, Prince 
Bismarck is mainly interesting as the unifier of a disjointed land, 
and as the instigator of three wars which have changed the political 
geography of a considerable part of Europe. But the mission with 
which Bismarck entered public life was simply and solely an anti- 
constitutional mission. He sought admission to Parliament as a 
young man with the one object of opposing the Liberal tendencies of 
the time, which were pressing hard upon the Crown and endangering 
its prerogatives; and when he became a Minister of State, the task 
he undertook was to keep within their appointed bounds the popular 
pretensions which had gained recognition in spite of his best efforts. 
Although, then, the name and career of Prince Bismarck are so 
intimately connected with the re-establishment of the German 
Empire, they belong equally, and indeed by prior claim, to Prussian 
constitutional history. 

To understand aright the political arrangements of Prussia when 
Bismarck became an active factor in her public life, it is necessary to 
remember the genesis of the constitution of 1850. In granting this 
constitution, King Frederick William IV. simply paid off—with 
moderate interest, if with any at all—an old debt contracted by his 
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father. Accurately speaking, the constitutional movement was fifty 
years old when it thus came to a head, since it dated from, and had 
its real origin in, the military history of the Napoleonic era. For, 
although it cannot be doubted that impatience with the old absolutism 
and the desire for a form of self-government were a part of the 
general spirit of free-thought and progress which came with the 
Aufkidérung, or Illumination, the popular aspiration derived its most 
powerful impetus from the disasters in which the country was involved 
at the close of last century, and from the patriotic awakening to 
which those disasters gave rise. Not that the political condition of 
Prussia in those days had anything in common with the abuse of 
government which is usually associated with the idea of absolute 
rule. Absolute the power of the Hohenzollern sovereigns certainly 
was. As to that, the common law of the country, as promulgated 
by King Frederick William II., allowed none to doubt. Provisions 
like the following could not be explained away :— 


‘All rights and duties of the State towards its citizens, and those under its 
protection, are united in the Sovereign.” 

‘The paramount duty of the head of the State is to maintain external as 
well as internal peace and security, and to protect every man in the possession 
of his property against violence or disturbance.” 

‘*He shall provide for institutions whereby the inhabitants may be given 
means and opportunity to develop their capacities and powers, and to employ 
them in the furtherance of their welfare.” 

‘*To the Sovereign therefore belong all privileges and rights which are 
requisite to the attainment of these ends,” including the ‘‘ giving of laws and 
general public ordinances, the repeal of the same, and the issue of interpreta- 
tions concerning them, haying the force of law.” 


It was to certain of the provisions of this Zandesrecht that Bismarck, 
in the later years of his imperial ministry, appealed when conceding 
the legal as well as moral claim of the honest unemployed to a 
“right to work” (Recht auf Arbeit), and when representing his 
social reforms, ambitious though they were, to be but an expression 
and a continuance of the old Prussian monarchical traditions. 

But if Prussia then, and down to the middle of the century, lived 
under a despotism, it was a very benevolent one. It was patriarch- 
alism in its best form. The tradition of a paternal relationship 
between sovereign and people, which had come down from the 
earliest rulers of the Mark, was still vital. Above all, the example set 
by Frederick the Great was yet powerful. The economic conditions 
of the country had altered vastly since Frederick combined the 
functions of lawgiver and manufacturer, general and engineer, judge 
and corn-dealer, school inspector and money-lender, and turned his 
sixty thousand artillery horses into plough teams directly he had no 
further use for them in the wars. Yet the King was still in a true 
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sense the first servant of the State. The laws were tolerable, and 
even good, though the people had no hand in framing them. Taxa- 
tion was moderate in normal circumstances; the bureaucracy was 
efficient and honest; liberty of conscience and opinion was more 
than a name. But free, either in a political or a civil sense, the 
nation was not. 

Thus it happened that the Liberation movement which followed 
the catastrophe of Auerstadt and Jena took from the first a twofold 
character — liberation from foreign yoke and liberation from a 
political yoke at home. It is the undying merit of Baron von Stein 
that he was the first amongst German statesmen to recognise that 
national liberty and domestic emancipation must go hand in hand ; 
or rather, that the attainment of the latter would stimulate the 
endeavour after the former. Generals and battalions were necessary ; 
but first must come the national spirit, the national self-conscious- 
ness, the self-pride, the patriotism which would transform subjects 
into free citizens. To Stein it fell to break new ways that should 
give to the national life larger scope and play, and to take the first 
steps towards converting the old unlimited monarchy into a monarchy 
not, indeed, resting on the popular will, yet deriving a new, a 
greater, and a more real strength from the people’s consciousness 
that they possessed a high stake in the welfare of their common 
fatherland. He sought to realise the idea to which Goethe had, not 
long before, given expression in his Fuust: ‘Ein freies Volk auf 
freiem Boden,” “A free people in a free land.” But while Stein 
did well his own share of the great task of regenerating Prussia 
politically, King Frederick William III. fell short of his. The 
system of national representation which he promised and repromised 
as a reward for the crowning outburst of popular devotion and self- 
sacrifice which was to drive the foreigner from German soil, and 
which, in fact, did so, was withheld. All the King did from 1815 to 
the time of his death in 1840, was to issue a law for the creation of 
Provincial Diets—one for each province—meeting triennially, and 
formed in the main of landed proprietors, for the consideration of 
purely local affairs. 

It was from these Diets that Prussia’s first National Assembly, in 
which Herr Otto von Bismarck-Schénhausen sat, eventually pro- 
ceeded. Yet their convocation in the form of a United Diet of the 
State was a concession which King Frederick William IV. made 
only under stress of dire necessity. His first word on ascending the 
throne was a declaration that he was not prepared to improve upon 
the existing provincial estates. His father had regarded a system of 
national representation as un-German, and as incompatible with 
the welfare of his people, and he quite agreed with him. ‘“ Prussia,” 
he said, ‘“‘ must remain as she is, unless she is to perish.” By the 
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year 1847 it had become clear that unless Prussia ceased to remain 
as she was, the monarchy itself would run a perilous hazard. 

King Frederick William IV. met his first United Diet in a very 
jealous mood, but it is doubtful whether even his solicitude for the 
royal prerogatives was greater than that of Herr von Bismarck, the 
representative of the knighthood of Jerichow district, in the Old 
Mark. The King had said that Prussia’s destinies were still to be 
guided by one will, and that his own, and that no “ sheet of paper ” 
should ever ‘“‘ come between the King and the people whom God has 
entrusted to his care.” But Bismarck went further. He heartily 
lamented that an assembly should have been called together at all. 
He had no love for the new-fangled schemes of popular representa- 
tion, and as a loyal Prussian he desired nothing better than to be 
ruled as before by his King, who could do no wrong. Thus, the idea 
remotest from his mind was that of giving the constitutional party a 
helping hand. His earliest words laid down his position beyond 
possibility of mistake. Liberal deputies had been protesting 
reproachfully that it was in the hope and expectation of receiving a 
constitution that their fathers had fought so gallantly in the 
Liberation War. Captain von Bismarck, fortified by the ripe 
experience of grey two-and-thirty years, pooh-poohed this solid fact 
of history. 

“T feel compelled,” he said, “to refute the idea, which is so 
often made inside as well as outside this hall, that the national 
movement of 1813 should be ascribed to any other reasons—or, 
indeed, needed any other motive—than shame that strangers ruled 
us in our own land. I have always been heartily sorry that it did 
not fall to my good fortune to take part in that movement, but the 
regret is diminished by the enlightenment which I have just received. 
I always believed that the bondage against which the nation fought 
was foreign bondage, but I have now learned that it existed at 
home ; and I am not grateful for the information.” 

Then, as later, Bismarck stood up for a monarchy that should be 
limited as little as possible by popular influence and control. “ It is 
still,” he said, “the old Prussian conviction that the word of a King 
is worth more than the twisting and turning of the letters of any 
law.” The Liberals were for beginning again. They wanted a 
tabula rasa, and thereafter the rights of Crown and people should be 
determined on terms of equality. Bismarck reminded them that 
they had not been called together to make concessions to the King, 
but to receive concessions from him. They were neither creating 
nor re-creating a State, and appeals to Belgium, with its brand-new 
constitution of 1830, and to England, with its Declaration of Rights 
of 1689, were beside the mark. The cases were diametrically 
different. When England invited William of Orange to take the 
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Crown, the throne was unoccupied, and so the people were able to 
dictate their own terms. But the Kings of Prussia had established 
the State over which they ruled; and thus they had created their 
own prerogatives. 

‘‘The Prussian Kings were placed by the grace, not of the people, but of 
God, in possession of a virtually unlimited sovereignty, and they voluntarily 
bestowed upon the people a part of their rights,—an example rare in history.” 

It seemed to the zealous young monarchist that the political 
tendencies of the time were really receiving a tardy reverse when 
the United Diet was abruptly dispersed by the King in less than 
seven weeks, having talked itself dry without doing anything prac- 
tical. Yet it only disappeared in order to come to the front again 
in another and a more substantial form. When the basis of this 
assembly was first made known, King Leopold of Belgium wrote to 
his nephew at the Coburg Court: “ The Prussian constitution looks 
innocent enough, but will it remain so?” The question was soon 
to be answered. The next step in Prussia’s advance ti.wurds con- 
stitutional government was, however, taken under the influence of 
terror. In December, 1847, the Prince Consort, apprehensive of 
the ‘ Radical and social ferment ” which was then spreading through- 
out Europe, besought King Frederick William IV. to prosecute his 
constitutional experiment undisturbed on the one hand by democratic 
excesses, and on the other uninfluenced by the insensate clamour 
of the party of reaction. What the King did was to wait until 
Berlin had broken out into revolution, until his brother, the Prince 
of Prussia, had been compelled to seek safety in flight to England, 
and the insurgents had daubed the words ‘“ National Property,” in 
red paint, upon a royal residence. Then the second United Diet was 
convened, and it met in April, 1848. 

In this assembly, as in its predecessor, the most moderating influ- 
ence came from Deputy von Bismarck. And, indeed, there was sore 
need of temperate counsels. For directly a draft constitution had 
been thrown into the controversial arena the Liberal members pro- 
ceeded to remodel it after theories of full parliamentary government 
of the English type. Once more Herr von Bismarck stood forth as 
the defender of the monarchy, not merely against the people, but 
against the King himself. Though he had to resign himself to the 
royal concession, he did it, “‘not voluntarily, but submitting to the 
force of circumstances.”’ ‘“ The past,’’ he said dolorously, “is buried, 
and I deplore more painfully than many of you the fact that no 
human power is able to restore it, since the Throne itself has cast a 
clod upon its coffin. But while I accept the situation owing to the 
force of circumstances, I will not withdraw from the United Diet 
with the lie upon my lips that I am grateful for it, and that I rejoice 
over what is, in my opinion, an erroneous step.” 
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But the majority of the Lower House, to whom these words were 
addressed, proceeded boisterously upon their democratic way, until 
the atmosphere of Berlin becoming too heated for useful debate, the 
King removed the seat of government provisionally to Brandenburg. 
Bismarck and his Conservative followers changed quarters gladly 
enough, but the Liberals declined to go, and defiantly continued to 
sit on in Berlin until the military unceremoniously turned them 
into the street. As the Brandenburg minority was too small and too 
one-sided for practical work, the Diet was dissolved, and the King, 
of his own accord, promulgated a constitution. 

For the revision of this constitution a further assembly was con- 
vened the following year. Bismarck stood for West Havelland. 
Very conciliatory sounds a passage in one of his election addresses :— 
“Tf you desire as your representative in the (Second) Chamber 
one who is determined to make the national cause his own, to serve 
it with honest will, entire heart, and undivided powers, and whose 
first endeavour it will be to again draw closer the old tie between 
Crown and people, so that law and order may be observed, and the 
welfare and the common interest of all peaceful citizens be furthered, 
then consider me! These are my views.’’ He was returned, but 
with his entrance into the Diet the sweet reasonableness of his elec- 
tioneering utterances soon disappeared. Nor were the ideas which 
found loudest and most frequent expression in debate such as to pro- 
mote the equanimity of so staunch a Conservative and so convinced 
a monarchist as Herr von Bismarck. He questioned the desirability, 
not to say safety, of a free Press and unrestricted right of meeting; 
and he deprecated with fine scorn the continual appeals to the 
“people.” <“ People!”” What did they mean by “people”? “No 
expression,” he said, ‘‘ has been more misused in recent years than 
this word. Everybody understands by it just that which suits his 
ends; namely, a certain number of individuals whom he has suc- 
ceeded in winning for his views.” But to Bismarck the word 
“people” represented that instinct of loyalty in the nation upon 
which the monarchy rested, and which, in spite of the machinations 
of revolutionaries and the blandishments of demagogues, had remained 
unshaken during the recent orgies of democracy gone mad. From 
first to last his efforts were directed towards curbing popular demands 
to the utmost, and curtailing rather than amplifying the concessions 
which the King had signified his willingness to make. To a consti- 
tution he had now sadly reconciled himself, but he was still not prepared 
to ‘destroy the independence of the throne in favour of majorities 
whose value rests on the daring assumption that every single future 
Deputy will be in a position to form a free and unbiassed judgment 
upon all questions of politics and legislation.” His last word before 
the Diet closed at the end of 1849 was the utterance of a pious hope 
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that ‘‘ the ‘ Fools’ Ship’ of the time will be wrecked on the rock of 
the Christian State, for the belief in the revealed Word of God is 
still stronger in the nation than the belief in the saving power of 
any article of the constitution.” 

This was no hollow pretence—no rhetorical cant. Bismarck here 
uttered one of his profoundest convictions. Religion and monarchy 
for him go hand-in-hand; from the one he deduces the other. His 
third recorded parliamentary speech—made in 1847—was an argu- 
ment that the Prussian State is a religious institution. “If the 
State have a religious basis at all,” he said, “I believe it can only be 
a Christian basis. Let this religious basis be taken away, and the 
State becomes a mere accidental aggregation of ‘rights,’ a sort of 
bulwark against ‘war of all against all.’” Further, “I am of 
opinion that the idea of the Christian State is as old as the ci-devant 
Holy Roman Empire, as old as all the European States, that it is the 
soil in which these States have taken root ; and that a State, if it would 
have assured permanence, if it would only justify its existence, 
when that is disputed, must stand on a religious foundation.” But 
if the State could and should claim a religious character and a 
religious function, the title of monarchy went further and higher, 
since the King was the vicegerent of God. ‘ For me,” he has said, 
“the words ‘by the grace of God,’ which Christian rulers append 
to their name, are no empty sound. Rather do I see therein the 
acknowledgment that such rulers are resolved to wield the sceptre 
which God has conferred upon them according to His will.” 

The attitude and acts of Prince Bismarck during the three event- 
ful years of his life as a parliamentary deputy afford an unerring 
clue to the motives and aims of his entire career. Like Metternich, 
he indulged an unwavering faith in the all-sufficiency of monarchy ; 
like Metternich, he viewed popular sovereignty with a dislike which 
amounted to positive hatred; and although it did not fall to him to 
offer to democratic movements the effective resistance which Metter- 
nich continued until the sluggish spirit of Vienna revolted, and he 
became a fugitive beyond the Austrian frontiers, it is only just to 
Prince Bismarck to say that the only reason why he did not do more 
to thwart the political ideas which obtained final recognition in 1848 
was, that he had not the chance. Constitutional government had 
virtually been secured to Prussia before an opportunity of protest 
came within his reach, and he could only lament that he had not 
been born in due time. Powerless to undo what had been done, his 
mission henceforth was to defend the monarchy against further 
encroachments, to retain to the Crown every prerogative and every 
vestige of power which it had not voluntarily parted with. The 
nation might have perversely wrested a constitution from the King, 
but the contract of 1850 should suffer no revision to the royal preju- 
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dice. What the King had written, he had written: Pilate’s super- 
scription was not more unalterable than the “ sheet of paper ” which 
had, in spite of all, come between Crown and people, to determine 
their relationship for the future. 

It may be said that the overshadowing importance of Prince Bis- 
marck’s services to the cause of German unity seems to force into 
the background that aspect of his career and character to which 
prominence is here given. True, the reunification of Germany is 
his most historical achievement; an achievement which will be 
remembered when the constitutional struggles of the past half century 
possess only an antiquarian interest. But German unity did not lie 
near to Bismarck’s heart when he entered public life ; it was not for 
him either an urgent or a practical question. More than that, it 
may be doubted whether. it was a specifically Prussian question at 
all. In his valuable recollections of his times and contemporaries, 
Aus meinem Leben und aus meiner Zeit, the late Duke Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha rightly emphasises the fact that during the first 
half of this century, and even later, Prussia—or at least her Kings 
and Ministers—did not regard the restoration of German unity as a 
part of her national mission, if indeed distinctive national mission she 
claimed to possess. It cannot be said that zeal for the national idea 
was a tradition of the Prussian Crown. Circumstances did, as it 
happened, foree King Frederick William III. to the front at the 
beginning of the Liberation War, when Austria, with characteristic 
inertness, showed no disposition to move save under compulsion ; 
but directly Prussia had freed herself from foreign influence she 
ceased to regard the German question as hers, or as anyone’s in par- 
ticular, though tacitly admitting that the duty of leading in the 
matter, should the proper time come, fell by right to Austria. King 
Frederick William IV., whom the Prince Consort repeatedly entreated 
to set an example to the rest of the German States in zeal for unity, 
went so far as to say that his function in the matter simply consisted 
in holding the stirrup for his Austrian cousin. 

The time came, however, as it was bound to come, when Prussia 
had to choose between leading the German movement or renouncing 
for ever the hope of playing a conspicuous part in European affairs. 
It was her only chance of obtaining a predominant influence in 
Germany over her envious rival Austria. To have recognised this 
fact was Prince Bismarck’s supreme merit. It was one of the lessons 
which he learned while the representative of Prussia at the Diet of 
the Germanic Confederation ; it was the reward which he enjoyed 
for eight long and weary years of participation in the vacuous loqua- 
city which formed the Diet’s principal occupation. But until that 
psychological moment came, when it became clear that for Prussia 
to hesitate longer would mean to be lost, the thought of unity failed 
to excite his imagination; the “dreams of the Empire” were to him 
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merely ‘ Phaetonic flights of politics.’ And yet this was the 
attitude which he had always taken—the interest, the independence, 
the untrammelled freedom of Prussia must outweigh all other con- 
siderations. Then, as earlier and later, his motto was: “ Not a 
federal State at any price, but the inviolateness of the (Prussian) 
Crown at any price.” 

How far, then, did Prince Bismarck succeed in his distinctive ré/e 
as the defender of monarchy in Prussia? It is thirty-two years since 
he told the Prussian Diet, ‘‘ The Prussian monarchy has not fulfilled 
its mission yet. It is not yet prepared to become a mere ornament 
for your constitutional structure; it is not yet prepared to be joined 
to the mechanism of parliamentary government, like a dead piece of 
machinery.” If to-day the Prussian Crown possesses every power and 
right which belonged to it after the constitution of 1850 had become 
law, the unmistakable triumph over popular tendencies which that 
remarkable fact indicates has been achieved in the main by the man 
who served it for over forty years with unsurpassed fidelity and 
single-mindedness. 

How real is the monarchical power to-day, in spite of the fact 
that the Lower Chamber of the Diet is elected by universal suffrage 
—tempered, it is true, by the obsolete ‘‘ three-class-system ”—will 
be best explained by a few illustrations. Not only is the nomination 
and dismissal of Ministers the King’s exclusive business, but against 
them the Diet has not the shadow of authority. ‘‘ If one would win 
your confidence,” Prince Bismarck told the Lower Chamber once, 
“he must first surrender himself to you in a manner which, for a 
Minister of the King of Prussia, is not possible. We should then be 
no longer the King’s Ministers, but the Ministers of Parliament— 
your Ministers !—and to that I hope, in God’s name, we shall never 
come.” ‘‘ Ministers,” it is true, ‘‘ are responsible.” But the respon- 
sibility is only to the King, for the Diet is unable to secure their 
removal either by vote or petition, or even impeachment. Nor can 
a legislative vote, even though the unanimous vote of the Houses, 
shake a Cabinet, force it to do what it has no mind to do, or compass 
a dissolution. Yet though the King is represented in the Chambers 
by Ministers, he does not surrender to them his executive power. 
The constitution sets forth that ‘‘the person of the King is inviol- 
able,” and that (save ordinances relating to the army) ‘‘ all Govern- 
ment documents require fur their validity the counter-signature of a 
Minister.” Nevertheless, King William I. consistently contended 
that his right to conduct the government and policy of the country 
according to his personal judgment was only restricted, and not 
abolished, by the constitution, and he insisted that ministerial docu- 
ments bearing his signature must always be regarded as expressing 
“independent royal decisions.” As nominally in Ergland, Prussia 
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possesses three legislative organs—the Crown, a House of Lords 
(Herrenhaus), and a House of Deputies (Abgeordnetenhaus). But in 
Prussia the power of the Crown in this respect is as vital and valid 
to-day as before the year 1850, and no law can be passed unless it 
possesses the full approval of the King and his advisers. The conse- 
quence of this is, that though each of the three legislative organs 
possesses the right of initiating bills, it is comparatively seldom that 
any important measure proceeds from either parties or private mem- 
bers, and more seldom still that such measures succeed in passing. 
In general, the work of legislation, like that of administration, rests 
with the Government, while the Chambers have to be contented with 
the somewhat arid occupation of debate, leading to sanction or rejec- 
tion of the measures proposed, as the case may be. Moreover, an 
important exemption from the co-operation and control of the Cham- 
bers is secured to the Ministry in a provision which gives it the 
right to issue decrees having the force of law in urgent cases when 
Parliament is not sitting, though these must be submitted for sanc- 
tion at the earliest opportunity. 

The most important weapon possessed by the Chambers, with 
which to make their influence felt, and to withstand aggression by 
the Crown, is found in the institution of the yearly Budget, as to 
which Prussia stands almost alone amongst German States. While 
in England the right of the peers to reject or alter money bills has 
lapsed by desuetude, the Prussian House of Lords can reject a Budget 
without being able to alter it; but financial proposals of all kinds 
must first be submitted to the popular assembly. This latter prin- 
ciple was once violated, though without sinister purpose. It was in 
1881, when the peers having nothing to do and finding time lie 
heavily on their hands, the Government gave them two money bills 
to talk about. Before they could begin, however, the Radicals in the 
Lower House were up in arms, and the measures were withdrawn. 

The only serious clash which has yet occurred between the royal 
and the popular power arose over the Budget question. It belongs 
to the so-called “ Conflict Time” of thirty years ago, and is note- 
worthy as having led to the appointment of Prince (still plain Herr 
von) Bismarck to the then somewhat enfeebled position of Minister 
President. The dispute arose on the question of army reform. 
King William I.’s first act as Regent was to require certain liberal 
votes needful to the placing of the country’s defensive forces in a 
condition of efficiency. The Upper House was compliant enough, 
but the Liberal majority in the Lower at once took up a hostile 
attitude. When the quarrel had lasted nearly four years, during 
which time the King had changed both his Ministers and his Diet 
without avail, it seemed that the scheme of army reorganization, 
and all that depended upon it, would have to be sacrificed. Then, 
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in an inspired moment, King William called to his aid Herr von 
Bismarck, then ambassador in Paris, whom he had met, some years 
before, in Frankfort. Bismarck’s duty, however, was not merely to 
carry the army reforms through, but to restore the decaying fortunes 
of monarchy. ‘‘ When I came into office in 1862,” the ex-Chancellor 
has said to the present writer, “it was my task to reinstate the 
royal power, for it was shaken and shattered. The King showed me 
his written abdication.” 

Nevertheless, the new Minister President began with conciliation, 
though an iron hand was beneath the velvet glove. At a sitting of 
the Budget Committee he assured the Deputies assembled that 
the Government wished no quarrel; if an understanding honour- 
able to both sides were possible, what should hinder it? But 
his overtures were received coldly. Bismarck’s decision was 
taken on the spot. While the debate had been going on, he 
had taken a twig of olive from his pocket-book, and, placing it 
upon the table, had said to his neighbour: “I plucked this in 
Avignon, in order to offer it to my former antagonists as a sign 
of peace; but I see that the time for that has not come.” It 
was now his turn to speak plainly. The Diet, he said, had a right 
to its opinions, but the King and his Ministers had also a right to 
theirs. As for the Liberals, however: ‘“‘ Germany expects nothing 
from Prussia’s Liberalism, but she does expect something from her 
power. The great questions of the future will not be decided by 
speeches and resolutions of majorities—that was the error made in 
the years 1848 and 1849—but by blood and iron.’’ Once more the 
Opposition in the Lower House refused the special army votes, while 
the Conservative Upper Chamber would only accept the Budget as 
it left the Government’s hands. In this deadlock between the 
Houses, Bismarck, so to speak, gave a casting vote in favour of the 
peers, and told his opponents that until they came round, the King 
would carry on the fiscal arrangements of the country according to 
his own and his Ministers’ best discretion. For four years Prussia 
was ruled without a constitutional Budget. 

The point at issue seemed a simple one, yet the argument was by 
no means wholly on one side. While the Liberals pointed to the 
article in the constitution which declared that the Budget should be 
voted yearly, the Government emphasized the articles which made the 
Crown an equal factor in legislation, and gave it the right to con- 
tinue to levy taxes, once legalised, until they should be | altered by 
law. And though in 1866 Prince Bismarck sought and obtained 
indemnity, he did it for the sake of peace, and out of regard for the 
amour-propre of the Lower House, which then promised to be more 
tractable. 

How far the new ideas and the new influences to which the century 
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is giving birth, even in its senescence, and which are asserting them- 
selves with growing power in Prussia, as in almost all civilised 
countries, will tell upon the constitution which King Frederick 
William IV. issued in a time of panic, as a Charter less of Popular 
than of Royal Rights, remains to be seen. The disappearance of 
Prince Bismarck from political life is, of course, a factor of conse- 
quence in the situation. So, too, is the more Liberal spirit of the 
constitution of the Empire, with its unrestricted manhood suffrage 
and its refusal to the Emperor of any but purely executive functions. 
But most must be expected from the growth of the popular par- 
ties, the Radical, the Social Democratic, and in less measure the 
National Liberal. At present the composition of the Lower Chamber 
is overwhelmingly Conservative ; and it must continue to be so, so 
long as the clumsy electoral machinery of 1850 continues to exist. 
Not only is election indirect—“ primary electors” or Urwiéhler, 
choosing “ real electors,” or Wah/mdnner, by whom the determina- 
tive voting is done—but the expression of the popular voice is still 
further prevented by the “three-class-system” (Drei -Klassen- 
Wahlsystem), according to which the number of “ real electors” 
chosen by the “primary electors”’ is dependent upon the amount 
of taxes paid by the latter, who vote in groups. It is con- 
ceivable, however, that were the demand for a thoroughly demo- 
cratic franchise, which stands at the head of the Radical pro- 
gramme, to be granted, there might be imported into the Diet 
a popular force so strong as to render the present unequal appor- 
tionment of legislative power untenable. A Liberal majority 
bent on assimilating Prussian methods of government to those of 
countries which have, for good or ill, passed beneath a full Parlia- 
mentary régime, might, in the event of refusal, bring government to 
an impasse. Its eventual success or defeat would then depend upon 
the strength of resistance at the disposal of the Crown. Yet in 
estimating the issue of a contingency of this kind—a contingency 
which may, after all, be remote—it will have to be borne in mind 
that it is the instinct and habit of an iconoclastic and utilitarian 
age to deal rudely with traditions of divine right; indeed, with 
traditions of every kind. 
Witwiam Harsutr Dawson. 
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THE eve of the political new year was accompanied by rumours ot 
extensive change in the internal economy of the two traditional 
parties in the State. The earlier weeks of the parliamentary session 
showed that the anticipations of the quidnuncs were not likely to be 
realised with any degree of completeness. As it needed no special 
gift of divination to evolve the forecasts now spoken of, so nothing 
more than the operation of political causes, long at work, is required 
for the gradual fulfilment of some among the predictions current up 
to the present time. By a series of ministerial prophets, on a varying 
scale of importance, from Lord Rosebery downwards, the public 
has been given to understand that in no eventuality will a general 
election long be delayed; while it is notorious that among the 
groups composing the Government’s supporters, more than one 
desires to precipitate a dissolution. Those who see the future by the 
light of the past, will, despite the untoward squabbles at Leamington 
and elsewhere, have no difficulty in justifying to themselves their 
prognostications of a decisive Unionist triumph. The electoral 
precedents of many years favour the general assumption that the 
chances are upon the whole against the party by which the appeal to 
the constituencies is made; in other words, against the Government 
of the day. 

In 1868, Mr. Disraeli, beaten in the House of Commons on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish Church Resolutions, referred the question to the 
electorate created by his own Reform Bill, thus bringing to an end 
the last Parliament chosen under the Reform Act of 1832. The 
consequence was, that 393 Liberals as against 265 Conservatives 
were sent back to the House of Commons. Rather less than six years 
later, on the momentous January 24th, 1874, Mr. Gladstone sprung 
his dissolution upon an astonished country and an unprepared cabinet, 
with the sequel, that when the Queen’s Speech was read in the follow- 
ing February, his great opponent, for the first time in his life, had an 
assured majority in the House of Commons, the Conservatives num- 
bering 350 against 244 Liberals. Yet another six years subsequently 
Lord Beaconsfield addressed his famous letter to the then Duke of 
Marlborough, Viceroy of Ireland. In little more than a month, with 
dramatic surprise and completeness, the Conservative discomfiture 
had become an accomplished, as it was an undreamed of, fact; and 
against 243 supporters of Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Gladstone was 
returned to office by a loosely united body of 349 Liberals. 

When another decade had elapsed, Lord Salisbury, who had been 
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brought into power in the preceding June, on Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s resolution against the proposed increase of the beer, spirit, 
and death duties, recurred, in the winter following, to the judgment 
of the householders. After wavering fortunes on both sides, the con- 
test once more went against the appealing ministerialists ; and at the 
close of the next January Mr. Jesse Collings’s amendment to the 
Address, on the subject of labourers’ allotments, was carried by 331 
to 252, notwithstanding the reinforcement of the Conservative mino- 
rity by the votes of Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, as well as by 
sixteen other Liberals. The remaining electoral experiences are too 
fresh in the popular memory to need detailed recapitulation. 

In 1892, asin 1885-6, to say nothing of the previous occasions 
already cited, the actual depositaries of political authority looked to 
the nation to confirm them in their official tenure. The response to 
that application was the same in both instances. The possessors of 
place and power in 1892, as in 1886, failed to induce the democracy 
to ratify their ascendancy at the ballot-boxes. All recent analogies, 
therefore, support the swinging back of the pendulum theory so 
uniformly, as to invest almost with the dignity of a political law, 
the unscientific induction that when the “ ins” invite the approval of 
their countrymen, they will, before the answer is given, find them- 
selves in the position of the “ outs.” 

There is, therefore, to say the least, nothing indecently premature 
in any preparations already in progress among the possible, or pro- 
bable victors, in the Parliamentary struggle for the provisional 
disposal of their victory’s practical results. Nor is there anything 
presumptively unreasonable in those rumoured arrangements which 
the talk of private coteries, or the medium of the public press, has 
brought by this time to tolerably general knowledge. In the 
July of 1886, after the nation had declared against the first Home 
Rule Bill, the Unionist forces at Westminster comprising then rather 
less than 100 Liberals, exclusive of their Conservative allies, Lord Salis- 
bury pressed the Premiership upon the Lord Hartington of that day. 
The crisis, however, terminated in the formation of the Tory leader's 
Ministry, with a general understanding that at some future date the 
combined opponents of disruption would be led by a Liberal, as they 
were then by a Conservative chief. Nor can there be any doubt 
that, had not, in the subsequent interval, a demise in the Dukedom of 
Devonshire occurred, the statesman who is now the head of the 
Cavendish house would, if the impending dissolution ousts from office 
the present holder of place, be Prime Minister of England. 

In an often-quoted passage, Sir Robert Peel did, indeed, avow his 
conviction that the pressure of departmental business would render it 
indispensable for future premiers to be peers; he was not, however, 
reckoning with the party exigencies presented by an era of household 
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franchise, nor with the embarrassing development of the Parlia- 
mentary function in the House of Commons, known as ‘ Question 
Time,” rendering almost imperative the perpetual presence in the 
Popular Chamber of one who can speak with the collectively corporate 
responsibility of himself and all his colleagues. Still less did the 
great middle-class statesman think of the possible combination, in 
one and the same nobleman, of the Premiership with the Secretary- 
ship of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Our external policy is now traditionally identified with the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury. He is the one living statesman in the first rank 
on his own side whose presence is familiar, and whose powers com- 
mand respect, through all the Chanceries of Europe. His health is, 
fortunately, once more, not less strong than formerly. He is, there- 
fore, the only practicable chief of the bureau for the conduct of our 
external relations. Any other arrangement would prove as unwork- 
able, as foredoomed to failure, as the speculative allotment in 1880 to 
Lord Hartington of the first post in the Liberal Administration, 
when the Liberal victory had been won by the genius and authority 
of Mr. Gladstone. But in view of the actual and contingent condition 
of Europe, England’s relations with France and Germany in the 
West, as well as in the Balkan Peninsula with Russia, and with the 
Porte in the East—not to mention the possibility of a European 
war—it becomes a physical necessity for the sole available Foreign 
Secretary to confine his energies exclusively to his official portfolio. 
Under these circumstances it might seem natural to look for the 
new Unionist Premier in some distinguished Member of the House 
of Commons. In this context, the name of Mr. Chamberlain will, 
of course, leap to the lips of all impartial observers. 

To that choice, however intrinsically unexceptionable it might be, 
there are obvious, as for the present they are unanswerable, objec- 
tions. The Unionist forces at the disposal of the statesman of the 
Midlands will no doubt have been highly useful in contributing to 
a Unionist success at the ballot boxes. At the same time, the 
victory, if victory it is, will have been achieved titularly under 
Conservative colours, with the help of Conservative machinery, 
largely by dint of Conservative effort and organization, such, for 
instance, as the Primrose League. Undoubtedly, therefore, the 
conviction and demand on the part of the Tory wing of the Unionist 
army for a First Lord, chosen from their own number, will be irre- 
sistibly strong. With such men as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir J. 
E. Gorst, among them, the Conservatives are nearly in a position to 
form, from among themselves, a very respectable Conservative 
administration. They are certainly in a position to insist that 
supremacy over the new Cabinet shall be vested in their own highly 
capable leader in the House of Commons. The claims of Mr. 
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Balfour to the premiership’s reversion thus become absolutely un- 
answerable. Precedent, analogy, expediency, all point in the same 
direction. Mr. Chamberlain, who knows from experience a good 
deal about the difficulty of party arrangement and the delicacy, 
as well as necessity, of compromise in the distribution of party 
forces, will be the first to recognise the existing indispensability of 
this step, and to postpone his own paramount claims for a more 
eonvenient opportunity. Even as it is,no Unionist Government can 
be formed in which the ex-Liberal statesman who has made it a 
possibility does not fill an adequate office in it. There will probably be 
no difficulty in arranging for Mr. Chamberlain’s succession to Sir 
William Harcourt at the Exchequer. It is in conformity with the 
usages of official life to vary in each new administration the distri- 
bution of places as much as practicable. No slight therefore to Mr. 
Goschen will be involved in giving his colleague an opportunity for 
improving his practical acquaintance with administrative finance. 
Lord Salisbury’s ci-devant Chancellor was, in the first Gladstonian 
Cabinet, First Lord of the Admiralty, a post in which he left a 
good record behind him, and which it would be perfectly natural for 
him again to discharge. When, as has now been shown, the chief 
and fundamental arrangements in an allied administration are per- 
fectly feasible, no inconvenient friction or heart-burning need be 
feared in the allocation of minor offices. With the Duke of Devon- 
shire as President of the Council, or Lord Privy Seal, the Board of 
Trade, the Chancellorship of the Duchy, or the Minister of Educa- 
tion, would be at the disposal of Sir J. E. Gorst, while a statesman 
so eminently acceptable to all moderate Liberals as Lord Knutsford 
would return to the control of our Colonial system. 

A government formed on these lines would not, of course, involve 
the surrender of the two separate Unionist organizations. It would 
only indicate a fusion of parties, rather than one of those coalitions 
which England is said not to love. As a matter of fact, however, 
no national sentiment has ever been excited against the process of 
utilising for a particular emergency all the capacity available, even 
though it be distributed among he wearers of various denominational 
labels. The political morality of the last century was outraged by 
the union of the champion of liberty, Charles James Fox, with 
the advocate of prerogative, Lord North, on the basis of no other 
common conviction than jealousy of the younger Pitt. Descending 
to precedents less remote, we shall find that the principle of co- 
operation among politicians of different titular schools, but of 
identical views on isolated occasions, for giving effect to a common 
purpose, has been steadily increasing in frequency. The extreme 
length to which party organization is apt to be carried is not neces- 
sarily a healthy sign, and may be suggestive of the atrophy quite as 
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much as the vitality which should be the animating principle of 
denominational statesmanship. Free Trade and Household Franchise 
both became law, in spite of the prevailing fetish of party govern- 
ment. Cobden’s consummate aptitude for political business, Bright’s 
transcendent eloquence and political fire, might have spent them- 
selves in vain if Sir Robert Peel’s secession from the squirearchical 
interest had not gathered round him the support of the more en- 
lightened members of his old party, such as Sidney Herbert, the 
Duke of Newcastle, not less than from another camp, the Whig 
advocates of a fixed duty on corn under Russell. Again and again* 
during the Palmerstonian period, the strait traditions of partisan 
allegiance were departed from by the rapprochement of Conservatives, 
Radicals, even of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone themselves, in 
opposition to the “blustering ” foreign policy of the irrepressible 
member for Tiverton. 

This process of amalgamation among titular opponents went on 
steadily under Lord Aberdeen, whom it ousted from power, and has 
continued uninterruptedly to the present day. John Bright’s first 
acceptance, in 1873, of office under Mr. Gladstone really made that 
and every subsequent administration which he joined what in the 
cant term might be called a “coalition Government.” The same 
thing may be said more emphatically of the Gladstonian Cabinet 
of 1880, which gave Mr. Chamberlain his earliest introduction to 
official life. When, therefore, party pedants, or political Pharisees, 
simulate horror at the approaching closer fusion between two sections 
of what, for all practical purposes, has been for some time a single 
political army, they entirely ignore the tendency of the great move- 
ments at Westminster during the last half century. They even 
forget that the division between the two mutually opposing connections 
in the State is far less the expression of the essential genius of the 
British constitution than the result of the geographical accident, 
which, when under the early Edwards, the Commons sat regularly 
at Westminster, selected as their place of assemblage the chapel of 
St. Stephen’s, with its ready-made division into rows of seats facing 
each other. The very extent to which the use of party epithets has 
been carried is an innovation upon historic usage. Thus, not 
without plausibility, Chatham has been claimed by Whigs and 
Tories alternately as one of their own number; while, when the 
younger Pitt talked of un-Whigging his great opponent, he seemed 
to forget that upon more than one occasion he had himself accepted 
without protest the Whig nomenclature. So far as popular feeling 
among the constituencies is concerned, everything seems to show 
that the time is ripe for the process of fusion, or absorption, the 


(1) On this point, see the late Lord Randolph Churchill’s ‘‘Elijah’s Mantle,” 
Fortnightly Review, May, 1883. 
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detailed arrangements of which are now public property. Weariness 
of sterile and internecine strife between sections separated only by 
syllables has never been so deeply pronounced. The sympathy of 
the great masses among the electorate to-day was never more 
alienated from the watchwords and traditions of the Montagues and 
Capulets of our parliamentary system to a degree eliciting, as these 
stale phrases do, from the popular critics the heart-deep exclamation 
of “ A plague on both your Houses!” 

As a simple matter of history, it might be contended with plausi- 
bility that the admiration of our party arrangements is a superstitious 
relic of the feudal era in politics. So long as statesmanship was a 
fashionable game, in which the partners were the ruling families, and 
the most really pressing points to be decided in the formation of a new 
Government were how many places should be allotted to the Russells, 
the Cavendishes, or to the Gower-Stanhopes, and Cecils, according 
as fortune favoured Whigs or Tories, partisanship was a vital 
interest to the lordly players whose all was staked in the game. 
When, by the Reform Act of 1832, the Government was transferred 
from the privileged orders to the people, our historic party system 
received a blow from which it has never recovered. Since the 
franchise measures of 1867 and 1884 have made the working classes 
and the ruling classes practically convertible terms, party govern- 
ment, as Lord Salisbury at least has long had the sagacity to per- 
ceive, is to all intents and purposes replaced by government by 
groups. The dinner-parties of “ society’ ever increasingly tend to 
become overgrown table-d’héte functions. The only chance of any 
friendly social intercourse organizing itself on these occasions is the 
subdivision of the whole colossal company into separate coteries, 
whose size may enable the ladies and gentlemen composing them to 
exchange conversation upon intimate or friendly terms. This analogy 
holds exactly good in the subject matter now being discussed. Nor 
does it seem too sweeping an assertion, that if motives of comfort and 
convenience had not prompted the enormous and ever-increasing 
development of the club system; if Brooke’s, the Reform, above all, 
the Carlton, with their innumerable progeny of rival associations, did 
not enjoy so high a measure of prestige, party divisions and shibbo- 
leths would be in a fair way of becoming not less extinct than the 
parliamentary ordeal of “ political impeachment ” itself. The parlia- 
mentary whip, the electioneering agent, the propounder of com- 
promises, the caucus runner, the political “boss”; all these may 
exist among us to-day. But they are the American and not the 
English article. The consequence is that with a yearly-increasing 
proportion of the householders partisanship, perpetuated for the sake 
of maximising unreal distinctions or qualifying for participation in 
electoral spoils, is uearly as discredited here as has long been the 
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case in the United States. This is plain speaking, but there are no 
three men more convinced from experience of the truth of each of 
these propositions than Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. 
Chamberlain. The late Mr. John Bright had perhaps occasion to 
repent of fewer mistakes, or to revoke less of his political judgments, 
than any of his contemporaries. He, too, as many of his latest 
addresses to his Birmingham constituents testify, lived long enough 
to be aware that traditional partisanship in politics had lost its old 
unction and inspiration; that it was in no way necessary to repre- 
sentative institutions or constitutional government, and that in the 
not remote future it would be replaced by the division of political 
students and actors on the one hand into the “all good men,” to 
whom Cicero is so fond of appealing, and on the other hand their 
opponents. 

Mr. Gladstone’s commanding personality, dramatic idiosyncrasy, 
and transcendent gifts, which, and which alone, at earlier stages of 
his career prevented his identification with Mr. Disraeli or any of his 
followers under the penultimate Lord Derby, have more than any other 
individual cause, or set of causes, served to perpetuate a really effete 
system, with all the anachronisms which its vocabulary presents. Now 
that this historic presence makes itself felt no more in the discussions 
of Westminster or the deliberations of Whitehall, the most powerful 
argument against the fusion of two political divisions, already united 
by identity of conviction and interest into a powerful and organic 
unity, isremoved. Nothing like the harmonious and effective opera- 
tion of the dual control of the Opposition by Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain last session has ever, under circumstances at all resem- 
bling those of 1894, been witnessed before at St. Stephen’s. If, 
therefore, adversity is at least not less severe a test of political 
friendship than prosperity, no reason can be suggested why an 
arrangement like in principle to that whose practicality has already 
been demonstrated, should not be attended with equally happy 
results when the two principals have their places on the right 
hand of the Speaker’s chair, instead of on the left. The beneficent 
influences of the process for which, in preference to the equivocal 
term “coalition,” the title of “fusion”? cannot be too emphatically 
claimed, have already given us a foretaste of the legislative harvest 
they are likely to yield in future. The Home Rule Bill and 
a confessedly fragmentary measure dealing with the welfare of 
workmen in manufactories were thrown out. The provisions consti- 
tuting every rural parish an autonomous unit became law. Nor did 
the alliance between the Liberal and the Conservative Unionists 
under Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour respectively prevent, or 
endeavour to prevent, the acceptance by Parliament of the most 
democratic financial innovations witnessed during the century in this 
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or in any other country, or delay statutory sanction to that principle 
of progressive income tax which has long served as a test of sincere 
Radicalism, and which the member for West Birmingham was in 
his responsible utterances the first among eminent Englishmen to 
advocate. 

If, therefore, in a House of Commons largely, though unofficially, 
dominated by controlling forces like those which there may be some 
reason to believe will hereafter be clothed with the actual responsi- 
bility of government, the high-water mark of Radical legislation, so 
far as the country was prepared for it, has already been witnessed, 
there can be absolutely no warrant for the apprehension that a Unionist 
Administration, regulated by the three statesmen whose names we 
have had occasion frequently here to mention, will not realise the 
utmost expectations formed by the more advanced section of the 
electorate. Nor can the truth be too strongly stated, that since the 
principle of delegation has superseded so largely the idea of representa- 
tion in the House of Commons, and the choice, like the execution of 
a policy, rests so substantially with those who give their mandate to 
Parliament, the general principles of legislation are practically with- 
drawn from parliamentary sanction, and are prescribed by those free 
and independent citizens who, after the Stuart era, became the true 
heirs of Warwick, the great and only king-makers, and who have long 
since been the supreme masters of the House of Commons. Events, 
combining with the spontaneous movements of the proletariate, and 
with their decisions as expressed in their conferences and newspaper 
organs, have long foreshadowed the character of the chief business 
that the Parliament called into existence after the next general election 
must transact. Mr. Chamberlain of late has himself cited repeatedly 
the welfare of the industrial classes as the justification for that pro- 
cess of sectarian amalgamation now shown to be the first condition 
for imperatively needed measures of social and industrial reform. 
That, of course, is throughout understood to be the platform on which 
the two divisions of the Unionist connection, while not merging 
their separate identities, can yet officially unite. Should, at a sub- 
sequent stage of the present negotiations, an unexpected refusal be 
offered by the Conservatives to the terms insisted on by the other 
contracting agents, which, of course, depend on the Liberal contri- 
butions to the net Unionist gain, the fusion now spoken of, and 
therefore the wholesome legislation whose fruitful parent it will prove, 
must be delayed. As yet, however, there is little or nothing to justify 
the suspicion that so considerable a miscarriage comes within the chap- 
ter of accidents to be taken into account. To a great extent already 
the designation of ‘“‘ Unionist” has, in popular parlance, acquired 
priority over that of ‘‘ Conservative.” Whether, when the present 
Irish crisis is at an end, the more historic synonym comes again into 
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general use, does not really much matter. The policy advocated by 
the opponents of reckless innovation, together with the opportune 
reforms which must accompany, if only to popularise, an attitude of 
wise resistance, are indicated with sufficient clearness by the genius 
of the English people and their temporary requirements. Nor isa 
political body led by Mr. Balfour, who has already given Ireland an 
instalment of improved local administration, any more likely than 
Mr. Chamberlain to shrink from doing all that can safely be done to 
assimilate the status of subjects on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel to that of their Anglo-Saxon fellows in this country. The 
probabilities seem to point to the ultimate solution of the Irish diffi- 
culty, at some comparatively remote date, upon the lines of what is 
generally known as a system of Imperial Federated Home Rule 
all round, safeguarded by the execution of absolutely impregnable 
guarantees for the supremacy of the central government. When the 
leading members of all parties in the State are prepared to advance 
considerably farther in the direction of Hibernian autonomy upon 
specified conditions at an opportune moment, Ireland ceases to be the 
touchstone of party ; just as Free Trade had ceased to be, when the 
only difference separating a Russell and a Peel with their respective 
followers from each other was that between the fixed duty or the 
sliding scale. 

Meanwhile the immediate programme, a Unionist Cabinet led by 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, is sufficiently settled by events, 
and is clearly indicated by the different speeches during the past 
twelvemonth in which the Birmingham statesman has emphasized 
social and industrial legislation, together with a general pension 
scheme and compensation for all accidents from machinery, as the 
subject-matter for Parliamentary deliberation forthwith, if the official 
co-operation between the two Unionist sections at Westminster is to 
be a realised contingency. To that condition no objection has been 
offered, nor is any likely to be forthcoming from the Parliamentary 
descendants of the politicians who, in opposition to the Radicals, 
took the first steps towards the factory reforms of a bygone genera- 
tion, and who, more recently, enabled the late Mr. W. H. Smith, on 
the completion of the Thames Embankment, to secure healthier and 
happier homes for the defenceless and expropriated victims of the 
grand scheme of metropolitan improvement. Nor is the statesman 
who, on coming into his Hatfield property, caused all the labourers’ 
dwellings, whose sanitation was imperfect, to be condemned and 
replaced by healthy cottages, likely to shrink from his share of 
responsibility for the execution of the reform so long advocated by 
his Birmingham colleague. When, exactly a hundred years ago, 
the revolutionary proclivities of Fox caused the Fitzwilliam Whigs to 
secede from him and range themselves on the side of Pitt, what tcok 
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place would have been described incorrectly as a coalition. It was 
a fusion of kindred spirits, impelled by various considerations to 
make common cause against one and the same enemy, and to amal- 
gamate in order that an identical danger might be averted. The 
seceding Foxites infused a Liberal leaven into Pitt’s ranks, and by 
lending an impetus to the principle of electoral reform, did some- 
thing towards paving the way for the concession of the wider suf- 
frage in 1832, the idea of which had found Parliamentary champions 
in Pitt as wellas in Flood, and subsequently in Canning, long before 
it was seized upon as a Whig monopoly. But though a century 
ago the fusion was real, the leading features of the programme 
whose advocates had been reinforced by the Tory malcontents were 
not changed. Similarly, the Conservative disruption under Peel in 
1846 ultimately had the effect of increasing the adherents of Lord 
John Russell, or of calling into existence the new Conservative con- 
nection presided over by Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. In each of 
these instances the important thing to note is that fusion was prac- 
ticable first, and prosperous afterwards, exactly because it was not 
in the old and invidious meaning of the term “ coalition ’””—because 
the negotiations and their sequel were tainted by none of those sus- 
picions of mercenary surrender and discredited by none of those asso- 
ciations of interested or vindictive compromise which made the com- 
pact between Fox and North in 1784 a political scandal and a popular 
disgrace. As it was between 1794 and 1800, so was it also between 
1846 and 1850, and so will it be again in 1895. As upon the two 
historic occasions already mentioned, the principals of the new 
political federation divested themselves of none of their cardinal 
beliefs, nor solved the continuity of their political action ; so, during 
the remainder of the Parliamentary session after Easter, no distinctive 
tenet of Liberalism or of Conservatism will be laid aside because 
political union will be cemented by official alliance among the victors 
in the impending electoral struggle as a prelude to a repetition in 
office of that experiment which a year ago proved so eminently 
practicable in Opposition. At an earlier stage of the Unionist 
alliance this fusion might have failed, because then the Liberalism 
of one of the contracting parties had not permeated all detachments 
to the extent which it has now done. For the first time almost in 
our history “ progressive Conservatism” has ceased to be a “ pious 
opinion,” or a counsel of perfection ; it has become a vitalising faith 
and an energising force. The official amalgamation which, subject to 
the approval of the constituencies, may hereafter be witnessed, will 
be nothing more than the Parliamentary and Imperial recognition 
of these historic facts. 
Kosmo WiLKINSON. 
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SOPHIE KOVALEVSKY.* 


‘* La femme est toujours femme et jamais ne sera 
Que femme, tant qu’entier le monde durera,’’—J/oliére. 


Tue story of Sophie Kovalevsky is the story of a life divided 
against itself, of a conftict in which the combatants were differing 
sides of the same personality. It was a contest for supremacy 
between heart and brain, in which it is difficult to say which carried 
off the victory. The latter could indeed point ‘to the brilliant suc- 
cesses which the world admired, but for these the former exacted 
payment in full measure. It is to Madame Kovalevsky’s own pen 
that we are indebted for the interesting and charmingly-told story 
of her childhood and early youth. These recollections, her first 
literary work of importance, were published in the last year of her 
life, and were received with a burst of admiration both in Russia and 
Scandinavia. Sophie Kovalevsky was born at Moscow about 1850. 
Her life, therefore, may be said to have run almost parallel with 
that important period in the history of her country which began 
with the Crimean war. Very curious is the series of vivid pictures 
she draws of a Russian upper-class household of forty years ago. 
The children, at this period of their lives, seem to have been per- 
mitted to catch only occasional glimpses of their parents, to whose 
presence they were summoned for a few minutes, previous to their 
departure for some social function, when they gazed admiringly 
at their father’s orders and their mother’s jewels. For the rest, 
they lived in their own apartment with their nurse, an ignorant 
peasant woman, but warmly attached to the family, and especially 
to little “Sonia,” whom—rightly or wrongly—she believed to be less 
loved by her parents than either her elder sister or her little brother. 
Madame Kovalevsky’s earliest recollections were associated with 
this large, low room (so low that by standing on a chair “ Niania” 
could touch the ceiling), with its close atmosphere and its ever- 
present peculiar smell; itself a compound of innumerable other 
odours, of incense, of tallow candles, and the mixture used by 
“Niania” for her rheumatism. Here the three children quite 

(1) Souvenirs d’Enfance de Sophie Kovalevsky, écrits par elle-méme, et suivis de sa 
biographie par Mme. A.-Ch. Leffler, Duchesse de Cajanello (Paris, Hachette et Cie.). 

‘** Vospominania Detsva,” published in the Vestnik Evropy of July and August, 
1890 ; translated in the same year into Swedish, under Madame Kovalevsky’s direction, 
with the title ‘‘ Ur Ryska Lifvet.” 

Vera Barantzova, a novel by Madame Kovalevsky, has been recently translated into 
English.—Ward and Downey, 1895. 
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literally lived—here they spent their days; here they played, and 
ate, and slept—they and their nurse; their number being reinforced 
at night by a young servant girl, who extemporised a bed for herself 
by spreading “a piece of grey felt on the floor.” In the morning 
a pleasant odour of coffee added itself to the many already existing, 
and “ Niania,” herself half clad, dispensed coffee and rolls to the 
children in their beds; only by-and-by would the time come for 
them to be washed and dressed. 

“Tt must be admitted,” says Madame Kovalevsky, “that much 
time was not spent on our toilettes. ‘Niania’ passed a wet towel 
over our faces and our hands, passed a comb once or twice through 
our tangled hair, put on a frock with several buttons missing, and 
we were ready.’’ The necessary attention to the chamber seems to 
have been taken in hand by “ Niania” in much the same style. 
“Without troubling herself about us, she would sweep the floor, 
raising a thick cloud of dust, throw the coverlets over our little beds, 
shake the mountain of pillows on her own bed, and the room was 
all right for the day.’ Anna, being some years older, escaped for 
a while to the French governess; but Sophie and her little brother 
“remained and played with their toys on the great leather-covered 
divan with the horse-hair protruding through its many holes.” 
“ Niania”’ sometimes told them stories about the ‘“ 'Twelve-headed 
Serpent,” the “Black Death,” and others of the same stamp; and 
the proceedings were often enlivened by the visits of the other 
servants and sundry gossips to drink tea with “ Niania,” The little 
Sophie, listening to their conversations, learned amongst other things 
that she herself had not been very heartily welcomed into the world. 
That the “‘Barinia’ never even looked at her,’ both she and 
“ Excellency” “wanted a boy so much.” Neither fresh air nor 
regular exercise for the children seem to have entered into the ideas 
of “ Niania.” The French governess, indeed, never came to the 
room without holding her handkerchief to her nose, and imploring 
“‘Niania” to open the windows ; but the suggestion was always 
received by her with unconcealed irritation as a personal insult, and 
a mischievous foreign notion. 

We are not surprised to learn that poor little Sophie was, in her 
fifth year, attacked by a serious nervous illness. Happily for her, 
at this juncture her father retired from active service, and withdrew 
with his family to his estate of Palibino, in the government of 
Vitebsk. At Palibino “ Niania” would probably have found it more 
difficult to preserve her cherished methods, but her reign was 
destined to come to a speedy close. The general had now a good 
deal of time on his hands, and it occurred to him to investigate certain 
of the domestic arrangements, with results apparently startling to 
himself and others. A domestic court-martial was promptly held; 
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the French governess was dismissed, “ Niania”’ degraded to a lower 
rank—the care of the children being exchanged for that of the linen 
—and an English governess replaced these fallen authorities. It is 
with a feeling of patriotic pride that we read Madame Kovalevsky’s 
account of the labours and the victories of our brave compatriot. 


‘* She tried hard to turn our room into an English nursery, and to make us 
into English girls of the approved type. The task—God knows—was not an 
easy one, but thanks to a remarkable perseverance, she to some extent attained 
her ends. . . . She introduced a wholly new element into the household. 
Although she had been brought up in Russia, she preserved all the character- 
istics of the Anglo-Saxon race, steadiness, method, tenacity of purpose. ‘These 
qualities were precisely the reverse of those which characterized the rest of the 
household, and they account for the strong influence she exerted amongst us.” 


Little Sophie, so recently in danger of becoming a nervous, sickly 
child, showed a marked improvement in her health under the rational 
system established by the admirable “ Malvina Jakovlevna.” She 
once more took a firm hold upon life, and proceeded forthwith to 
point out in what direction her vocation lay. 

The resources of civilisation were not in those days—probably are 
not even in these—easily procurable in remote country houses in 
Russia, and for one of the children’s rooms at Palibino sufficient 
wall-paper had not been forthcoming. It had therefore been papered 
with old disused printed paper, amongst which were several sheets 
of Ostrogradski’s lectures on the differential and integral calculus ; 
a reminiscence of General Kroukovsky’s student days, and a hint, 
perhaps, that Sophie’s great mathematical gifts had not descended 
to her from her father. This room possessed a strong fascination 
for the little seven-year-old maiden. Here she was to be found 
daily, her attention riveted on these walls, striving to understand 
something of the strange figures and stranger formulas. “I remem- 
ber,” says Madame Kovalevsky, “that every day I used to spend 
hours before these mysterious walls, struggling to understand some 
of the sentences, and to find the order of the sheets. By dint of 
long contemplation some of the formulas became fixed firmly in my 
memory, and even the text, though I could comprehend nothing of 
it at the time, left its impression on my brain.” 

When, several years later, her father was prevailed on to let her 
have some instruction in mathematics, the results were a surprise 
and a revelation to all concerned ; not least to the little pupil herself. 
The mysteries of the walls now grew clear, and her progress was 
made by leaps and bounds. The differential calculus presented no 
difficulties to her, and her tutor found that she knew the formulas 
by heart, and arrived at solutions and explanations quite independent 
of his aid. There was no denying her talent; nevertheless General 
Kroukovsky regarded its development with distrust, and something 
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like dismay. It was altogether out of the ordinary course of things 
to see a little girl devoted to the differential calculus, and was a state 
of matters that might become difficult to deal with. Moreover, he 
had difficulties enough on his hands. Already some painful experi- 
ences with his elder daughter Anna had revealed to him that the 
old social order, with which he was alone familiar, was changing 
with a bewildering rapidity and to an alarming extent. It was the 
first of several hard lessons which General Kroukovsky was destined 
to learn. He determined, however, when Sophie was seventeen, to 
transport his family to St. Petersburg for the winter. Perhaps he 
entertained the hope that the gaieties and distractions of the capital 
would act as an antidote to the mischievous influences which he had 
been unable to exclude from his isolated home in the country, If 
so, any such hope proved quite illusory. At St. Petersburg the two 
girls found themselves in the very midst of the intellectual and 
political ferment of the time. Madame Edgren-Lefiler relates that 
in later years her friend was accustomed to look back to this period 
of her life, and to exclaim, “ Ah, that was such a happy time!” She 
would recall the sanguine hopes entertained by herself, in common 
with the circle of young enthusiasts whom she daily met, hopes of a 
golden age of liberty and enlightenment, which it was believed was 
close at hand—*“ so near, so sure.” It was in close connection with 
exalted sentiments such as these that the demand was made by many 
of these daughters of old aristocratic families, that they should be 
permitted to study, to develop their powers to the utmost, in order 
that they might be devoted to the well-being of their beloved country. 
“The fact,” says Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, writing of this time, 
‘that very few people had clear, precise ideas as to what was to be 
done, did not prevent, but rather tended, to increase the reform 
enthusiasm. Ali had at least one common feeling—dislike to what 
had previously existed. .. . All thirsted for reforming activity 
and every Russian was to act spontaneously and zeulously at 

the great work of national regeneration.”” The Universities of 
Russia were not open to women, had, indeed, till within a few years, 
been under strict Government surveillance, and restrictions even as 
to the number of their male students ; therefore these young women 
demanded permission to proceed to a foreign university—to Zurich or 
Heidelberg—there to prosecute their studies without let or hindrance. 
To most parents the idea of permitting their young daughters to 
leave home, to travel alone, to live alone as students in a foreign 
university town, seemed intolerable; and the demand was peremp- 
torily refused. The expedient to which the daughters then resorted 
is one of the strangest that can be imagined, and is an unmistakable 
symptom of the non-natural, highly-strung, unwholesome moral 
and mental condition of the community in which it could be con- 
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ceived and executed. Rather than not attain their ends, they were 
prepared to tamper with life’s gravest realities, and with its most 
sacred duties and relationships. The device they adopted was to 
contract a fictitious marriage. The would-be student selected a 
young man whom she knew, or imagined to be sufficiently “ modern.” 
To him she applied, explaining that she wished to leave home, 
wished to study abroad, and she proposed that he should enter into 
a fictitious marriage with her. If he agreed, a proposal was made 
in due form to her parents, and if all went well, the marriage cere- 
mony was duly performed with all the solemn ritual of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. This accomplished, the newly-made wife was 
free from parental control, and could start forthwith for the univer- 
sity of her choice. The pseudo-husband occasionally escorted her 
thither, and saw her safely settled, then took up again his own 
occupation, leaving her to follow hers. Many of the women students 
of Zurich, afterwards suspected of Nihilistic tendencies, and recalled 
by an Imperial ukase, had adopted these ‘tactics characteristic of 
the period,” as Madame Edgren-Lefller calls them. It must not be 
assumed that these “ tactics” were regarded only as a hard neces- 
sity. On the contrary, in the circle of sentimentalists and wn- 
realists, who acted and reacted upon each other in the drawing- 
rooms of St. Petersburg, they were regarded with much favour— 
were indeed “ popular.” To these young folks this ‘abstract rela- 
tion” seemed much more “ideal” than “ the low and vulgar union 
between two human beings... which is called a marriage of 
affection” . . . and which in their vocabulary was equivalent to 
“selfish indulgence.”” The world had heard these sentiments before 
and had been laughing at them for about a couple of centuries, but 
they appear to have been adopted with much gravity as a revelation 
by these young Russians. 

The reader may judge whether the daughters of General Krou- 
kovsky were likely to remain long uninfluenced by such surround- 
ings as these. Anna seems to have become at once an uncompro- 
mising partisan of the new theories. A young friend of hers, who 
about this time had married the man of her choice, was positively 
afraid to encounter her mingled pity and contempt. Moreover she 
was not long in making up her mind that she must study ina 
foreign university, and accordingly must be “free.” Sophie greatly 
admired her beautiful sister, who was besides several years older 
than herself. She was naturally much influenced by her, and 
“followed her like a shadow.” 

Anna, on the other hand, had a warm affection for this strange, 

(1) ‘* Langt mer ideela iin den vulgara och laga féreningen af tva manniskor, som ej 


sdkte niigot annat iin kanslans och sinnenas, med andra ord egoismens tillfredsstiillelse, 
idet man kaller giftermal af kiirlek.”,—Sonja Kavolevsky. 
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reserved little Sophie, with the short, curly, chestnut hair, and the 
piercing, intelligent, dark eyes, admitted her fully into her con- 
fidence, and trusted her with her plans. For Anna—together with 
her intimate friend, Inez—had decided that, in order to obtain 
freedom, they would resort to the “ popular tactics.” One of the 
two—fate apparently was to decide which—would contract a 
“ fictitious’ marriage. She would then be in a position to effect the 
deliverance of the other, and also otf Sophie, towards both of whom 
she would act the part of chaperon. 

They immediately set to work to discover a suitable person to 
assist them in their undertaking. After some consideration, they 
fixed upon a young Professor at the University, whom they did 
not know personally, but hoped might prove to be in sympathy 
with their views. Accordingly, the trio set out to interview this 
gentleman. They were ushered into his apartment, and found 
him at work. Even in Russia, and at this “ideal” period, the 
face of the young Professor betrayed his surprise at this visit 
from three young ladies, who were all strangers to him. He rose, 
however, and politely requested them to be seated. They responded 
to this invitation by seating themselves “ all in a row on a long sofa,” 
and then a short pause ensued, during which the Professor scanned 
the faces of his visitors. Anna, pulling herself together, made the 
plunge, and, “ without the least trace of confusion,” asked whether 
the Professor would be good enough to assist them to carry out their 
wish to study in Germany or Switzerland, by “ fictitiously ” marry- 
ing herself or Inez—Sophie was considered too young. Few Pro- 
fessors, one would suppose, can have found themselves in a more 
trying situation; but this one behaved admirably, and adopting, in 
his turn, a perfectly matter-of-fact tone, replied “ that he had not 
the least desire to do anything of the kind.” The young ladies rose, 
shook hands with him, and took their leave. Abashed ? Not at all. 
What could be more entirely business-like? and was anybody a 
penny the worse? Notif these fantastic girls had been contented 
with their first experiment, and had been willing to conclude the 
comedy when the first act had been played. Unhappily, they 
tempted fate a second time, when she was not in a mood to let 
them off so easily. Their next venture was not to be without results 
profoundly influencing the life of one of them. Anna and Inez, 
turning from professors to students, fixed on one with whom they 
had a slight acquaintance, and whom they knew to be himself 
desirous of going to study in Germany. Vladimir Kovalevsky was a 
young fellow of good family, and a promising student. Anna and 
Inez hoped, therefore, that (whichever of them might be chosen) 
their respective parents might be induced to regard him with some 
favour. They agreed that on this occasion there should be less for- 
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mality, and that the young man should not be alarmed by seeing 
three girls in a row on his sofa. Anna seized the opportunity of 
a chance meeting with him to propound her question. He replied 
that he should have much pleasure in assisting them to carry out 
their programme, with, however, one slight alteration—he preferred 
to marry Sophie! 

Here was an unforeseen addition to their difficulties. It endan- 
gered, indeed, the success of their whole project; for it might be 
taken for granted that General Kroukovsky would refuse to hear a 
word on the subject of such a marriage for Sophie. This forecast 
proved to be quite correct. Palibino might have its dangers, but it 
was safer than St. Petersburg, and the General gave orders to 
prepare for their immediate return to the country. Matters, there- 
fore, had come to a crisis, for to go back to Palibino at this juncture 
would put an end to hope. “It was now,’ says her biographer, 
“that the little, timid, reserved Sophie displayed the strength of will 
and the determination which lay at the root of her character. Once 
she had resolved on or willed anything, she did so with all the concen- 
trated energy of her nature, “and what she now willed was to leave 
home, to continue her studies,” to procure the freedom of her sister 
and her friend (which had come to depend on her), and all this 
should be accomplished, cost what it might. 

There was not much originality in the plan she adopted. It was 
the old, well-worn one of flight from home, and the forcing of her 
futher’s hand. Choosing a day when a family party was to assemble 
ut her parents’ house, she wrapped herself in a cloak, and, unknown 
to anyone but Anna, left the house. With a beating heart, and feeling 
herself to be a veritable “ heroine of romance,” she sped through the 
streets to the abode of Vladimir Kovalevsky. Anna stood watching till 
she disappeared from sight, and returned to her room to prepare for 
dinner—not, let us hope, without some misgivings as to the wisdom 
of the enterprise into which she had thrust her little sister. Sophie, 
having reached her destination, and given two or three feeble 
knocks at the door, was straightway ushered into Vladimir’s student- 
room, who, rising to the situation, received the breathless girl, much 
‘‘as an elder brother might have done,” gave her a seat, took another 
himself, and patiently awaited the further development of the matter. 
Sophie’s absence was not remarked until the assembled friends were 
about to seat themselves at table, when, in response to a question 
from her father, Anna replied that ‘‘ Sophie had gone out.” ‘ Gone 
out! what does that mean? With whom?” “Alone. She has 
left a note on her toilette table.” Mid death-like silence, the note 
was placed in the hands of the unhappy Ivan Sergeievitch. The 
note ran thus: ‘ Papa, forgive me. I am at Vladimir’s, and I 
implore you no longer to refuse your consent to our marriage.” 
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The host, with a murmured apology to his nearest guests, hastily left 
the table. Shortly after, ‘‘Sonia”’ and her companion heard his step 
on the staircase, and knew that their uncomfortable téte-d-téte was 
ended. <A few minutes later—ere his friends had finished dinner— 
he reappeared with Sophie and Vladimir. ‘Allow me,” said he, 
“to introduce to you my daughter Sovhie’s fiancé.” Shortly after— 
in October, 1868—they were married. 

Such is the “dramatic” story of Madame Kovalevsky’s marriage, 
as related by herself, long afterwards, to her friend and biographer. 
Is it the frigid Anglo-Saxon temperament that disposes us to assign 
it rather to the category of melodrama ; to melodrama of the parti- 
cular school known as Transpontine? We have all the familiar 
characteristics, the grandiose sentiments, the “ high falutin’,’ the 
ludicrous disproportion between ends and means, the somewhat 
cumbrous machinery, and the banal plot. It is so difficult to take 
the affair seriously. We may be pardoned for doubting whether 
any kind of “fiction” isa sound basis from which to start for the 
regeneration of one’s country ; and whether it is really worth while 
to play “such fantastic tricks before High Heaven” for the sake of 
attending lectures at any University upon earth. But the laughable 
side of the story is not the only one. It is also true that these young, 
impressionable men and women, ignorant of life and of themselves, 
victims of the hysterical state of the society of which they formed a 
part, have a very real claim upon our pity. Oh, “Sancta simplicitas!” 
we exclaim, as we watch them lightly trifling with life’s best and 
highest possibilities, and treating Nature, “that most strong-minded 
of strong-minded ladies,” with open scorn. 

At any rate, for Sophie the die was cast ; she had obtained “ free- 
dom,” and, accordingly, after a few months, the young couple departed 
for Heidelberg, enrolled themselves as students at the University, 
and journeyed at once to England to spend the summer vacation. 
They obtained introductions to several celebrities—to Darwin, 
Huxley, Spencer, and George Eliot. Some years later, Madame 
Kovalevsky wrote an account of this visit to England in the Stockholm 
Dagbiad. 

Returned to Heidelberg, they commenced their studies, Sophie 
taking mathematics and physics, Vladimir geology and paleontology. 
A Russian girl, a friend of Sophie’s, who shared her enthusiasms, 
and who seems to have obtained her parents’ permission to study 
with her, completed the group. The little party lived amicably, and 
worked industriously. Vladimir surrounded Sophie with an atmo- 
sphere of kindly attentions, took upon himself most of the cares of 
the ménage, and did for her various things which she never showed 
any aptitude in doing for herself. ‘She never,” says this student 
friend, ‘‘ took the least trouble about her looks or her dress,’’ and 
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displayed much helplessness in the matter of shopping. M. Kova- 
levsky, therefore, undertook her commissions, and supplied her defi- 
ciencies in these respects. This division of labour told rather 
unfavourably on his studies, but he accepted the situation cheerfully 
enough. The Russian friend, who had ample opportunities for 
forming an opinion, admired his many good qualities. 

Naturally Madame Kovalevsky’s unusual gifts and extremely rapid 
progress, drew on her the attention alike of professors and fellow- 
students. Her fame spread beyond the walls of the University 
into the little town, where the folks began to look after her as she 
passed to and fro, and to point her out as worthy of observation. 
“Sieh, sieh, das ist das Madchen was so fleissig in die Schule geht.” 
At the same time her simplicity and modesty won for her the good 
opinion of teachers and comrades. The friend who records her memo- 
ries of these days was of opinion that Sophie had much to make her 
happy, she was so talented and successful, and united to her young 
husband in such a “ poetic relation,” loved with a wholly “ ideal 
affection.”” ‘‘ When I think of all this it seems to me that she had 
no reason to complain; to me she appeared happy in such a noble 
way. And yet, when in after years she looked back to and talked of 
her youth, she always spoke of it bitterly and with regret.” 

Anna and Inez at length joined the party at Heidelberg, but their 
arrival had a distinctly disturbing effect. To begin with, M. Kova- 
levsky gave up his room to the newcomers, and betook himself with 
his books to another lodging. The change was perhaps not altogether 
an unwelcome one to him; he could resume his student habits, and 
settle to his work with less chance of interruption. But the 
arrangement could not be said to work well. On the one hand, 
there was Sophie paying him frequent visits, and still demanding 
his assistance “in every trifle”; resenting his withdrawal, his 
ability to get on without her, and his cheerful contentment with 
“a book and a glass of tea.” On the other hand were the uncom- 
promising Anna and her friend, holding very decided views as to his 
deportment towards Sophie, and intimating that there must be 
“ nothing confidential or familiar about it.” The situation might be 
“ poetic,” but it was very uncomfortable and distracting ; moreover, 
this sort of thing was not “in the bond,” and M. Kovalevsky decided 
to remove himself out of the reach of all these disturbing elements, 
and to complete the work for his degree in Jena, a decision which 
Madame Edgren-Lefiler frankly admits seemed to her perfectly 
natural, but which, as she remarks, Sophie did not see in the same 
light. She was “jealous” of these studies which deprived her of his 
society; and in later years, when she spoke of this period of her life, 
her bitterest complaint was always this: ‘ No one has ever really 
loved me.” 
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After two terms spent in Heidelberg, Madame Kovalevsky, accom- 
panied by the same faithful girl-friend, went to Berlin. The Univer- 
sity of Berlin was not open to women, but her strong desire to carry 
on her studies under the direction of Professor Weierstrasse made 
her resolve to employ every effort to become his private pupil. 

The celebrated Professor, ‘“‘ the father of modern mathematical 
analysis,” received her and listened to her request with unconcealed 
mistrust and characteristic German phlegm. He, however, consented 
to set her a test paper, probably as the most polite way of getting 
rid of her, for he took care that its difficulties should be such as 
would try his most advanced students. A week later he was sur- 
prised to see her reappear with the simple statement that she had 
solved all his questions. Still incredulous, he bade her sit down, 
and went with her point by point through the paper. Great was his 
surprise to find every solution not only correct, but neatly put and 
telling. The eager little Russian girl, with her hat tossed off, and 
her short curly hair tumbling over her face, flushed with pleasure at 
his evident wonder and approval, made at that moment a friend for 
life in the elderly German Professor; one of the truest and best 
friends she ever had. 

For the next four years Madame Kovalevsky worked in Berlin 
under the direction of Weierstrasse, and stimulated doubtless by his 
teaching and the consciousness of her powers, she devoted herself to 
work of the most severe and incessant nature—work continued all 
day and often far into the night, to the neglect of all considerations 
of health, taking no thought either for exercise, or food, or sleep. 
So hard was this life, that her friend has recorded how she looked 
back to the old days at Heidelberg as to a lost paradise. 

They lived an almost isolated life, Sophie showing no interest in 
anything but her work. “Not,” says her biographer, “that she 
was in the least degree a blue-stocking (Avinnliga pedant), but she 
suffered under her peculiar social position, and was conscious of being 
regarded with some wonder, even by the friendly members of the 
Weierstrasse household. Her husband paid her a visit occasionally, 
but she did not introduce him, and in his absence did not speak of 
him. She turned to her work for distraction, and was occupied in 
writing the important treatises which subsequently gained her the 
degree of Doctor in Philosophy at Gottingen, when she was aroused 
from her absorption in abstract science by the necessity of having to 
deal with the concrete facts of life. 

The character of Anna Kroukovsky was evidently much less stable 
than that of her younger sister. She had very soon grown tired of 
study at Heidelberg, and made use of her freedom to proceed, without 
the consent or even the knowledge of her parents, to Paris. She 
had decided that it was her vocation to be an authoress, to write 
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novels, and to this end it was indispensable that she should “ study 
life.” She was supplied with exceptionally ample material for this 
study, inasmuch as she was destined to be in Paris during its siege 
by the Prussians, and during the horrors of the Commune. As soon 
as it was possible to obtain access to the city, Sophie hurried thither 
under the protection of her husband, to discover her sister’s fate. 
Anna had plunged into the thick of the intrigues and conspiracies 
of the Commune, and had ‘‘formed a connection!” (knutit en for- 
bindelse) with a young Frenchman and Communist. Unable to induce 
Anna to leave Paris, or to be of much service to her there, Sophie 
and Vladimir, after a short stay and some stirring experiences, 
returned to Berlin. But after the fall of the Commune, the former 
received an urgent letter from Anna to the effect that M. J—— was 
in prison and condemned to death. Anna was now prepared to implore 
her father’s forgiveness and his help in these terrible circumstances. 

Suffering keenly under the fresh blow to every cherished senti- 
ment inflicted on him by his eldest daughter, General Kroukovsky 
hastened to Paris. Former friendly relations with M. Thiers seem 
to have enabled him to snatch M. J-—-— from the impending fusillade, 
and to hurry him and Anna out of France to the safe seclusion of 
Palibino. Such were the circumstances under which “ Aniouta”’ 
returned to the shelter of her old home. A little later the family 
circle was completed by the arrival of Sophie and Vladimir. The 
former had obtained the degree of Doctor from the University of 
Géttingen, to which, by the advice of Weierstrasse, she had sent 
three papers, all of which he pronounced to be of great scientific 
value. One of these (“Zur Theorie der partiellen Differentialgleich- 
ungen, Crelles Journal, Bd. 80) ranks as one of the most important 
of her productions. Another valuable paper was entitled, ‘‘ Addi- 
tions avec remarques aux recherches de Laplace sur la constitution 
des anneaux de Saturn.” A third, “ Sur la réduction d’une certaine 
classe d’intégrales abéliennes du troisiéme degré a des intégrales 
elliptiques.” So admirable was the quality of her work, that the 
Faculty of the University conferred on her the rare distinction of a 
degree granted in absentia, and without further examination. 

It was a strange party that now assembled at Palibino in the long 
winter nights in the “Salon with the red damask furniture, whilst 
the samovar hissed on the tea-table, and the hungry wolves howled 
in the lonely park.” Sophie was suffering from reaction after 
the severe mental strain she had endured. She was worn out, and 
for the time incapable of further effort; she passed her time in read- 
ing novels and playing cards. Anna’s “ life-studies,” too, it must 
be admitted, had been of an exhausting nature; she asked for no 
more experiences of the kind, no more such violent sensations. 
Moreover—alas that it should have to be recorded !—she was terribly, 
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even jealously, in love with her husband! She, the rigid Anna of the 
earlier years, with the lofty scorn of all such “ vulgar sentiments,” 
to this complexion had she come at last. We are told that to Sophie 
it was a source of much pleasure to observe the change that had 
taken place in her father’s character. It had become much modi- 
fied under the undoubtedly “ severe training ” to which his daughter 
had subjected him ; so that in these days he tolerated on the one hand 
the revolutionary and socialistic sentiments of his Communist son-in- 
law, who with a “ somewhat cynical expression on his face, regarded 
his surroundings from the depths of his red easy-chair,” and on the 
other hand the materialistic tendencies of the scientific pair. Poor 
Ivan Sergeievitch! it is impossible not to feel very sorry for him, and 
one almost welcomes the intelligence that his education—at least in 
this stage of his existence—was carried no further. He died suddenly 
of heart disease. Probably his character was not the only thing 
that was ‘modified’ by the severity of the tasks set him. His 
death was the signal for the dispersion of the family. There were 
to be no more long winter evenings spent at Palibino. 

Sophie felt her father’s loss keenly. Between her mother and 
herself there had never from earliest childhood been any deep sym- 
pathy. Anna turned for consolation to her husband, to whom she 
was devoted. ‘To Sophie, at this moment, the loneliness of her exist- 
ence seemed too terrible to be longer borne. She resolved to bear it 
no longer, and she proposed to her husband that they should relin- 
quish the attempt—which now seemed to her more painfully un- 
natural than ever—to base their life on “ fiction.” 


A new chapter in M. Kovalevsky’s life had commenced which 
opened hopefully, even brilliantly ; but it, too, was destined to become 
overshadowed and to end in catastrophe. The next few years were 
passed by M. and Mme. Kovalevsky in St. Petersburg, where the latter 
found herself a centre of attraction and admiration, amid its scien- 
tific and social circles. Unhappily, they were soon overtaken by 
serious pecuniary embarrassments, brought about by the failure of 
rash speculations, into which M. Kovalevsky had been tempted to 
enter. Mere material loss appears to have had few terrors for his 
wife, who in this crisis stood loyally by his side, and endeavoured to 
lighten the burden of discouragement which pressed on him as he 
realised that he had reduced his wife and child to poverty. (Madame 
Kovalevsky’s only child was born in St. Petersburg in 1878.) But 
the relations between this strange pair became once more strained, 
and this time it was the wife who, with tears and reproaches, fled 
precipitately from her home, resolved to earn a livelihood for herself 
and her little daughter in a foreign land. In Paris she received not 
long after the intelligence of her husband’s death. Life had 
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become too painful and complicated an affair for the simple-hearted 
and unfortunate Vladimir, who in his early youth had been induced 
to commit a more fatal mistake than the rash monetary ventures of 
his later days, and who, in a position beset with difficulties, had, 
upon the whole, borne himself well. 

The shock of this unlooked-for event, and the bitterness of her 
self-reproach, cost Sophie a long and painful nervous illness, out of 
which she struggled, saddened and worn, and suddenly become years 
older. It was well for her that work was henceforth to be not 
merely a distraction, or a congenial occupation, but a necessity, a 
means by which she was to win daily bread for herself and her child. 
In her moments of deep depression she was wont to turn to mathe- 
matics, and to rejoice that there existed a world ‘from which the 
‘I’ was entirely excluded.” 

During one of the recent years spent in St. Petersburg Madame 
Kovalevsky had made the acquaintance of the Swedish Professor 
Mittag-Leftler, like herself a former pupil of Weierstrasse. He had 
been much impressed by her great abilities and by the extent of her 
scientific knowledge, and was very anxious to secure her services for 
the benefit of his native city. He proposed, therefore, that she should 
come to Stockhoim, and associate herself with him in teaching as 
his “Docent.”” Madame Kovalevsky gladly accepted his offer, and 
came to Stockholm in the winter of the year 1883—84. The 
course of lectures which she delivered during this winter season 
were, therefore, of an unofficial and private character, but so note- 
worthy were they in all respects that they sufficed to establish her 
reputation as a teacher. 

Not only did they manifest the extent and profundity of her 
knowledge, but they proved that she possessed, in an unusual degree, 
the power of imparting it to others. As a lecturer she displayed an 
almost unique power of interesting and stimulating her hearers, of 

taking possession of her audience and carrying it along with her, of 

infusing into it some portion of her own enthusiasm. ‘To those 
among her pupils,’ says M. Mittag-Leffler, “who possessed the 
power and the will to follow her, she delighted to communicate the 
extraordinary wealth * her knowledge and the profound insight of 
her penetrating genius.’”” This course of lectures gained for her the 
appointment to the Chair of Higher Mathematics at the University 
of Stockholm. All opposition “fell away before this incontestable 
evidence of superiority, and in July, 1884, she was appointed to the 
position, which she occupied until her death. 

In the autumn of the same year (1884) she completed a valuable 
work, begun some time before, on The Refraction of Light in a Crystai- 
line Medium (Ljusetts brytning i ett kristalliniskt medium), which was 
at once translated into German, and was received with warm admi- 
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ration by her old friend and master, Weierstrasse. In a lively letter 
to a friend in Berlin, dated April, 1885, she describes her life in 
Stockholm at this period—her three lectures a week in Swedish, her 
contributions to a mathematical journal, the quantity of work she 
had undertaken together with Professor Mittag-Leffler, and her 
lessons in skating and in riding (in neither of which exercises does 
she seem to have excelled) ; but she expressed at this time a strong 
desire to make up for her lost youth, to which she looked back 
with regret, as having been passed without a young girl’s customary 
joys and pleasures. 

It was, however, during the two following years (1886—88) that 
Madame Kovalevsky undertook the crowning scientific labour of her 
life. She resolved to enter the lists as a competitor for the Bordin 
prize, to be bestowed, in the year 1888, by the French Academy of 
Science for the best treatise on the following subject :—‘‘To perfect 
in one important point the theory of the movement of a solid body 
round an immovable point.” The contest for this prize once entered 
on, the winning of it became, says her biographer, “ a necessity ” 
for her, inasmuch as all her mathematical friends knew of her 
determination to compete. And as if with the view of bringing 
into sharp relief the marked dualism of her nature, this was the 
precise moment chosen by Destiny to place her face to face with a 
momentous crisis affecting her whole inner life; to provide each side 
of her twofold nature with its appropriate stimulus, and to leave the 
opposing tendencies to a bitter conflict. In a word, in the maturity 
of her womanhood, and in the full swing of her intellectual activity, 
Madame Kovalevsky met the man who alone had the power to 
awake within her a deep and passionate love. 

He was a Russian, and apparently a man of worth and merit. He, 
on his side, was strongly attracted by his distinguished country- 
woman, and asked her to become his wife. But, rightly or wrongly, she 
believed that his feeling for her was not the same as that with which 
she regarded him, that it was admiration for the scientist rather than 
love for her as a woman; and this she could not brook. Hers was 
not a nature that could content itself with half measures, least of all 
where the affections were concerned. She struggled “ with all her 
soul’s energy ”’ to win from him the same love that she had bestowed 
on him; and she could never feel that she had succeeded. It was 
her nature to love exactingly and tyrannically, to demand an abso- 
lute devotion ; yet she was conscious that she was unable to make a 
corresponding sacrifice of herself, of her gifts, her work, her position. 
She felt it an imperious necessity to belong to herself, to be mistress 
of herself, of her time, of her actions; but that the man she loved 
should recognise these claims of genius, and, bowing to them, should 
withdraw his own, plunged her into the bitterness of despair. 
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It was under such conditions, and with her intellectual powers 
strained to the utmost, that she laboured day and night during 
several months previous to the completion and sending in of her 
work to the French Academy. In July of the year 1888 the Com- 
mission appointed to report on the Bordin prize announced that it 
had unanimously decided to award this prize to the Thesis bearing 
the Number 2. ‘The author . . . of this remarkable work,” says 
the Report, ‘has not been content with adding a result of the highest 
interest to those which have been transmitted to us on this subject 
by Euler and Lagrange; he has made an exhaustive study of the 
discovery which we owe to him, in which are employed the entire 
resources of the modern theory of functions.” 

The sealed note attached to this paper was opened, and was found 
to contain the name of Sophie Kovalevsky. On the following 24th 
of December the prizes were delivered at a public meeting held for 
that purpose, when the President said: ‘‘ Among the crowns which 
we are about to bestow, one of the most important and most difficult 
to obtain will be placed on a woman’s brow. The Grand Prize in 
Mathematical Science will be carried off this year by Mme. 
Kovalevsky. ‘ Our colleagues of the Section of Geometry have 
recognised in this work the proofs, not only of extensive and 
profound learning, but also of great powers of original re- 
search.” 

It was announced that, in recognition of the extraordinary merits 
of the paper, the Judges had decided to raise the amount of the prize 
from three thousand to five thousand francs. This was the crowning 
moment in the scientific career of the distinguished author of 
Treatise No. 2. 

Seated in the midst of one of the most noteworthy scientific 
assemblies in Europe—the centre of observation, the object of 
unstinted admiration and congratulations—we would fain believe 
that there was crowded into that hour of triumph a reward, in 
some degree, adequate to her previous toils and sorrows. During 
the last days of the year 1888 and the opening ones of 1889, she 
was the heroine of the learned circles of Paris, and her time was 
passed in the midst of a veritable whirlpool of excitement. She 
went from /éfe to féte, listened to speeches in which her health was 
proposed and returned thanks for the compliment, received “ inter- 
viewers ”’ and visitors all day long. Her triumph was not confined 
to Paris. It was hailed with pride at St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
and Stockholm. She had won a position amid the ranks of the 
foremost scientists of the Continent, and, in the eyes of the world, 
she seemed to occupy a position as enviable as it was unique. But 
the world was mistaken. Before a month had passed (in January, 
1889) she writes thus from Paris to M. Mittag-Leffler : 
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‘‘T have just received your friendly letter. How thankful I am for your 
friendship. It seems to me that it is the only really good thing which life has 
left me. . . . From all sides I receive letters of congratulation, and, by a 
strange irony of fate, [ was never in my life so wretched as 1am now. Miser- 
able as a dog! No! I hope for the dogs’ sake that they cannot be so miserable 
as men, and above all as women can be. But I shall become more reasonable 
in time; at any rate I will try to be so. . . . I return to my rooms at night 
only to pace up and down. I have neither appetite nor sleep, and my nervous 
system is ina frightful state. Adieu. Preserve your friendship for me; I 
assure you I greatly need it.” 


A few months later she writes to Mme. Edgren-Leffler:— 


‘*‘T work because I must, but I neither hope nor desire anything more. 
You can scarcely conceive to what a degree I feel indifferent to everything.” 


When, in the following September, she returned to Stockholm, 
her friends found her much changed. Her old bright look was 
gone, and her eyes had lost their fire. ‘To outsiders she en- 
deavoured to appear cheerful; but to us who stood near her,” says 
her friend, “the alteration was very marked. She had lost her old 
pleasure in society, not only for that of strangers, but also for ours. 
She took up her lectures as a matter of duty, but without any 
interest in them.’ It was rather to literary work, to the writing of 
romances, that she turned as a distraction from painful reflections. 
It was a welcome relief to her thus to describe her own inner 
history. Ve Victis was the title of the novel with which she busied 
herself at this period. 


‘‘Few women have won so much fame, so much success ; yet in this book it 
is the story of the ‘ Vanquished’ that she seeks to tell. She felt herself, in 
spite of all her triumphs, to be one of the ‘ Vanquished,’ for she had failed in 
the ‘Struggle for Happiness,’’ and her sympathy was always with them that 
go under, never with the fortunate. 

‘** A deep sympathy with suffering was one of her characteristic traits: not 
the Christian idea of compassion for suffering, but sympathy (medlidande) in 
the literal meaning of the word. She felt the sorrows of others as her own, 
but not with any idea of seeking to console them, rather with despair over 
life’s misery.” 


In the last year of her life (1890) she entertained great hopes of 
being elected a member of the Academy of St. Petersburg, not only 
because it was the greatest honour that Russia could bestow on an 
eminent scientist, but because the emoluments of the position would 
enable her to live, and would free her from the necessity, now 
become intolerable to her, of continuing her work in Stockholm. 

But, in truth, for her the need for work of any kind was destined 
soon to cease. In February, 1891, she was attacked by an illness, 
the gravity of which was perhaps scarcely recognised by herself or 


(1) The title of another of her MS. 
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those about her, and with which her state of deep mental depression 
fitted her but badly to contend. It ended fatally after three or four 
days. In a foreign land, alone, save tor the presence of the ‘ Eliza- 
beth Sister,’ who was watching her, the end came. 

It was Mme. Kovalevsky’s often-expressed wish that the story of 
her life should be written by her friend. Possessed by a strong 
presentiment that she herself would die young, and that her friend 
would outlive her, she exacted from the latter a promise that she 
would write her biography. It is impossible to lay down the book 
in which Mme. Edgren-Leffler has fulfilled her task, without a sense 
of sadness and a feeling akin to dismay. Here is victory not to be 
distinguished from defeat, and success which is but another name for 
failure. There was never a period in Sophie Kovalevsky’s intel- 
lectual career, in which her magnificent gifts and her indomitable 
will failed to carry her triumphantly to the goal she wished to 
attain; nor a period in which the friend, who stood nearest to her, 
failed to catch the sorrowful words: ‘Thou would’st not think how 
ill all’s here about my heart.” 

Taking the direction of her life into her own hands, and choosing 
for herself one of the steepest paths to fame, she traversed it with 
swift and steady steps, only to find, when she had reached the summit, 
that at her feet there was a chasm which she could not cross, and 
that whilst glory was on this side happiness lay on the other; the 
‘“heart’s happiness,” the happiness of being loved and cherished, 
which was the lot of so many ‘‘ ordinary women, who are the first, 
the best beloved in their own little circle,’’ and it was this, not 
glory, that she ‘“‘ wanted most.” 

Neither Mme. Kovalevsky nor her biographer seeks to deny or to 
ignore this truth. Both of them, we imagine, must be classed as 
eminent examples of the type of woman, who, with a fine sense of dis- 
crimination, describes herself as ‘‘new” ; but they occupied too high 
an intellectual standpoint to be merely the blind partisans of a pre- 
conceived theory, or to refuse to recognise “ the inexorable logic of 
facts.” Nature, whilst endowing Sophie Kovalevsky with a masculine 
intellect, left her essentially, unalterably, and before all else, a 
woman. Here, as every page of her history abundantly proves, lay 
the secret of her inharmonious and sorrowful life. It is only too 
probable that many other women, without possessing her genius, will 
repeat her sad experience. Not because she is inferior to man, rather 
because she is in this respect his superior, is it true that, for a 
woman, love, not glory, is the supreme good. 


‘* Man’s love is from man’s life a thing apart, 
*Tis woman’s whole existence.” 


Exits WARREN CARTER. 
3H2 














MR. PEEL AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 


Tue late Speaker of the House of Cominons has retired from the 
Chair amid a perfect chorus of congratulations in Parliament and 
the Press on the exceptional success with which he has discharged 
the difficult duties and maintained the high dignity of his office. It 
would be alike unjust and ungracious to suggest that these enthu- 
siastic eulogies are undeserved. No competent critic of Mr. Peel’s 
conduct in the chair could, for a moment, think of denying that he 
has been an able and authoritative Speaker; or even, though this is 
a point on which only a very prolonged experience indeed could 
entitle any one to speak with confidence, that his merits surpass those 
displayed by the majority of his predecessors in that office in the course 
of the present century. Of these he has had seven; but inasmuch as 
two of them, Sir John Mitford and Mr. Abercromby, only occupied 
the Chair for a year and four years respectively, we may say that the 
number of his competitors is practically reduced to five. The com- 
parison, therefore, would lie between Mr. Peel and Speakers Abbot, 
Manners Sutton, Shaw-Lefevre, Denison, and Brand; and it is to be 
noted, though the fact of course has more than one significance, that 
his term of office has been the shortest of them all. It is probable 
that no man now lives who sat in Parliament under the Speakership 
of Mr. Abbot, which came to a close in 1817; while even Mr. Glad- 
stone had only been three years in the House when Sir Henry 
Manners Sutton vacated the Chair to be raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Canterbury. If, therefore, the comparison is to be confined 
to a period for which the evidence of living witnesses who had 
adequate opportunities of observation is available, Mr. Peel’s record 
can only be compared to any purpose with those of the last three 
Speakers who preceded him in the Chair, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. 
Tenison, and Mr. Brand. And, undoubtedly, unless the eulogies to 
which we have referred are excessive, we should have to conclude 
that his name will go down to posterity along, let us say, with that 
of Onslow, when those of the three Speakers who became respectively 
Lord Eversley, Lord Ossington, and Lord Hampden are lost in the 
shadowy company of Addingtons, Abbots, and Abercrombies. 

Of course, it may be so. Posterity will judge of Speakers as it 
has judged, judges, and will judge of poets; and contemporary 
opinion in the one case, as in the other, can only make guesses at its 
verdict. Still I cannot but think that one may guess with a good 
deal of plausibility that not posterity merely, but the public of ten 
or twenty years hence, will decline to approve the elevation of the 
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excellent and most efficient Speaker whose retirement we are all 
regretting to the position of extraordinary pre-eminence which is 
claimed for him. And if anybody retains the balance of his judg- 
ment in those days (which, to some of us in hours of despondency, 
seems doubtful upon present appearances), it will be perceived, by 
that retrospective critic at any rate, that while Mr. Peel’s conduct of 
Parliamentary proceedings, from 1884 to 1895, can be clearly made 
out from contemporary records, to have been able and successful, the 
extravagant eulogies showered upon him at his retirement were 
merely the utterances of that spirit of “ sensational” exaggeration 
which can neither praise nor blame anything with any sense of 
measure, and which nowadays so largely pervades our periodical 
literature, and makes itself so constantly felt, not only in our public 
speaking, but even in the commonplaces of social converse. 

Other causes, too, have no doubt contributed to the same result, 
and, indeed, one such cause, and a most influential one, obtrudes 
itself upon notice. Irefer, of course, to the fact that so large a pro- 
portion of the members of the present Parliament, and so vigorously 
vocal a body of writers for the newspaper press, have had so short an 
experience of the House of Commons, and are really so ignorant, if 
I may say so without offence, of even the traditions of past Par- 
liamentary generations on this subject. The history of the Speaker- 
ship begins for many of them when Mr. Brand was about midway 
in his career; not a few of them were in long clothes, some of them 
unborn, when Mr. Brand’s immediate predecessor was called to the 
Chair. It is difficult for them to realise that the resolution of thanks 
moved by Sir William Harcourt on the 9th of April is substantially 
“common form” ; that Speaker after Speaker has been assured that 
the House “ fully appreciates the zeal and ability with which he has 
discharged his duties,” and entertains the strongest sense not only 
‘‘of the firmness and dignity with which he has maintained its 
privileges,” but also of (what many an ardent youth has doubtless 
regarded as a special compliment to Mr. Peel) the “‘ urbanity and 
kindness which have uniformly marked his conduct in the Chair, 
and which have secured for him the esteem and gratitude of 
every Member of the House.” Even if they do realise that this 
resolution is common form in Parliamentary procedure, they are 
assuredly not likely to have assimilated the fact that the tri- 
butes paid to a retiring Speaker from the two front benches, are 
themselves in a large measure the common form of Parliamentary 
rhetoric, and that when an orator of more originality than usual 
departs from it, it is for the pleasure of launching some picturesque 
phrase which has been suggested rather by his own artistic instincts 
than by its special appropriateness to the object. Thus it was of 
Mr. Denison, certainly not a Speaker exceptionally remarkable for 
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the commanding quality of his authority, that Mr. Disraeli observed 
in characteristic fashion, that even the “rustle of his robes ” as he 
rose to rebuke a breach of order was sufficient to awe an offender 
into submission. In the language, in short, of the Leader of the 
House, and of the Leader of the Opposition for the time being, each 
retiring Speaker in turn has specially distinguished himself in the 
display of the qualities demanded by his office. An Amurath of 
promptitude, firmness, impartiality, and  urbanity, invariably 
succeeds an Amurath of readiness, decision, fairmindedness, and 
conciliatory manners. It is only right that it should be so; it 
could not be otherwise without infringing the proper and, indeed, 
indispensable conventions of public life. Nor, of course, do I 
suggest that even the youngest journalist or Member of Parliament 
is theoretically unaware of the conventionality of all such cere- 
monial proceedings. It is easy, however, to understand that this 
fact does not, and cannot, come home to him as it comes home to 
those who have been themselves eye-witnesses of three of these 
ceremonies, and retain a vivid recollection of the account given them 
by eye-witnesses of a fourth. 

Some, to be sure, among the high qualities ascribed on these occa- 
sions to Speakers may be predicated of all of them with substantial 
truth, and in substantially equal amount. No Speaker, of modern 
times at any rate, has ever been accused, or perhaps, save in a few 
irritated minds, and then only for a few irritated moments, even 
suspected, of partiality. Nor have any of them ever failed of a 
desire to maintain the dignity of the office: a weakness of human 
nature co-operates with its strength to secure that. Zeal, industry, 
vigilance and so forth they have none of them ever wanted. The 
attribution of these merits might well be stereotyped, and historical 
accuracy would not be violated by assuming that every Speaker is, as 
a matter of fact, equally worthy of it. But, of course, the qualities 
which go to make one Speaker superior to another are the intellectual 
qualities of acuteness, readiness, and mastery of Parliamentary law; 
the moral qualities of courage, firmness, and self-restraint ; and last, 
but not least, that indispensable “authority,” which is probably 
much more closely connected with physical than with either moral 
or intellectual characteristics, but which no doubt possesses affinities 
with all three. It was to this last-mentioned gift that Mr. Peel 
was no doubt most largely indebted. He unquestionably inspired 
more awe, in his later years of office at any rate, than some, at 
any rate, of his predecessors. Peculiarities of physique had, of course, 
not a little share in the production of this effect. His tall stature, 
his stately bearing, his resonant and powerful voice, in its stronger 
tones, so admirably expressive of indignant displeasure, all in their 
several degrees contributed to it. The “ natural dignity ” which his 
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most ardent admirers attributed to him in such unbounded measure, 
was doubtless to no inconsiderable extent a personal attribute; yet 
not quite to the extent supposed. Asa matter of fact, no Speaker 
within living memory, and probably none within reach of living 
tradition, has ever been wanting in dignity. It would be a wonder 
if any had. The position is a great one; far too august, indeed, 
not to react upon and influence the bearing of its occupant. His- 
toric traditions, immemorial and splendid, surround the Chair with an 
aura of majesty which at one and the same time inspires the Speaker 
and illudes the spectator. The former would be truly a poor creature 
if his demeanour did not borrow some dignity from his office; the 
latter would be a dull dog indeed if he did not lend it still more 
from his own imagination. If a Speaker has what is called a good 
presence he is naturally described as dignified ; if not, he is admired 
the more for being dignified without it. Mr. Peelin the Chair filled 
the eye of the visitor to the House of Commons, as Mr. Irving on the 
stage fills the eye of the playgoer at the Lyceum. No one certainly 
could have said that of Mr. Brand; yet surely even the youngest of 
members and journalists must be able to remember the time when 
the ‘‘ extraordinary natural dignity ” which carried off Mr. Brand’s 
insufficient inches, was the theme of general admiration. Itis hardly 
just to the memory of the late Lord Hampden thus completely to 
ignore the signal success with which he overcame physical draw- 
backs hardly less marked than the counter advantages of his successor. 

Dignity, however, though it may assist ‘“ authority,” is not 
identical with it. In moments of excitement the appeal to the eye 
goes for nothing. It is the voice, its words, their tone and accent— 
these and the associations which they awaken, and the knowledge of 
what they portend, which recall the rebellious to their senses; and 
the late Speaker undoubtedly possessed an abundant measure of the 
potent influence which these things confer. But so also did Speaker 
Brand. I should certainly say that his control over the House was 
little less complete than that of Mr. Peel in his later years of office, 
and much more assured than was that of the latter at the commence- 
ment of his term. And, judging from my still lively recollections 
of the report of men who sat in Parliaments of the ’forties and 
‘fifties, they were neither of them regarded with such profound 
reverence as was paid during seventeen years of office to Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre. The fame, indeed, of this great Speaker, and in particular 
his reputation for intellectual ability and profound acquaintance 
with Parliamentary Jaw and precedent long survived his retirement, 
and may even be said to have more or less overshadowed the blame- 
less, if undistinguished, record of his immediate successor in the 
Chair. There is, therefore, a distinct note, if not of proved exag- 
geration, at any rate of most hazardous prediction in the language 
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of those panegyrists who undertake to assure us that Mr. Peel’s 
Speakership will, a generation hence, take rank in our political 
annals as “‘ the Speakership of the century.” When the historian 
is left, as he then will be, with no materials to work upon save 
traditional evidences of the contemporary and posthumous repute in 
which each successive Speaker was held, he will be at any rate no 
less likely—perhaps more likely, considering the greater fickleness 
of the popular memory in these days—to assign that position to Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre than to Mr. Peel. 

It will be said, however, and with perfect truth, that the con- 
ditions of a true comparison between the records of these two 
eminent persons do not exist. To have been a strong and authori- 
tative Speaker during any period between 1867 and the present day 
has required far greater strength of character and force of personality 
than to have earned that fame at any time between the first Reform Act 
and theintroduction of household suffrage. This, letit beagain admitted, 
is undeniably true, and one may further limit the first-mentioned of 
these periods by dating it from 1875, the epoch of Mr. Parnell’s 
first appearance in Parliament, and the invention of the Irish 
“ policy of exasperation.” Practically, therefore, the comparison, to 
be in any degree profitable or instructive, must be confined to 
twenty years and to two competitors. Mr. Peel's conduct of busi- 
ness in the House of Commons between 1884 and 1825 must be 
compared with Mr. Brand’s conduct of it between 1872 and 1884. 

To attempt to pursue such a comparison in uny detail, and to 
assign quantitative values to the qualities possessed respectively by 
each of the two Speakers in question, would, apart from its invidi- 
ousness, be signally absurd. It would be impossible to prove, and I 
am not in the least concerned to maintain, that Mr. Peel’s prede- 
cessor was either his superior or even his equal as a moderator of 
the debates, and a guardian of the privileges—and manners—of the 
House of Commons. Enough will have been done for my purpose 
if I suggest certain reasons for demurring to that excessive exalta- 
tion of the late Speaker's merits and achievements which imports 
something more thun a bare claim on his behalf to be credited with 
ability superior to that of his predecessor, and implies, unless it be 
the merest insincerity of adulation, that he was a sort of heaven- 
sent redeemer of the House of Commons from the state of indisci- 
pline and disorganisation into which, under that predecessor, it had 
been allowed to lapse. This may not be meant, and perhaps is not 
meant, by most of Mr. Peel’s unmeasured eulogists, but it is an 
almost inevitable inference from the very excess of their panegyrics, 
and it is, of course, whether an intentional or not, a gross injustice 
to the late Lord Hampden. 

How little this could have been anticipated eleven years ago, the 
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House of Commons has been recently and—for one party, perhaps— 
somewhat inopportunely reminded. But Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
reminiscences of the events of 1884—of the inconsolable regrets ex- 
pressed for the loss of Sir Henry Brand, and the despondent pre- 
sages inspired by the Parliamentary obscurity of his successor— 
really lent themselves to more than one moral. Sir William Har- 
court used them effectively enough to prove—if such a proposition 
required proof—that a Member of Parliament previously little 
known to his colleagues may admirably replace a Speaker supposed 
to be irreplaceable. They are, however, at least equally material as 
showing that there is a natural tendency to consider every good 
Speaker irreplaceable until he is actually replaced. And as a matter 
of historical fact, the doubts of Mr. Peel’s ability to replace Sir 
Henry Brand were not by any means immediately dispelled. Those 
who have watched professionally, so to speak, his highly honourable 
and successful career in the Chair, from its commencement to its 
close, are well aware that that success was all the more honourable 
to him because it was only gradually achieved. About one-fourth— 
no excessive proportion, it may readily be admitted—of his official 
life was spent in acquiring or perfecting those powers which had to 
be displayed in their maturity before his complete fitness for his 
office could be regarded as demonstrated, and his reputation as estab- 
lished. Throughout another period, equal perhaps to about a half of 
his whole term, that reputation went on steadily increasing ; and 
during the last two or three years of his occupancy of the Chair, his 
fame has, in the phrase of Thucydides, ‘won its way to the 
mythical.” That Mr. Peel is, and was from the first, the ideal and 
heaven-born Speaker is a legend of the present Parliament which 
one could almost watch in the making. 

As a matter of fact the fortunes of his official career were, in the 
first instance, and for some considerable time, rendered doubtful 
by the very cause which has now unhappily cut it short at the acme 
of its success. For more than one Session it seemed gravely uncer- 
tain whether his health was sufficiently robust or, at any rate, suffi- 
ciently equable to bear the strain; and it was during the same 
period, perhaps as a consequence of the same cause, that Mr. Peel 
had to combat, and did at last completely overcome, certain 
hindrances to efficiency which he at first encountered. The eulogies 
which have been recently pronounced on the late Speaker’s imper- 
turbable placidity of temper were singularly maladroit. He is, in 
fact, to be congratulated on their inaccuracy. For, indeed, to be 
known to possess a quick and warm temper is, when once he has 
acquired control of it, a distinct source of strength to anyone 
charged with authority over the proceedings of a public assembly. 
Ilis self-restraint invites respect, while the knowledge that it has 
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its limits inspires prudence. Mr. Peel’s temper was not, and is not, 
placid in the sense of slow to move; and though it became at last, 
it was not at first, by any means imperturbable in the Chair. In 
his earlier encounters with the troublesome, a distinct tendency to 
irritability placed him at a disadvantage; it was by degrees only 
that he acquired a self-command which, in his later career, was 
never endangered except on one occasion, strangely enough, perhaps, 
by the insolence of a member too notorious for the brutality of his 
manners to be capable, one would have thought, of disturbing it. 

So, too, with Mr. Peel’s ‘‘ rapidity ”’ and “ decision ”’ in dealing with 
points of order and practice. These also were acquired, not original, 
qualities, or, at any rate, they were qualities which were far from 
conspicuous in his earlier rulings, and for the former of which he 
was to the last less remarkable than his predecessor. And though 
his pronouncements were doubtless generaily sound, they were not 
invariably convincing—one of the latest of them indeed, as to the 
right of a member to evade the tellers, though he has remained in 
the House after the doors have been locked for a division, being 
certainly opposed to a Parliamentary rule enforced within the last 
thirty years against a near relative of my own, whom I well remem- 
ber to have been publicly and solemnly reprimanded by Mr. Speaker 
Denison for this very irregularity. 

But no doubt Mr. Peel’s highest title to fame is founded mainly 
upon the two grounds of the commanding and, indeed, awe-inspiring 
authority which, after the first two or three Sessions of his Speaker- 
ship, he exercised over the House of Commons, and of the admirably 
judicial union of firmness and moderation with which he wielded 
the large and novel discretionary power, over the privileges of debate 
and in other matters, which was entrusted to him by the New Rules. 
Nor would I, for a moment, be understood to question the weight 
and magnitude of these two claims. As to the facts on which they 
are founded, it would be even more absurd than ungracious to 
dispute them. Mr. Peel’s controlling power over the House of 
Commons was patent even to the least experienced eye, and in the 
present Parliament it has been emphasized by contrast with the 
weakness of an exceptionally unauthoritative Chairman of Com- 
mittees. That he has held the balance singularly even as between 
majorities and minorities is also as undeniable as is the value of the 
service which he has thereby rendered in showing that it is 
possible for a Speaker to exercise this almost despotic authority 
without any of the apprenended damage to that reputation for rigid 
impartiality which is the most precious attribute of the Chair. The 
conscientious fairness which formed the moral constituent in this 
achievement is a common national quality; the sound judgment 
which represented its intellectual contributory was, of course, 
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personal to the man; and though a further experience of this 
authority after its transfer to other hands is necessary to any precise 
estimate of the difficulty of so irreproachably exercising it, and of 
the amount of judgment required to overcome that difficulty, Mr. 
Peel is, in the meantime, entitled to the full benefit of the presump- 
tion that this amount was, in his own case, considerable. Nor is it 
unnatural that those who regard the future of the House of Commons 
with anxiety should be loth to measure their praises of the Speaker 
under whom this momentous experiment in the reform of our 
Parliamentary procedure was carried to a successful issue. 

When, however, these praises assume the form and go the length 
of express or implied disparagement of Mr. Peel’s predecessor, it is 
only right to recall the enormous difference between the conditions 
under which these two distinguished officials respectively discharged 
the duties of their post, and the extraordinary degree in which this 
difference told in favour of the later. In the first place, power is 
power, though it increases responsibility, and the instrument of 
authority wielded by Sir Henry Brand, as compared with that which 
the House of Commons placed in the hands of Mr. Peel, was almost 
as a reed to a rod. 

In the next place, how does the work which it was called upon to 
perform in one case compare with the demands made upon it in the 
other? In his touching and dignified farewell to the House of 
Commons, Mr. Peel referred to the period of his election as a time of 
“storm and stress.”’ It was so; but it was rapidly drawing to a close. 
The storm was fast abating, and the stress relaxing, when Sir Henry 
Brand retired from the Chair; but the previous seven years had 
been the stormiest period in the whole history of Parliament. From 
1876 to 1883 the then Speaker of the House of Commons had to 
cope with wilder scenes of disorder, with more furious contentions, 
with more daring defiances of authority, with more determined per- 
versions of Parliamentary usage and abuses of Parliamentary 
privilege than a few years before would have seemed probable or 
even possible contingencies; and he had to face all this equipped 
with no more effective armament than that of the blunt and 
cumbrous weapons in use for hundreds of years. The hours alone 
during which he had, with hardly any intermission, to occupy the 
Chair were long enough to dull the vigilance of the most alert, and 
to break down the nerve and vigour of the most robust. Yet Mr. 
Brand, as he then was, fought through it all—the almost daily 
“scenes ’’ in the House, the all-night sittings, the wholesale sus- 
pensions—and if now and then he made a mistake, as was inevitable, 
no one has ever charged him with a moment’s failure of dignity, 
resolution, or courage. 

The climax and crisis of the struggle was reached at the so-called 
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Parliamentary coup d'état of 1881. In 1882 the second Crimes 
Act was passed, and, during that and the following year, the 
battle theretofore raging in Parliament was transferred in part, 
at least, to another field. In 1884, when Mr. Peel succeeded to 
the Chair, the new Franchise legislation was imminent; and 
the exhausted Parnellites were waiting for the reinforcements 
which they rightly expected from it. In 1885, Mr. Gladstone 
surrendered to the reinforced party, and the Irish attack on the 
efficiency of the House of Commons was abandoned. It ceased 
to be the deliberate object, or the direct interest, of any group of 
members to abuse the privileges of the House, and to defy, insult, 
or even tire out its Speaker, whose labours, moreover, were lightened 
to a degree far beyond the experience of any of his predecessors by 
the twelve o’clock rule. In a word, Mr. Peel’s task of governing 
the House of Commons was as much easier than was Sir Henry 
Brand’s as Mr. Morley’s task of governing Ireland is easier than was 
Mr. Balfour’s. Mr. Peel himself would undoubtedly be the first to 
admit it, and, content with the distinguished place of which he is 
assured in history as the Speaker who has taught his successors the 
wise, yet vigorous, use of new and vast controlling powers, he 
would repudiate praises bestowed upon him at the expense of those 
before him who have manfully and successfully upheld the dignity 
and efficiency of Parliament with the weaker powers that they 
possessed. | 


H. D. Trait. 
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THE crow is a somewhat dangerous subject to meddle with, and it 
seems prudent to say at starting that he is not a very special 
favourite of mine; that I write with an object which the severest 
ornithologist would hold as legitimate, and trust to pursue it dis- 
passionately. Nothing, for instance, will be said to rouse the suscep- 
tibilities of the preserver of game, who is, like the disillusioned Sir 
Peter Teazle, only too ready to “damn your sentiment.” Nor am I 
anxious to be called over the coals by the Cambridge Professor of 
Zoology. It was he who once discussed the practicability or advisa- 
bility of taking a census of our bird population; and knowing a 
great deal about the subject himself, he exercises a just severity 
towards those who are less well informed. With regard to the 
suggested census, it would, I opine, be as easy to take as it would 
be to count the minnows in the Thames, or the motes in a sunbeam. 
What we certainly can find out in the case of a good many species 
is, whether or not they are holding their ground, increasing or de- 
creasing in numbers, extending or contracting their range. To give 
a few familiar examples, we can say that the skylark is quite as 
abundant and as widely diffused, and the woodlark as rare and local, 
as they ever were, or as they have been for the last two or three 
centuries ; that the woodpigeon is increasing, and the wheatear 
decreasing, in numbers; that the sparrow, chaffinch, swallow, and 
house-martin are more numerous than ever ; and that the wryneck, 
goldfinch, and kingfisher are decreasing generally, although in 
some favoured localities one or other of these species may show no 
falling off in numbers, or may even show an increase. What, in 
this connection, can be said of the common crow—the species with 
which we are alone concerned in this paper ? 

As the island world we live in is one of many and rapid changes, 
it is to be feared that we cannot look for a quite satisfactory answer 
in the books, not excepting that indispensable and best guide, Mr. 
Howard Saunders’ Manual of British Birds, where it is stated that 
this species, in spite of incessant persecution, is still fairly common, 
Nor is it possible for any man to discover the truth by his own obser- 
vation, since he cannot divide his single being into (say) twenty 
thousand parts, each complete in itself, and distribute them over the 
entire country, so as to keep an eye for the space of a year or so on 
the feathered people of as many localities. There is, fortunately, 
another way. 
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Before saying more on this point, it will be best to give a sketch 
of the crow, so that we may know what manner of bird he is. 

He is often called “crow” without any descriptive epithet, be- 
cause he is a leading member of the crow family, and possesses in 
a marked degree the characters that distinguish it. He is also called 
the “black crow’; and black as a crow, both physically and mo- 
rally, he undoubtedly is. He is named ‘‘ common crow”’ because he 
was once common. He is not that now, although his brother hoodie 
—the hooded, grey or grey-backed, or Royston crow—is common 
enough in Scotland and Ireland, and, in winter, on the east coast of 
“ngland, when he comes over from northern Europe. It is true 
that the hooded crow is regarded by our first authorities as only a 
form of our bird—Corvus corone with an alias; a crow without the 
polish ; his greyness gives the idea that in a fit of repentance he has 
covered his back with ashes, or that he has not shaken off the pow- 
dery snow that falls on him in the wintry latitudes he inhabits. But 
as the two birds, although ‘‘ members of a single dimorphic species,” 
as Professor Newton has said, for the most part inhabit separate dis- 
tricts, and differ markedly in colour, it is best for practical purposes 
to regard them as distinct. Here we are only concerned with the 
crow that is wholly black. Finally, he is called carrion crow, because 
like other corvine species, including the beautiful jay, fascinating 
magpie, and distinguished. chough with the coral beak, he will, in 
his hunger, devour any dead animal matter that offers. Doubtless, he 
prefers fresh-killed meat, but he is not fastidious, and can sup freely 
on dead dog or stinking fish, and have no ugly dreams in conse- 
quence. He is a lesser raven, and, as someone has said, is more 
hated and persecuted than that formidable fowl, because, being less 
rare, he is in the long run more injurious to the game preserver, 
shepherd and henwife. Doubtless he is persecuted above all fowls of 
the air, which says much in a country where bird-persecution is to 
many worthy persons both religion and science. And to what 
lengths their zeal will carry them may be read in the following 
passage from a valuable ornithological work, descriptive of a game- 
keeper of the nobler sort—a faithful single-minded servant of his 
master. 

“His only delight,” we read, “‘ was to look after the beasties and 
birdies, puir things, for which he had a great affection ; but woe be- 
tide the vermin. The affection and humanity was of a different 
kind for the dirty vermin. I have seen him hang a wounded crow 
to die over a caged hen with a brood of young pheasants, caressing 
the one, while to the other he was absolutely cruel, justifying the 
latter act by asserting that the one was vermin the other puir bonnie 
creturs.”’ 

Seen close at hand the crow is a lesser raven; at a distance he isa 
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rook in appearance. In language the two species differ greatly ; 
the rook has a husky voice, but his caw is not unmusical; the croak 
of the other bird is one of the harshest sounds in nature. They 
also differ mentally, but not widely. The crow is a rook in mind 
(with occasional lapses) during a greater portion of the year. The 
rook is a respectable bird with a drop of black blood in his heart, 
and in his backsliding moments he stands confessed a carrion crow. 
Rooks, like starlings, are a numerous people ; and the damage they 
do, although it may be small when compared with the good they 
effect, is probably ten times more in the mass than all the injury 
inflicted by the five persecuted corvine species together. 

The crow being so much like the rook, with a plumage glossed 
with metallic reflections, is, like that bird, beautiful to the eye in 
some aspects. Out in a field when the sunlight falls on him at the 
proper angle—in the morning as a rule—he may be seen trans- 
figured, his upper parts white and more refulgent than polished 
silver or crystal. This must not be taken as a point in his favour. 
We know that an evil spirit will sometimes appear to a man in some 
solitary place in the guise of ‘an angel beautiful and bright.” In 
the case of the crow it is only one of the miracles of the sun-god ; 
the effulgence comes from without, like the rainbow tints on the mire 
of a fetid marsh, and ‘“‘cast-up bubbles of decay.” The crow’s 
reputation could not, in fact, be worse, since it is wholly bad. 
Waterton, more than half a century ago, put in a plea for him; and 
it was no sneaking regard which he professed for the execrated fowl. 
He boasted that his pheasants increased “though they were sur- 
rounded by hawks, jays, crows, and magpies, which had all large 
families to maintain and bring up in the immediate neighbourhood,” 
and he gleefully informed his readers that he turned loose on the 
public, from his park, about sixty carrion crows per annum, which 
were no doubt considered a ‘‘ dangerous lot of rascals” by his neigh- 
bours. He called his neighbours “ good folks,’ but hesitated not to 
tell them that they were slaves to a stupid system. There was some- 
thing crow-like in Waterton’s vigorous personality, his keenness in 
detecting weaknesses, his quickness in assault, and the powerful dis- 
abling blows he inflicted. He was indeed called a “ carrion crow” 
(not in a complimentary sense) by Macgillivray, one of the 
ornithologists he wounded with his beak. The crow, Waterton con- 
tended, is injurious to the game-preserver and henwife for a short 
period during the summer, when he has many mouths to feed ; but 
for about ten months of each year he occupies himself with the 
destruction of millions of injurious grubs and worms, and is on this 
account the “‘ friend of man.” 

Arguments of this kind are not taken seriously. The game- 
keeper has discovered, or invented, many villains in the feathered 
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company that play their various parts on the stage of nature; and 
this is his chief villain, the blackest of all, and he is not to be cheated 
of his revenge. The pleas of the Watertons move him much as the 
serious student of history is moved by the attempts made by certain 
fantastic writers to prove that Nero, Jezebel, and Titus Oates, were 
by no means such bad characters as we have been taught to believe, 
that they were not without some useful virtues and highly engaging 
qualities. Not my anthropomorphism, but that of other people, 
compels me to write in this strain of a mere feathered creature. 

The crow ranks second only to the raven in the qualities of power, 
courage, and sagacity. When he has a nestful of voracious young 
to feed, he kills and spares not; and as the young of other birds 
have tender succulent flesh, suited to the weak stomachs of his black 
babes, he is at this period a great nest-robber. He will even attack 
the rookery, and carry off the young rooks in spite of their likeness 
to young crows. A “ warrior bird” he is, no doubt, but his methods 
often strike one as singularly unpleasant, as when he digs out the 
eyes of a lost lamb, or plays vulture to the Prometheus of a distressed 
or sickly sheep. His conscience, like his stomach, is equal to any- 
thing. These, however, are his worst crimes; and in justice it must 
be said that he tortures from necessity, not from choice, like the 
before-mentioned good gamekeeper. As a rule his victim is quickly 
despatched with a few blows from his powerful weapon—a tomahawk 
of highly-polished black stone. 

I have had a pretty large experience of what birds are capable of ; 
but only the other day a crow treated me to an exhibition of com- 
bined power and daring which fairly astonished me, and seemed to 
throw all other incidents of the kind I had witnessed into the shade. 
This was not a case of the shedding of blood, but of those ebullitions 
of joyful excitement which take most birds at times, and during 
which some of the strong-winged species—crows, ibises, waders, and 
many others—perform aérial feats that seem almost miraculous. One 
bright morning in November of the past year I was standing in 
the New Forest, when the loud croak of a crow caused me to turn 
sharply round, and I caught sight of the bird at some distance 
flying rapidly towards me, close to the ground, under the wide- 
spreading branches of the leafless oaks and beeches growing at that 
spot. Scarcely had I caught sight of him before he let himself go on 
a perfectly frantic zigzagging charge right through the wood, at one 
moment almost striking the ground, the next moment thirty or forty 
feet high, but never rising above the tree-tops, and continuing his 
mad career for a distance of about one hundred and fifty yards. I 
held my breath until, the fit over, he dropped into his ordinary direct 
flight again; for, consider that he was going at a rate of speed far 
greater than that of an express train, all the while twisting, tumbling, 
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doubling this way and that, among the boles and branches, where 
the slightest error of vision or judgment would have resulted in 
instant death. No one who admires the highest form of athleticism, 
the perfect union of brain and muscle, coupled with the courage to 
do seemingly impossible things and mock at death in pure gaiety of 
heart, could have failed to take off his hat to that crow. I would 
gladly go a hundred miles any day to see the performance repeated. 
It sometimes greatly advances our knowledge of a wild creature 
to see it tamed—not confined in any way, nor with its wings clipped, 
but free to exercise all its faculties and to come and go at will. 
Some species in this condition are very much more companionable 
than others, and probably none so readily fall into the domestic life 
as the various members of the crow family ; for they are more intel- 
ligent and adaptive, and nearer to the mammalians in their mental 
character, than other birds. But the subject of this paper would 
appear to be little known as a domestic bird. Among my friends 
there are those who have kept ravens, rooks, jackdaws, magpies, and 
jays as pets and members of the household, with full liberty to fly 
about and do as they liked; but, so far as I know, not one has kept 
a crow in these conditions. A caged crow, being next door to a 
dead and stuffed crow, does not interest me. Yet the crow strikes 
one as a bird with great possibilities as a pet; one would like to 
observe him freely associating with the larger unfeathered crows 
that have a different language, to learn by what means he commu- 
nicates with them, to sound his depths of amusing devilry, and note 
the modulations of his voice; for he too, like other corvines, is 
loquacious on occasions and much given to soliloquy. Again, he 
is a musician, a fact which is referred to by Alsop, Yarrell, and 
many other writers, but they have given us no proper description of 
his song. A friend tells me that he once kept a crow which did not 
prove a very interesting pet. It was not strange in the circum- 
stances, The bird was an old one, just knocked down with a charge 
of shot, and handed over in a dazed condition to my informant. 
He recovered from his wounds, but was always a very sedate bird. 
He had the run of a large house, and was one day observed in a 
crouching attitude pressed tightly into the angle formed by the wall 
and floor. He had discovered that the place was infested by mice, 
and was watching a crevice. The instant that a mouse showed his 
head the crow had him in his beak, and would kill him by striking 
him with lightning rapidity two or three times on the floor, and 
then swallow him. From that time mouse-catching was the bird’s 
sole occupation and amusement, and he went about the house in 
absolute silence and in the stealthy manner of a cat. I am anxious 
to get the history of a crow that never had his wing-feathers clipped, 
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and did not begin the domestic life as an old bird with a charge of 
shot in his body. 

That the crow will, sooner or later, cease to be a British species is 
hardly to be doubted; and it is also highly probable that he will 
pass away “unwept, unhonoured, and unsung,” by any soul, unless we 
make an exception of Waterton’s ghost. Like the raven and chough, 
he may cling to life a long time on the iron-bound coasts after being 
driven from all his inland haunts. Itis of the crow as an inland 
species, nesting in trees, that I write. I can see and hear him any 
day in London, in a fragment of untouched nature well within the 
postal radius, where he has lived and bred in peace from time imme- 
morial. But how is he faring outside of London, in the Home 
Counties especially ? In his latest work, “A Son of the Marshes” 
says, “I do not know one spot in Surrey where the carrion crow can 
be found breeding.” On my quoting this statement to an ornitho- 
logical friend, an authority on such subjects, he remarked, “I can 
quite believe that the crow no longer breeds in Surrey ; but I know 
one spot just beyond the border of that county where a colony of no 
fewer than forty crows existed a short time back.” But he went on 
to say that they no longer existed 





they had been poisoned. 

The crow is a big bird that does not skulk like the magpie and 
jay, and cannot hide itself; its voracity betrays it to destruction, and 
it has the fatal habit of building a large conspicuous nest, often 
enough placed where it may be seen by every eye. The one point in 
its favour, which avails little during the breeding season, is its 
resemblance to the rook both in appearance and habits. That an 
accustomed eye can distinguish the species at a distance is one of 
those things which are easy to say. This point was touched on in a 
talk I had with a gamekeeper some months ago. He is, for one of 
his class, an intelligent man, and has the position of head keeper on 
a large strictly-preserved estate, where his power in his own province 
is unlimited. So long as there are partridges in September, and 
pheasan‘s in October, his master cares not two straws what other 
ereatures are killed or spared. This may seem an amazing and 
almost incredible statement when I add that the estate is one of the 
finest in England, that it has descended to its present owner through 
a long line of noblemen, who have all been lovers of the country and 
ite wild animal life. The secret is that the love (such as it is) is 
now restricted to four species of “ birdies and beasties ’’—pheasant, 
partridge, hare, and rabbit. This keeper informed me that he had 
given up shooting the owls without any word having been spoken to 
him by his master, or any one in authority over him, on the subject, 
but because his own observation had taught him that they did no 
harm to the game. The magpie, jay, and all hawks, the kestrel 
included, he would not suffer to exist. He had heard a deal of talk 
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in favour of the kestrel, he said, but he knew what he knew, and he 
would not spare it. Carrion crows did not breed anywhere on the 
estate, but he was pretty sure that they often came about the place. 
He then took me to a spot where several rooks were suspended to 
the low branch of a tree. ‘‘I dare say they are all rooks,” he said, 
“and I'll just tell you how it is. When I see one coming round 
here by itself I shoot it on the chance of its being a crow. You 
can’t tell one from the other. If the rooks don’t want to get shot 
they must keep together.” He admitted that rooks must go about 
singly when collecting provender for their young, but argued that 
when they came about the coops and perched on a tree, and sat 
there, half concealed, silent and watchful, they could be after no 
good. If they were not crows they were behaving like crows, and 
deserved to be shot. 

The gamekeeper seldom fails to interest and amuse, but it must 
also be said of him that he is seldom helpful. Fortunately we are 
not dependent on the information he is able to supply. Any educated 
man with a love for his subject, who spends his leisure hours, a 
field-glass in his hand, in observing the bird-life of his district, 
will give a better account of it than can be gathered from the 
reports of a dozen gentlemen in velveteens. That is my expe- 
rience. The results of the replies I have had up till now from bird- 
lovers and local naturalists, from whom I have asked for tidings of 
the crow, is, that he is no longer to be found as a breeder, or is 
exceedingly rare, in districts where game is very strictly preserved ; 
but that in the wilder counties where game is not strictly preserved, 
in wooded hilly places, he still exists in diminished numbers as a 
breeding species. So far the information which I have gathered 
refers to a very few widely-scattered districts; and I have written 
this paper in the hope that some of its readers who are interested in 
the subject may be willing to send me further news; and not of the 
crow only, but also of some of the other species which are believed to 
be going, and which when lost will be more regretted than the crow. 


W. H. Hupson. 








THE BACH FESTIVAL: A CRITICAL NOTE. 


““ Why do they not have a Bach Festival ?” was the remark of the 
present writer to a friend, many years ago, apropos of one of the 
periodical Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace. ‘ Well,” was 
the reply, after a pause of consideration, “it would be rather too 
much the same kind of thing all through, would it not, for three 
successive days?” 

As I may claim to have been one of the small band of English 
amateurs who were devout worshippers of Bach Jong before he 
became a fashion in this country (dating from the days when I used 
to go without my dinner, between morning and afternoon school, 
two or three times a week, to practise Bach on the school organ— 
the only opportunity available), it should be no imputation on my 
musical orthodoxy if I say that the opinion above quoted, against 
which I remember that I rebelled at the time, suggests a certain 
truth as to the limitations of Bach’s genius, which a dispassionate 
criticism can hardly overlook. But of dispassionate criticism on the 
subject there is not very much to be had at present. In musical 
London Bach has become a cu/tus of late. The belief in his superi- 
ority all round to every other composer is an article of faith, to be 
accepted sans phrase, and which is so accepted by many whose know- 
ledge of his works is really very limited, as well as by better-informed 
people whose enthusiasm has tempted them to offer an undiscrimi- 
nating homage to every utterance of the great German master, in 
whatever form. A not unnatural result of this attitude of the 
musical mind is that Bach is being practically “run,” so to speak, 
against Handel. In spite of the famous dictum of Beethoven, 
characterizing the latter as “‘ the unequalled master of all masters” — 
a judgment which, whether we entirely accept it or not, should have 
every weight as coming from one of the greatest and at the same 
time most “ progressive”’ of musicians—to confess any enthusiasm 
for Handel is now regarded as a mark of Philistinism, and girls 
who have been at a finishing school in Germany will assert the 
superiority of their Teutonic education by scouting the author of The 
Messiah as a composer beneath their sympathies. All this is the 
result of that tendency to ‘‘ deal in watchwords overmuch,” which is 
such a characteristic of the present time, both in literature and art. 
Browning Societies, Bach Societies, and other such associations, may 
be of service in calling attention to works that have been overlooked, 
but they have always the compensating disadvantage of setting up a 
conventional and limited standard of criticism, of degenerating into 
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partisanship in regard to questions of literature and art; than which 
nothing is more mischievous. And in the case of the Bach Festival 
which was held in London early last month, and which is the occa- 
sion of this short essay, there is reason to think that the promoters 
of the festival did not themselves appreciate the “ true inwardness” 
of Bach’s artistic work, and that the celebration was more of a 
demonstration on the part of a musical clique than a genuine and 
rational homage to a great musician. 

Bach’s reputation in his own lifetime was mainly that of a great 
organist and composer for the organ. An unequalled executant on 
the instrument, he was also regarded as the first authority on the 
building and planning of large organs, the construction of which he 
appears to have been thoroughly conversant with. In this country, 
till the last quarter of a century, “ Bach” to most people meant 
“organ-music,” and little enough was known even of that. Yet 
although this old conception of Bach as an organ-composer was in 
one sense a very limited and inadequate one, it is a more central one, 
so to speak, than the conception of him which appears to prevail at 
present. Not only was it as an organ-player and composer that he 
made his fame in his lifetime; not only was it owing mainly to his 
organ compositions that his name was kept alive during a long 
period of comparative neglect, and that his choral and other works 
were at last disinterred; but it is the fact that the whole style and 
genre of his art radiates from the organ as the central point; the 
feeling and manner of treatment derived from the organ permeate 
all his compositions for other media of expression, and furnish the 
key both to some of their characteristic excellencies and their 
characteristic limitations; and without understanding what the 
organ is and what was the place which it took in the German 
musical life of his period, it is impossible to rightly understand 
Bach. His biographer, Dr. Spitta—who, though his work exhibits 
the common German defect of clumsiness and verbosity of literary 
style, shows generally a most sound judgment and admirable 
insight as a musical critic—insists on this view again and again. 
Even in regard to Bach’s violin-music, he says: ‘The over- 
powering influence of the organ style, which relentlessly over- 
mastered all that came within its reach, is even here too powerful to 
be overlooked”; and in regard to Bach’s vocal writing, both for 
chorus and for solo voices, this influence is still more apparent; no 
one can have become practically familiar with the organ compositions 
without recognising it. Where Dr. Spitta’s criticism seems to me 
to be partial and to fall rather short, is in his failure to clearly 
recognise, or, at all events, to clearly define the manner in which this 
influence of the organ style was, to some extent, prejudicial and 
limiting to the development of the composer’s genius in other 
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branches of composition, more particularly in regard to vocal 
music. 

It was probably a great aid and a great spur to that development 
of the art of instrumental music which has been the special mission 
of Germany, that at an early period, and long before the orchestra 
had begun to assume its ultimate importance as a medium for 
the interpretation of instrumental music, the great organs in the 
German churches furnished an opportunity for the production of 
instrumental music on a large scale through the medium of an 
instrument of colossal power and volume of tone, though of rather 
intractable character. At the time Bach came on the scene, per- 
formances on the organ by eminent players, of whom Buxtehude 
was the most celebrated, were the most prominent form of musical 
entertainment ; people went to them as they go to pianoforte recitals 
and Monday Popular Concerts now. And in thosedays a well-defined 
“organ style” hardly existed; the most was made of the instru- 
ment, as far as its nature allowed, for brilliant and striking effect ; 
and Buxtehude’s surviving compositions are full of passages — 
batteries of rapidly-repeated chords, fortissimo, on the full organ, for 
instance—such as we should now consider the most rampant bad 
taste in organ composition, arguing a complete misconception as to 
the true scope of the instrument. But there was nothing else avail- 
able for music on a large scale’; and the organ, like the goods train 
at Mugby Junction, had to “do all that lay in its power.” Bach’s 
early organ compositions show at once a tendency towards a more 
restrained and less sensational treatment of the instrument, a better 
perception of its qualities; but he was, nevertheless, under the 
influence of Buxtehude’s style for a time, and his obvious aim was to 
write brilliantly for the instrument. By degrees he evidently began 
to feel that the organ was intended for more serious purposes than 
show-playing ; to discriminate between the style of passages suited 
to its capabilities and those which were not; to evolve a complete 
esthetic of the organ, a style in which all that the instrument 
can best express is wrought up to perfection, all which it cannot so 
well express is eliminated. This progress is so clearly marked in his 
larger organ compositions that documentary evidence as to relative 
date is superfluous; the internal evidence is sufficient to assign almost 
any one of his organ compositions at once to the early, middle, or 
late period in this class of his works. 

These organ works of the matured style, as well as some of the 
best of those of the middle period, are the most perfect, in an artistic 
sense, of all Bach’s compositions, and the most varied in style and 
design as compared with each other; and, moreover, they are the 
only works he produced which still remain, by common consent, 
entirely unrivalled in their special class. In choral music Handel is 
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at least Bach’s rival, though in a very different style; in violin and 
pianoforte music it can hardly be pretended that we could give up 
Beethoven’s violin concerto for Bach’s sonatas, or Beethoven’s pianc- 
forte sonatas for the Woh/-Temperirte Klavier, great as the latter is. 
But when we come to speak of organ-music, it is a case of Bach first 
and the rest nowhere. The greatest of his organ compositions are 
as new, as unapproached now, as the day they were written; the 
adequate rendering of them is still the highest ambition of the most 
accomplished organ-player. The reason for calling special attention 
to this fact will appear further on. But, in the first place, recurring 
to Spitta’s unquestionably correct assumption that the organ was the 
centre of all Bach’s artistic work, let us consider what was the 
nature of the influence which Bach’s special cultivation of the organ 
exercised upon his choral and vocal compositions generally. The 
organ, as it existed in Bach’s day, and as in most essenti: als it exists 
now, is an instrument peculiarly suggestive in regard to the realisa- 
tion of the finest and most complete effects of harmony, of modulation, 
and of that simultaneous progression of melodies in polyphonic com- 
bination which is most completely illustrated in the form of 
composition known as the fugue. It is so for two or three reasons. 
In the first place, it is the only instrument in which the sounds are 
sustained with the same intensity for any required length of time 
after they are first emitted; however long a note may have to be 
sustained, its full value is there till the moment the finger quits the 
xey ; a quality which is invaluable when we are dealing with long 
suspensions and chains of sound. Secondly, the opportunity of 
playing the bass with the feet on the pedals, leaving the left hand 
free for the inner parts, puts within the grasp of a single player a 
ull and extended harmony, and a freedom in manipulation, such as 
10 other instrument affords. Thirdly, and in the case especially of 
ligue compositions, the immense volume and power of the pedal 
10tes impart a grandeur to the entry of the bass part in the com- 
josition such as no other medium for producing music can give us. 
h the time of Bach this splendid source of musical effect was con- 
fned to the great organs of Germany. The English organs of the 
tay had, in general, no pedal-board, and it is probably owing to this 
fet more than to anything else that Handel’s published organ music 
b so light and even ephemeral in style as compared with Bach’s— 
hat he treated the organ, as Spitta truly observes, merely like a 
hrger and more powerful harpsichord ;! without the aid of the pedal 
t would be rather difficult to do otherwise; and the English organ 
¢ the day was in every respect a much lighter and thinner affair than 

(1) It should be added, in this connection, that Spitta, unlike many other Bach en- 


husiasts, is invariably just to Handel, and recognises his superiority to Bach in some 
ints as clearly as his inferiority in others. 
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at least Bach’s rival, though in a very different style; in violin and 
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forte sonatas for the Wohl-Temperirte Klavier, great as the latter is. 
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as new, as unapproached now, as the day they were written; the 
adequate rendering of them is still the highest ambition of the most 
accomplished organ-player. The reason for calling special attention 
tc this fact will appear further on. But, in the first place, recurring 
to Spitta’s unquestionably correct assumption that the organ was the 
centre of all Bach’s artistic work, let us consider what was the 
nature of the influence which Bach’s special cultivation of the organ 
exercised upon his choral and vocal compositions generally. The 
organ, as it existed in Bach’s day, and as in most essentials it exists 
now, is an instrument peculiarly suggestive in regard to the realisa- 
tion of the finest and most complete effects of harmony, of modulation, 
and of that simultaneous progression of melodies in polyphonic com- 
bination which is most completely illustrated in the form of 
composition known as the fugue. It is so for two or three reasons. 
In the first place, it is the only instrument in which the sounds are 
sustained with the same intensity for any required length of time 
after they are first emitted; however long a note may have to be 
sustained, its full value is there till the moment the finger quits the 
key ; a quality which is invaluable when we are dealing with long 
suspensions and chains of sound. Secondly, the opportunity of 
playing the bass with the feet on the pedals, leaving the left hand 
free for the inner parts, puts within the grasp of a single player a 
full and extended harmony, and a freedom in manipulation, such as 
no other instrument affords. Thirdly, and in the case especially of 
fugue compositions, the immense volume and power of the pedal 
notes impart a grandeur to the entry of the bass part in the com- 
position such as no other medium for producing music can give us. 
In the time of Bach this splendid source of musical effect was con- 
fined to the great organs of Germany. The English organs of the 
day had, in general, no pedal-board, and it is probably owing to this 
fact more than to anything else that Handel’s published organ music 
is so light and even ephemeral in style as compared with Bach’s— 
that he treated the organ, as Spitta truly observes, merely like a 
larger and more powerful harpsichord ;! without the aid of the pedal 
it would be rather difficult to do otherwise; and the English organ 
of the day was in every respect a much lighter and thinner affair than 

(1) It should be added, in this connection, that Spitta, unlike many other Bach en- 
thusiasts, is invariably just to Handel, and recognises his superiority to Bach in some 
points as clearly as his inferiority in others. 
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the “huge house of the sounds’”’ whose thunder was stored in the 
organ-gallery of many a Lutheran church. 

Against all these remarkable and suggestive qualities in the organ 
must be set the serious drawback, especially characteristic of the 
organ as Bach knew it, that it is devoid of the power of giving 
expressive phrasing to a melody, except in a very partial and limited 
sense. In modern days the power of expression by swelling out or 
diminishing the sound has been imparted to one manual of the 
organ, by enclosing its pipes in a lined box, with a Venetian shutter 
opened and closed by the action of the foot on a lever, and tke 
expression characteristic of voice or violin can be approximately simu- 
lated in this manner; but in Bach’s day this addition to the orgaa, 
which was an English invention, had not reached Germany, nor could 
it well have been adapted to organs already built. Hence the player 
was set before an instrument, grand but expressionless, in the sense ir 
which we now understand expression in music; the method of pro- 
ducing the sound had little relation to the nervous organization oi 
the performer; the touch of the finger on the key opened a valve, 
and mechanical wind-pressure did the rest. As in the case of the 
old harpsichord music, the effort to impart some expression to an 
expressionless instrument gave rise to the employment of ornaments 
— shakes, trills, turns; if a phrase could not be made to sing it could 
be made to twitter, and so relieve the baldness arising from the me- 
chanical production of the sound; and in the settings of a chorale 
melody for the organ, the original slow notes of the chorale woulc 
even be broken up into ornamental groups of notes, those “ figurec 
chorales” which Mendelssohn’s father inveighed against (rightly 
enough) in a letter to his son. On the other hand, of that kind 0? 
expression which arises from the contrast of loud and soft passages 
the organ-player in Bach’s day, as at present, had the fullest com: 
mand, from variety of stops, and the use of at least two, more gene 
rally three, keyboards for alternating employment ; besides the soure 
of effect arising from variety of timbre in the different stops. Ia 
this respect the old German organ-builders were very enterprising, 
and seem to have been constantly striving after the production cf 
new and varied effects of tone, by special manufacture of pipes for 
special effects, so that their instruments afforded something of the 
variety of tone of an orchestra. 

Bach’s central musical occupation throughout his life, then, was 
the composition or extemporising of preludes and fugues for aa 
instrument with the capacities and limitations above defined, and 
the accompanying of unisonally sung chorales (psalm tunes) with 
an independent musical design elaborated on the organ as the 
chorale proceeded. It is not difficult to trace the influence of this 
central “organic” training in his vocal compositions. An innate 
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genius for harmonic combinations, fostered and exercised by con- 
tinual practice in the most severe form of organ composition, gave 
him such a mastery over the problems of polyphonic composition, 
of “ part-writing,”’ that the intricacies of the most elaborate fugued 
chorus seem all to lie, as it were, in the hollow of his hand; 
and in such a composition as the chorus “Cum Sancto Spiritu ” 
in the B minor Mass, which is the crown of his choral writing, the 
effect produced on the hearer is something more stupendous, more 
overwhelming, than can be realised by any other choral compo- 
sition extant. It literally seems to take away one’s breath. In 
Bach’s treatment of the accompaniments, again, more particularly 
those to the solo songs, we recognise at once the influence of the 
habit he acquired as an organ-player of keeping up a well- 
nourished fulness in the inner parts (the organ will not bear thin 
playing), and of treating the accompaniment always as a special 
musical design distinct from that of the voice part, and of equal 
importance with it. The taste for variety and special effect of 
timbre also, which appears in his making all that he could out of the 
orchestral instruments available in his day, was probably acquired 
by, or at least received additional impulse from, his experience with 
the varied stops of the organ. It is when we come to the music for 
solo voices that Bach’s limitations come in, and they also are partly 
due to the artistic habit acquired from the organ ; partly, but not 
entirely. No German composer pur sang, limited entirely to German 
study, ever did write well for the voice; Schubert, at all events, 
seems the single exception. Handel, who wrote better for the voice 
than any other composer, represented Italian training grafted on 
German genius; Mozart was familiar from boyhood with Italian 
singing and singers and their methods; Beethoven studied all 
schools, but even he, in the later years when his Teutonic sym- 
pathies in art became more accentuated, maltreated the voice 
sadly in the Choral Symphony. Bach lived and died essentially 
a German church musician and organ-player; his artistic percep- 
tions were never enlarged by travel and an acquaintance with 
music in other countries;* and his style was formed on an instru- 
ment devoid of expression. Hence he treats the voice like an organ 
part to be played on a separate keyboard. There is no feeling for 
vocalisation in his solos; the intervals used are often harsh and un- 
grateful for the voice; there is little or none of what may be called 
the sentiment of melody in them, which the composer’s constant 
experience with the organ was not calculated to develop; and the 


(1) Spitta alludes to this restricted and home-keeping life of Bach as if it were a kind 
of merit, or, at all events, an advantage in enabling him to retain in its purity the 
peculiarly national and German type of his genius. But it is probable that the dis 
advantages of this seclusion more than balanced its advantages. 
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devices which were employed on the organ, as before observed, to 
break up the baldness of melody on an inexpressive instrument—the 
little twitterings and turns—are introduced in the same manner into 
the vocal melodies, the composer appearing to have no perception of 
what the voice is capable of in the expression of a simple and slow 
singing melody, but endeavouring to catch at expression by means 
which are not only unnecessary for and unsuited to the voice, but 
are often quite out of keeping with the feeling of the words. 
Handel no doubt introduced long fioritwre for the singers in his 
airs, but these were almost always in cases where a jubilant or a 
tumultuous expression in the music was in keeping with the sug- 
gestion of the words; when he had to treat a pathetic subject, as 
in such airs as, “ Return, O God of Hosts,” “ He was despised,’ 
and many others that might be named, he rejected every kind of 
ornament, and trusted to the simple dignity and pathos of vocal 
expression. Moreover, Handel’s ornamental passages, when intro- 
duced, are well written for the voice and grateful to the vocalist, 
which Bach’s certainly are not. The climax of absurdity (the word 
is not too strong) of this kind in Bach’s vocal music is perhaps 
reached in the passage in the St. John Passion, “ Da nahm Pilatus 
Jesum und geisselte ihm,” where, to give due emphasis to “ geisselte,’ 
the single word is drawn out into a long series of angular and un- 
vocal phrases, torturing alike to.the singer and the hearer. 

The result of this want of feeling for the capabilities of the voice 
and for the sentiment of vocal melody, is that Bach’s finest choral 
works are weighted by a good deal of writing which is far inferior 
in value to the choruses. I have no compunction in saying that I 
find a good deal of the St. Matthew Passion, for this reason, de- 
cidedly dull, and I believe many who listen to it devoutly would say 
the same if they did not think it improper. And whereas I hereby 
aver that my favourite pianoforte composition is the C sharp minor 
fugue from the Wohi-iemperirte Klavier, and my favourite organ 
composition the fugue in the Doric mode, I think I have put it out 
of the power of any Bach-worshipper to account for my non-appre- 
ciation of the vocal solos by the implication of natural frivolity of 
taste, or incapacity to appreciate the severer forms of musical com- 
position. When serious musicians, whose opinion I cannot but 
respect, tell me that they find it all equally beautiful and interesting 
from beginning to end, I can but regard them as having given 
themselves up passionately to an ideal, in which they refuse to find 
any flaws. That is beautiful, but it is not criticism. And when 
people pretend to find any ground for comparison between Bach’s 
conventional and unmelodious vocal solos and such splendid, free, 
broad writing for solo voices, such intensity and depth of poetic ex- 
pression as are to be found in Handel’s great airs—such, for 
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example, as “ But who may abide,” “I know that my Redeemer,” 
“ Waft her, angels,” “ Farewell, ye limpid streams,” “ Total eclipse ” ; 
such dramatic power as is displayed in “ Why do the nations,” 
“ Honour and arms,” “O, ruddier than the cherry,” &c., &.— 
one might prolong the list indefinitely—it seems to me that they 
must have rather taken leave of their senses. The most melodious 
and vocal of Bach’s solos only rise to the level of a second-class 
Handel air. The ‘Et in Spiritum sanctum” of the Mass may be 
paired off with “When thou tookest upon thee” in the Dettingen 
Te Deum, and is hardly so expressive; the powerful but rather 
angular bass air in the Occasional Oratorio, ‘His sceptre is the rod 
of righteousness” (introduced by Mr. Santley at one of the Handel 
Festivals), might, from its style, be successfully palmed off as a fine 
example of Bach’s vocal writing; but that, again, is only a second- 
class Handel air. The dramatic power, again, to give special and 
individual character to an air or chorus, in keeping with its subject, 
was deficient in Bach. The St. Matthew Passion is cast, indeed, in 
a very dramatic form, but the essential dramatic spirit is not really 
illustrated by the device of giving the words “ And Jesus answered 
and said’’ to one singer, and the actual words of Jesus to another. 
Samson and The Messiah are, in the essential sense of the word, 
far more dramatic than Bach ever was or ever could have been.’ 
The four leading choruses in the Passion have more marked indi- 
viduality of character than the solos; but two of them, ‘“ Kommt, 
ihr Téchter,” and ‘*O Mensch, bewein,” are contemplative rather 
than dramatic. The constructive power of the Mass in B minor is 
prodigious, but, except in regard to the sublime “ Sanctus,”’ there is 
a certain monotony of style even in the choruses, that “too much 
of the same kind of thing all through” which prompted my scep- 
tical friend’s remark before quoted. 

Essentially, in fact, Bach was a great craftsman in his art rather 
than a great poet. More than any other musician he is a teacher, 
a “ Meister.” We feel before him as Mozart did when he first heard 
the eight-part motetts for a double choir, and exclaimed, “ Ah! that 
is something from which a man may learn.” This quality in him 
both accounts for and justifies the homage which musicians have 
always paid him, and explains the tendency of amateurs who take 
their music seriously to worship him with a devotion which is at 
present something too exclusive and intolerant. It is forgotten that 
the great aim of music is, after all, not so much scientific con- 





(1) Compare the religious chorus, “‘ Then shall they know,”’ with the fierce Philistine 
chant, ‘‘Great Dagon hath subdued our foe’; compare ‘‘O Thou that tellest’’ with 
‘‘He trustedin God" ; ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God”’ with ‘‘ Let us break their bonds”’ ; 
“ Comfort ye ’’ with ‘‘ Thou shalt break them’? what a wonderful range of expressive 
power even these few examples imply. 
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struction in sound as poetic expression ; and for the ultimate ends 
of the art he who has most to express and expresses it most clearly 
has given the greatest gift to the world. It is the fashion in 
musical circles now to speak slightingly of Bach’s great contem- 
porary because he was more careless in the way he threw off his 
works, less scientifically complete in his treatment, than Bach. I 
am inclined to believe that in fact Handel was as capable of anything 
in the way of elaborate musical construction as Bach—his ready and 
effective treatment of every kind of vocal fugue implies this—but 
that was not what he wanted. His principal aim was that poetic 
expression which, as has just been suggested, is really the ultimate 
end of music. Jach’s craftsmanship seems to a certain extent to 
have stood between him and poetry. Except in one class of his 
productions he was, as Wordsworth said of Goethe, ‘“ not sufficiently 
inevitable.’ The subjects of his choral fugues strike one often as 
wanting in inspiration and interest in themselves. It is the treat- 
ment of them that gives the interest. We never meet with a 
subject of such free, clear-cut, definite melodic inspiration as that of 
the principal subject of the “‘ Horse and his Rider ” chorus in Israel, 
for instance, and others of Handel’s which, once heard, take posses- 
sion of the ear for ever.! 

The “ one class of his productions 


b 


"excepted, a few lines above, are 
the organ compositions. Not only are these, as before remarked, the 
central work of Bach’s artistic life; they are the only works which 
were written for immediate public performance, in which he came 
into direct contact with the musical public of his day, and was in 
direct emulation with rival composers and performers on the same 
instrument. They are less works of the study than any other class 
of his productions. Like Handel’s oratorios, they were written for 
effect, though in an exceedingly restrained and severe style, and, in 
consequence, there is more variety of style in them, more distinct 
individuality of character in each composition, than is to be found 
in any other class of Bach’s productions. Not only are they still 
unapproached as organ compositions, but the finest and most mature 
of them are really among the most important instrumental composi- 
tions in existence, both for greatness of scale and for style and 
perfection of finish. The fugue in the Doric mode may be safely 
said to be the most sublime instrumental fugue in existence, a com- 
position which climbs the very top of art; the Toccata in F is the 
most colossal composition in the nature of a Prelude ever written— 


(1) The first oratorio I ever heard was Judas Maccabeus, when I was about thirteen, 
and I can remember at this moment how I nearly jumped out of my seat when the 
basses led off the subject of the fugue, ‘“‘ And grant a leader, bold and brave.’’ The 
musical phrase seemed to me to be the natural expression of the words; I could never 
have forgotten it if I had not heard it again in my whole lifetime. 
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the effect of certain passages in it is graphically conveyed by Men- 
delssohn in one of his letters: “ the modulations at the close sounded 
as if they would bring the church down ;” the prelude and fugue in 
E minor is truly characterized by Spitta as deserving to be called, 
for its extent and breadth of design, rather “ an organ symphony in 
two movements”’ than a prelude and fugue in the ordinary sense ; it 
is remarkable, too, for its wonderfully modern character in many 
respects. Besides the larger organ works, of which these are but 
two or three among the most prominent, the organ compositions 
founded on chorales form a class of works of the greatest interest, 
and some of them of extraordinary grandeur and beauty. All these 
works are almost unknown to the general musical public, because 
the organ is an unfashionable instrument, rarely admitted into high- 
class concerts; and all that our concert audiences know about them 
arises from hearing two of the finest of them which it is the fashion 
to play on the pianoforte; a proceeding which is about as reasonable 
and logical, at a classical concert, as it would be to introduce 
Beethoven’s symphonies as pianoforte duets. To those who know 
how they sound on the instrument for which they were written, their 
effect as played on the pianoforte is simply futile." Here, then, was 
an opportunity for the promoters of the Bach Festival, on the “ mis- 
cellaneous”’ evening, to do something to lead and enlighten the public 
taste in this respect, by bringing before a large and representative 
audience one or two of Bach’s great organ compositions in their 
proper form. “This was looked for at their hand, and this was 
baulked.” It seems hardly credible that it was intended to ignore 
the organ compositions altogether, Bach’s most central and cestheti- 
cally perfect works; and when the absurdity of the omission was 
publicly demonstrated, the Committee selected one of the poorest and 
most superficial of the larger works of Bach’s early style, apparently 
because the word “ Concertata” was attached to it, and it was, 
therefore, supposed to be specially suitable for a concert.” Were 
they giving a Bach Festival “ for the gallery,” or professing to repre- 
sent the master at his best? If the latter, they must have been 
very ill acquainted with his organ works. 

A note of interrogation must be added as to another item in the 


(1) Only a few weeks ago, as I see from the papers (I am thankful to say I was not 
present at the concert), another of the organ works, a singularly beautiful and pathetic 
composition known to organ playersas ‘‘ The little E minor,’’ was presented to a London 
audience as a pianoforte piece, though the effect of the principal features in the prelude 
is absolutely unrepresentable on the pianoforte. 

(2) An able and learned professional musician told me that when he was studying 
Bach’s organ music in Germany, his instructor would not allow him to waste timejover 
this particular work, on account of its rococo and old-fashioned style. And that is the 
composition which an English committee selects to represent Bach’s organ music. If 
that little story does not convince the committee that they made a mistake, it will’prob- 
ably convince most other people. 
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miscellaneous programme—the fugue in the violin sonata, which has 
become a cheval de bataille with Dr. Joachim and the two or three 
other great players who can master its difficulties. Is it really doing 
the best homage to Bach to accentuate this work so much? After 
all, it is an attempt to do with the violin what is barely possible on 
the instrument, and is unsuited to its genius; even with the greatest 
player to execute it, we never lose the sense of its being an effort to 
achieve the impossible; and can it be pretended that the musical 
result is worth the trouble? In truth, the effect of it is disagree- 
able and “scratchy’’ in the extreme. Bach seems to have amused 
himself in his study with an experiment as to how much could 
possibly be crammed on to one violin, and having made the theoreti- 
cal experiment (for he could never have had it executed in his own 
day), he showed his common-sense by re-arranging it in another key 
for the organ,’ in which form it is one of the brightest and most 
effective of his organ pieces. No one who had heard how it sounds 
on the organ would ever wish to hear it again on the violin—not 
even from Dr. Joachim. 

Whenever another Bach Festival is given, it may be matter for 
consideration whether the Queen’s Hall is the best place to give it 
in. The hallisa great success acoustically, but for choral perfor- 
mances the orchestra has been so badly and ignorantly planned, 
that while it is larger than necessary for a band, there is no room 
on it for a chorus adequate to the size of the place. This was pain- 
fully evident sometimes during the recent festival. In the “ thunder 
chorus ”’ of the Passion the band and chorus seemed to be overstraining 
themselves to produce a power adequate to the effect required ; and 
the organ, to help them out, had to be played too loud, destroying 
the balance of effect and obscuring the detail. In the first chorus, 
again, the chorale, which is sung above the rest of the chorus, was so 
weakly given that it would hardly have been noticed by those who 
did not know it was there; it should stand out clear and distinct 
above everything else. This was probably for want of room to 
place more singers. The Albert Hall, on the other hand, is too large 
for the solos. For choral performances there is no place in London 
to replace Exeter Hall, and there might have been if the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra had been properly planned. Is it too late to remodel 
it in this respect ? It would be well worth the cost, if that were the 
only obstacle. 

H. Hearucore SrarHaM. 


(1) It is obvious, from internal evidence, that the violin form of the composition was 
written first, as the short detached notes in the theme are specially designed to facilitate 
the effort to represent a four-part piece on the violin. 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


So much has been said and written during the course of the last few 
years with regard to the unsatisfactory relations existing between 
Sweden and Norway that many people must doubtless have lost 
interest in the matter, and begun to suspect that a crisis extending 
already over so many years of the past, may be almost indefinitely 
prolonged into the future. Nevertheless the idea would not bea 
correct one, for the standing quarrel between the two countries has 
recently assumed such proportions, and tended towards such detinite 
issues, that no one whose attention has been specially directed to the 
history of the controversy can doubt that a finul settlement of some 
kind or another is at hand. 

It is, moreover, too often forgotten that the Scandinavian question 
has an international bearing of great interest and importance. Ever 
since the rearrangement of the map of Europe after the Napoleonic 
wars the boundary between Russia and Nerway has remained fixed 
and stationary. If an atlas be consulted, it will be noticed that in 
one district, in the extreme north of Norrland, Russian territory 
reaches to within a few miles of the Varanger ljord, a narrow strip 
only of Norwegian territory intervening between it and the coast. 
This fjord contains many fine harbours, which are free from ice all 
the year round; just such harbours as Russia has always coveted. 
Under present conditions, Russia’s navy in time of war would have 
to base its operations from three inland seas, two of which are 
rendered unnavigable by ice during the winter months. It will be 
easy to realise what an accession to Russia’s naval strength the 
acquisition of such an open port on the North Sea would be. 

Although Russia during a period of eighty years has made no 
openly aggressive movement against Norway, she has nevertheless 
pursued her well-known methods of preparing a way beforehand. 
She has done all within her power to encourage her subjects to 
emigrate into Norrland and settle there, with the result that there 
are at the present date considerable numbers of Russian Finns 
inhabiting the neighbourhood of the Varanger. She has also, with 
the permission of Norway “bien entendu,” constructed a railway 
which connects Russia with the eastern margin of the Fjord. 

Should the Norwegian separatists get their way, a step, and a very 
important one, would be gained by Russia. Members of the party 
have before now openly advocated the surrender of the Varanger 
Fjord to Russia. It has even been suspected that they may have 
entered into negotiations, with a view to ascertaining if Russia would 
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be willing to lend them her support in their efforts to obtain a 
separation, and offering the Fjord as the price to be paid for it. 
But this is not all. At the time of the formation of the Union 
between Sweden and Norway, England, Prussia, and Austria 
guaranteed the integrity of Norway. Thus, as things are now 
situated, any act of aggression on the part of Russia against Norrland 
might, and probably would, be treated by the guaranteeing Powers 
as a casus belli. But, in the event of the Union being repealed, 
this treaty guarantee would no longer hold good, and thus another 
obstacle in the way of Russia would be removed. 

Before entering into the merits of the dispute it will be as well to 
make clear what is the exact nature of the union between Sweden 
and Norway, for it is probably without a parallel in history, and is 
certainly not, as a rule, very clearly apprehended outside the limits 
of the countries themselves. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Kiel (Jan. 1814) Denmark ceded 
Norway, which until that time had been under her rule and subject 
to the same laws and constitution with herself, to Sweden, the in- 
tention being that Norway should become incorporated with Sweden, 
and the two countries should form one kingdom ruled over by one 
king. Against this arrangement the Norwegians rebelled. They 
chose a Danish prince as their king, and drew up a Constitution for 
themselves. This Constitution was founded on the French Re- 
publican model of 1791, and gave as little power to their self-elected 
King as could well be contrived. 

Naturally, this plan neither suited the views of Sweden nor the 
Great Powers. Karl Johan repaired to Norway to support his 
claims. The short war of 1814 followed, and Norway was com- 
pelled to lay down her arms and withdraw all opposition to the 
Union. Karl Johan could then have dictated what terms he chose 
—could, for instance, have insisted that Norway should have been 
incorporated with Sweden, as she had previously been incorporated 
with Denmark. But, with a moderation which, considering the time 
at which it was exercised, must be looked upon as remarkable, he 
allowed Norway to retain the Constitution she had chosen for her- 
self, subject to the condition that he should be chief of the State, and 
that, so far as foreign relations were concerned, Sweden and Norway 
should form one kingdom. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Union Norway was thus granted 
a most complete measure of Home Rule. She was given her own 
Parliament and her own Ministers in all departments excepting in 
that of Foreign Affairs. She could levy her own taxes, both direct 
and indirect. She was to have the control of her own schools, and 
to retain her ancient municipal institutions and Courts of Justice. 
She could make her own laws regulating bankruptcy, inheritance, 
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and social matters in general, No Swede could occupy any official 
position in Norway. With all this, the King’s prerogatives were 
limited within remarkably narrow bounds. He was not empowered 
to dissolve the Legislative Assembly, and had only a suspensive veto 
granted to him. That is to say,—any law passed three times in 
succession by the Storthing, or Norwegian Parliament, became valid, 
in spite of the King’s veto. It will thus be seen that whereas Sweden 
is, and has been since 1815, a limited constitutional monarchy, 
Norway is, and has been during that period, in reality a republic. 
In fact King Oscar at the present time is not, as his title would 
indicate, King of the United Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, but 
instead, King of the Kingdom of Sweden and President of the 
Republic of Norway. Moreover, as President he is entrusted with a 
lesser degree of power than is the case probably with the president 
of any other republic. 

The case for Norway has been frequently stated in English, French, 
and German reviews, and is comparatively familiar to the readers 
of them. It has, perhaps, been most concisely and effectively advo- 
cated by Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, the well-known politician and 
novelist. His arguments are that under the terms of Norway’s first 
constitution, she was to bea free and independent state, appointing 
her own consular body and ambassadors, to be selected from her own 
citizens. That she was to have had power of concluding treaties 
with foreign powers, and of receiving ambassadors for them. That, 
nevertheless, these privileges were taken from her by Sweden because 
she was stronger than Norway. But that now Norway having grown 
in power and weaith, is in a position to demand the realisation of her 
first ideals. Moreover, he has pointed out with some force that 
Norway’s mercantile marine ranks second in importance in Europe, 
and third in the world; whereas that of Sweden is comparatively 
insignificant. That it is, therefore, not right or just that the control 
of the consular service should rest entirely with Sweden. Norway 
should have at least an equal voice with Sweden with regard to the 
appointments to the consular posts. Further, that what Norway 
above all desires is an assured prospect of peace, so that she may be 
able freely and without anxiety to develop her industrial and com- 
mercial resources. That she suspects Sweden of dabbling in Conti- 
nental politics, and hankering after foreign alliances which might 
involve, not only herself, but Norway also, in a Continental war— 
and that if only for that reason it would be prudent for Norway to 
demand complete control over her own foreign policy. Moreover, 
he has contended that, as a general principle, justifying in his 
opinion the whole course of Norway’s political action towards 
Sweden since the commencement of the union, Norway is within 
her rights when she claims to be considered as a completely inde- 
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pendent state, united, it is true, in a defensive federation with 
Sweden, and sharing with her a common king and royal dynasty, 
but in every other respect free and autonomous, even in respect of 
the full control and regulation of her foreign relations. 

Swedish statesmen and journalists reply to these contentions of 
Norway by saying that, other things being fair and equal between 
the two countries, there would be no objection, in view of the modern 
development of Norway’s population, riches, and foreign trade, to 
granting her an equal voice with Sweden in the regulation of foreign 
affairs. Also, that there need be no insuperable impediment in the 
way of granting her an equal control over appointments to the con- 
sular service. But other things are not fair and equal between the 
two countries, for Norway enjoys privileges and immunities which 
Sweden doesnot. Should Sweden make the concessions required of 
her without obtaining any others in return, she would be a heavy loser 
under the conditions of the union, it would no longer be a fair partner- 
ship. Norway, she maintains, is giving too little and asking too much. 
It should be noted here, that the alternative proposal of Norway, 
namely, that she should have a separate Foreign Minister, and a 
separate consular service, is looked upon by Sweden as wholly inad- 
missible. The two countries are already independent of each other 
as regard internal administration; if there were two Foreign Minis- 
ters and two consular services, the union, it is very reasonably main- 
tained, would be no real union at all—an avowed separation would 
be preferable. 

It has already been pointed out that Sweden was strikingly con- 
siderate and magnanimous with regard to the terms on which the 
union with Norway was originally drawn up. It has been a source 
of vexation to her ever since to perceive that Norway has never 
evinced the slightest gratitude. As a matter of fact, Norway has 
been agitating for one thing or another ever since the date of the 
signature of the Act of Union. The history of the period has been 
one of continual aggression on tae part of Norway, of patient resist- 
ance and eventual concession on the part of Sweden. Thus, in 1839, 
the Norwegians obtained the privilege of being represented by their 
Minister in any Council of State which should deal with matter of 
foreign politics. In 1836, they insisted on being placed on a footing 
of equality with regard to the appointments to the consular service. 
In 1844, they obtained a separate flag of their own for their ships 
of war. At a later date they insisted that the King must perform 
his political duties in Norway personally, and himself be present in 
Christiania every year for a certain period, so that since it has not 
been permissible for him to depute his office to a viceroy. Again, in 
1884, the Norwegian Storthing insisted that the King’s Ministers 
should sit in the Storthing and be responsible to that Assembly. On 
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meeting with opposition on the part of the King, they impeached 
his Ministers on the plea that they had tendered evil counsel to His 
Majesty. In the upshot they were dismissed from their office and 
subjected to a fine of 18,000 kronor. 

The development of the more recent phases of the dispute has 
been as follows. In view of the discontent oftentimes expressed on 
the part of Norway with regard to her share in the control of the 
foreign relations of the two kingdoms, the King, during his annual 
visit to Christiania in the spring of 1891, submitted to the Storthing 
a proposal initiated by the Swedish Council of State, having as object 
so to reorganize the foreign department that the United Kingdoms 
should each have a fair share in the regulation of foreign affairs. 
This proposal was somewhat summarily rejected by the Storthing on 
the ground that the Norwegian people, as represented by the Stor- 
thing, had, without even consulting Sweden, the right tc decide the 
questions of a separate Foreign Minister and a separate consular 
service for themselves. 

Thereupon the Conservative Ministry under the leadership of M. 
Stang handed in their resignation and the Radical party headed by 
M. Steen came to power. It was understood that the new Ministry 
would insist on a separate Minister of Foreign Affairs and would be 
satisfied with nothing short of that. Nevertheless when the Stor- 
thing of 1892 assembled, M. Steen and his ministry found it would 
be politic to sink that particular question for the time being, and 
instead to bring to the front the question of a separate Consular 
Service. 

The Norwegian Ministers’ way of dealing with this new issue 
awakened much indignation in Sweden. They maintained that this 
project also concerned Norway only and could properly be decided 
without in any way consulting Sweden. Nevertheless it was soon 
perceived that the King would not sanction such a method of proce- 
dure, and therefore the Ministers did not venture to broach the 
matter officially in a Council of State. They each spoke privately 
and unofficially with the King upon the subject, and on finding, as 
was to be expected, that His Majesty most decidedly considered that 
the question did concern Sweden equally with Norway, they tendered 
their resignation. 

The King was thereby placed in a dilemma; he could not form an 
effective Conservative Administration because that party were so 
much in a minority. Affairs were at a deadlock. Mass meetings 
and popular demonstrations ensued for the space of a month or so. 
At last the Storthing petitioned the Ministers to resume their port- 
folios, and to consider the consular question to be postponed until 
further notice. 

As to the intrinsic merits of the consular question, it is difficult 
3K 2 
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to see in what respect the Norwegians have any just cause for com- 
plaint. It is true that the Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
exclusive power to appoint consuls, but he and his predecessors have 
exercised that power with such discretion that at the present time 
the majority of the consuls representing the united kingdoms are 
Norwegians and not Swedes. Again, as has been before mentioned, 
Norway’s mercantile navy is large, whereas that of Sweden is small, 
consequently Norway derives the most use and advantage from the 
joint consular service. Nevertheless, Sweden contributes four- 
sevenths, whereas Norway contributes only three-sevenths of the 
salaries and expenses. It should be added that Norwegian shipowners 
are as a body opposed to a separate consular service for Norway; and 
that whereas it is customary for the Norwegian Storthing before pass- 
ing any measure of importance to submit it to the consideration and 
for the report of a commission of experts, in the instance of the Bill 
for a separate Norwegian consular service it was not thought advisable 
to follow the usual course of procedure. The experts, it was easy to 
foresee, would pass a judgment adverse to the scheme. 

It seems in fact clear enough that the consular question was only 
resorted to by the Ministry of 1892, because it was not convenient 
at the moment to push the matter of the acquisition of a separate or 
joint Minister of Foreign Affairs. The ground had been cut under 
their feet by the proposal, emanating from Sweden, to grant Norway 
a voice in the regulation of foreign affairs upon certain conditions. 
If this proposal had been accepted, Norway would have acquired a 
due proportion of influence in the department in question, if she 
would only consent to undertake her share in the common defence 
of the two kingdoms in proportion to population. 

This proper responsibility she has hitherto been able to evade in 
the following manner. In 1814 Norway had a population of 
885,000 inhabitants, and an army of 23,000 men available for the 
defence of the United Kingdoms, and which could be summoned to 
its colours at the call of the Swedish General-in-Chief. At the 
present time the population of Norway numbers 2,000,000, and 
therefore, in proportion to the increase, she should be prepared to 
send 52,000 men into the field. But, as a matter of fact, she 
can now only fit out 12,000 men. 

Under the terms of the Act of Union it was incumbent on Norway 
to furnish a certain number of troops to the army of the line to be 
available for the service of the United Kingdom, and a certain 
number to the reserve, a defensive force which should, under no 
pretext, be called upon'to serve beyond the limits of the Norwegian 
frontier. By an unfortunate oversight it was nowhere exactly 
defined in the Act of Union what the army of the line should con- 
sist of, and what the reserve. The result has been that Norway has 
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gradually abstracted from the army of the line available for foreign 
service, and added to the reserve available only for home defence. 

It is the same also with regard to ships of war. Norway, with 
one of the finest mercantile navies in the world, has grudged the 
expense of taking her share in what should be the united fleet of 
Sweden and Norway, so that at the present time she has practically 
no battleships with which to help the sister kingdom or protect her 
own commerce in time of need. 

The Swedish proposal of 181, whilst it offered Norway a voice in 
the regulation of foreign affairs, naturally contemplated a readjust- 
ment of such unfair conditions as these. But the Steen Ministry, 
not wishing to risk their popularity by any increase of expenditure, 
found it prudent to drop the question of a separate or joint Foreign 
Minister, and instead, to insist that the consular question should 
receive immediate attention. A grievance of some sort or another 
against Sweden was necessary in order to keep the party together, 
and furnish a cry for the elections. 

So, in fact, Norway’s argument comes to this, She says her 
merchant navy is large, therefore she ought to have the power of 
appointing consuls. But when Sweden objects that in that case she 
should be prepared to pay more than three-sevenths of the joint 
vote, she retorts that her population is small, and that the taxation 
should be in proportion to population. 

The majority of the Steen Ministry, when it came to power in 1892, 
consisted of 14 votes ina house numbering 114 members. Although 
the consular question proved an effective party cry from an elec- 
tioneering point of view, yet the majority has nearly disappeared, 
inasmuch as the elections of 1894 resulted in a loss of 10 votes, so 
that at present the Conservatives of the Storthing number 55 and 
their opponents 59. Moreover, it is probable that, had it not been 
for the support of the Social Democrats which was given to the 
Radical side upon considerations other than the questions immediately 
at issue, the left would have lost its majority altogether. 

At the present time the King is governing with a minority in the 
Storthing, M. Stang continuing to be his Minister. But the arrange- 
ment can scarcely continue very long, since the Storthing refuses to 
vote supplies. As it is, Sweden has had to defray the expenses of 
the consular and diplomatic services for the period between July 
and December, 1894. Moreover, during the course of 1894, the 
Storthing reduced the amounts contributable by Norway towards the 
King’s Civil List and that of the Crown Prince. Of course, such 
steps as these have caused much ill-feeling in Sweden, and make it 
difficult for those in power to continue to act with that prudent 
moderation which has hitherto marked their policy. 

In the opinion of the present writer that is the great danger of 
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the present situation. Sweden may be tempted to teach Norway a 
lesson. The thing would be so easily done. Norway has few 
soldiers, no fighting sailors, and no ships of war. Nothing would be 
easier than for Sweden to occupy Christiania with an army corps and 
blockade her ports with her fleet. She would then doubtless be in a 
position to dictate her own terms for the time. But how long could 
Sweden maintain her advantage? and how would it be possible for 
her to administer Norway after the troops and ships of war were 
withdrawn? It seems clear that an irreconcilable hatred against 
Sweden would be engendered amongst all Norwegians, that they 
would slowly arm against the sister country, and that eventually 
separation would be made only the more certain for being deferred. 

Two other developments of the present difficult situation are pos- 
sible. Either there may be a separation without war, or else some 
definite and permanent arrangement may be come to whereby Swe- 
den and Norway may maintain their defensive union under one 
king upon conditions satisfactory to them both. Of these two 
developments it is to be sincerely hoped that the first is not a pro- 
bable one to occur. It would be a matter for the deepest regret if 
Norway should attempt a separate national existence, and Sweden were 
to acquiesce in the matter. Norway with her two millions of inhabi- 
tants is not strong enough to stand alone. She would fall under the 
influence or the protection of a foreign power with the consequent loss 
of all real independence, and probably part of her northern territory. 
If, on the other hand, the second alternative is to come to pass, 
and the Act of Union is to be remodelled on a basis satisfactory to 
both countries alike, then it will be needful for the Norwegians to 
give proof of possessing some slight spirit of compromise, and also to 
restrain their undoubted powers of exasperation within reasonable 
limits. Surely Sweden has had forbearance enough already, and 
ought not to be pushed farther. 


M. 8S. Consrasx. 
(H.B.M’s. Consul at Stockholm.) 











DANISH BUTTER-MAKING. 


ENGLAND imported £13,470,419 worth of butter in 1894. That is 
to say, 2,576,063 ewt. of butter came into the country from foreign 
and colonial sources. Therefore, nearly thirty-seven thousand pounds 
sterling was paid out of the country every day for butter consumed 
by people unable to make it for themselves. These figures are 
somewhat startling. 

About a third of the butter import came from Denmark. Thus 
it will be seen that Danish butter plays a very important ré/e in 
the household economy of our British wives, and even our navy 
is largely provisioned with Danish butter. Sir U. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, Secretary of the Admiralty, informed the House of Com- 
mons of the astounding fact that the butter for the navy “ was 
ordered from abroad, because our agriculturalists could not hold 
their own with Danish butter.” If we cannot compete with the 
foreigner, at least we might imitate him. The yearly increase in our 
import of Danish butter is very great, and its excellence is widely 
acknowledged. Therefore a few words about its origin and manu- 
facture may be of some interest. 

It is only within the last twenty years that Denmark has made 
butter for export at all, and now this butter-making is the chief 
trade of the country and the source of the greater part of its revenue. 

The Danish farmers have seen the advisability of combining and 
working together, and have realised the advantage of employing 
modern scientific principles. They have also found that the quality 
of butter cannot be maintained, where each farmer makes it according 
to his own method and after his own ideas; with the result that 
individual butter-making has been entirely given up. 

The farmers keep the cows and deliver the milk, or more often 
merely the cream—properly separated by centrifugal machines— 
to the butter-making factories, of which there are some hundreds 
established over the country. There the butter is made on the 
newest scientific and hygienic principles, and a certain standard 
of excellence is maintained. The result of this combination of 
labour, with improved methods of manufacture, is, that the Danish 
farmer to-day is a rich man, with a regular business, instead of being 
discontented, unemployed, and often almost starving, as so many of 
our own farmers are in England. 

Here they tell us they cannot grow corn with sufficient profit to 
enable them to compete in the market with foreign grain, and they 
further add that they cannot rear beef and mutton in competition 
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with foreign supplies. Granting, for present purposes, that this is 
perfectly true, does it necessarily follow that all other doors of 
profitable enterprise are closed upon them? Are foreign powers to 
grow rich on our gold by supplying us with necessaries which we 
cannot, or rather will not, supply for ourselves? Is our land to lie 
idle, and our country labourer to starve, or rush to swell the ever- 
increasing population of the towns? 

Surely if a little country like Denmark can find employment, ay, 
and grow rich on butter-making, we may take a lesson from her, 
and see if something cannot be done to alleviate the misery of 
pastoral England. Naturally, expeditions starting for the North 
Pole have all their food supplies thoroughly analysed before decid- 
ing definitely which are the most suitable. Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 
took only Danish butter, much compressed, with him on his four or 
five years’ experimental drift through Polar ice, and Mr. Frederick 
Jackson, who started from our shores last summer, is similarly 
equipped, for although he chose everything English as far as 
possible, he found our butter did not stand the severe tests equally 
well with Danish. Danish and colonial butter are creeping in every- 
where. Even in remote Sutherlandshire, the native butter is so 
bad that Danish is chiefly used. Yet the Danish has to travel hun- 
dreds of miles, at no little expense, while the other is made at the 
very door, and so badly churned that the foreign produce is preferred. 

In the National Review for March, Mr. Inglis Palgrave, writing 
on agricultural depression, estimates the annual loss to farmers during 
the last fifteen or twenty years to be £25,000,000, while £2,800,000 
less is distributed annually in wages. But yet we go on increasing 
our foreign imports of butter, bacon, and eggs, instead of trying to 
alleviate this disaster. Will no influential person take up this great 
question, sift the matter to the root, and suggest a remedy, or else 
let England follow Denmark’s excellent example. 

Without going further, the following table will give some idea of 
what England imports yearly from Denmark alone :-— 





DENMARK EXPORTED TO ENGLAND. 























| 1889, 1890. 1891. 1892. | 1893. | 1894. 
| Bacon— — — ———— —— 
| Owt. . > ‘ 589,387 470,047 583,408 671,882 | 711,854 766,828 
| Value. . £| 1,670,369 | 1,346,325 1,590,349 | 1,919,397 | 2,148,135 | 2,189,690 
| Butrer— | 

Cwt. . . . 677,398 824,749 876,211 863,522 | 934,787 | 1,102,493 
| Value. . £| 3,742,869 | 4,422,257 | 4,865,842 | 4,848,735 | 5,279,175 | 5,843,954 
| Eecs— 

Great hundred (120)} 946,714 | 1,145,258 | 1,161,174 | 1,247,968 | 1,098,013 | 1,254,914 
| Value . RS £| 286,917 359,759 395,963 413,469 376,793 422,790 
| | | 
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It is erroneous to imagine that Danish butter-making is a “‘ State ” 
business. The State has nothing whatever to do with it, beyond 
arranging competitions and awarding prizes for excellence. These 
competitions are usually arranged at twelve hours’ notice, so that 
the competitors are obliged to send in any butter they happen to 
have ready, instead of an extra good pound or two made spevially 
for the exhibition with great care. 

Danish butter stands very high in the English market, competing 
equally with our own, and sometimes eclipsing it in price ; its bacon, 
too, which is improving yearly, is equal to any except the very best 
qualities produced in England and Ireland. 

The breed of pigs is not usually Danish at all; on the contrary, 
the original animals came principally from Yorkshire and Berkshire. 
This is curious in itself. Denmark imports our pigs, breeds from 
them, fattens them, and sends them back to us as bacon, and still 
secures a profit. 

The pig trade, concurrently with the butter trade, has increased 
enormously in Denmark. In Copenhagen every morning the pig 
market is quite a feature in the day’s proceedings. Carts laden 
with the carcasses arrive from the country or the station at very 
early hours, until the market-place is quite full, and the Babel of 
voices tremendous. The costumes of the country folk are often 
very quaint, and one cannot but be struck by the good taste in 
colour often displayed by foreign peasants. Some of their silver 
ornaments, too, are very handsome, and so much prized, that their 
owners are quite insulted should some stranger offer to buy them. 

This pig market is altogether a quaint scene, with its curious 
double-windowed shops as a background. These double shops are 
very peculiar. The bottom one is half below the surface of the 
pavement, and the customer requires to go down a few steps to gain 
admittance. The top shop is immediately above the lower one, the 
windows literally adjoining, and the customer to gain admittance 
must go up steps at the other side. The result is striking ; while 
in the lower half pork sausages or saddlery are for sale, dainty 
bonnets and pretty laces occupy the upper storey. Copenhagen is 
not satisfied with this extraordinary display of glass windows, but 
in between the shops the dressmakers and glovers put little glass 
cases displaying their wares. The dressmakers’ dolls are the most 
perfect models of costumes possible, and marvels of minute detail. 
With such a quaint background and such pretty costumes, the pig 
market becomes as picturesque a scene as an artist’s eye can wish to 
gaze upon, and while it is picturesque it is also remunerative. 

Thus it is not in making butter alone that we English might 
earn money, but by rearing pigs on the milk left from the butter- 
making. Pig-rearing under such circumstances is an extremely 
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profitable trade. The money-making does not stop here, however. 
A tiny country like Denmark makes £400,000 a year out of her egg 
export alone. England’s import of eggs is about half a million a 
day paid for with England’s gold! 

The British peasant has never excelled in rearing fowls, and yet 
it is on a small scale that fowls pay best, as the peasants of Denmark, 
Hungary, Belgium, France, and Russia have long since discovered. 
It is these countries that supply us with eggs, which are not obtained 
on large egg farms at all, but from the village folk with their half- 
dozen fowls or so. These cottagers sell them to the egg collectors, 
who are continually going their rounds, and when they have obtained 
a sufficient number, they pack them securely in boxes and send them 
to England. 

Our farmers and cottagers do not consider eggs worth troubling 
about apparently, judging by their scarcity; but eggs can be made 
to pay, nevertheless, even when taken in hand by a busy woman, as 
the following statement, quoted from Mrs. J. H. Riddell, the well- 
known authoress, will show :— 

‘There can be no doubt but that poultry, properly managed, pay remarkably 
well, If anyone care to start, say with six hens anda cock of the old barn-door 
breed, he can begin his experiment at a cost of certainly not more than 
£1 Is. 

** At the expiration of a year his hens will have repaid the first outlay, kept 
themselves, and returned a trifle besides. They will also have produced fitty 
chickens (this is a low estimate), and lie would therefore begin his second year 
with, say from twenty to thirty laying hens, for which he has had to pay 
nothing, the sale of the remainder settling the cost of keep.” 

So far, large poultry farms have not proved a success ; the reason 
for which seems to be that the profit on poultry will not pay for 
expensive plant in the shape of model houses, wire enclosures, drink- 
ing fountains, incubators, and such luxuries. 

Fowls must have a run, whether in a good yard, by the roadside, 
or in a field, but that run need not be large, if some arrangement can 
be made to divide it so that one portion may be “taking a rest” 
while the fowls are eating worms, insects, &c., in the other part. 

The great.mistake that people make is that they do not feed their 
poultry sufficiently well. 

Hens require good and regular food, then they pay. They need 
change of diet also—oats, barley, cheap wheat, and rice, with the 
husks on, and plenty of clean water. Young chickens eat nothing 
worth speaking of. Any amount of money may, of course, be 
wasted, but the best plan is to give them rice, crumbs, &c., and 
leave them to their mothers, who will scrape for them and keep 
them warm. Even when a really good run is unattainable a 
moderate number of eggs can, with proper management, be de- 
pended on all through the year. 
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It is to be lamented that ladies whose incomes are small do not 
turn their attention to poultry and dairy farming. If they began 
on a moderate scale and learnt their experience as they went along, 
they would soon find an appreciable difference in their means. 
There is nothing difficult about rearing chickens; all they require 
is to be properly fed and /eft alone. A practical hen-wife writes 
thus: “I am just about starting poultry-keeping again, so you may 
judge I at least do not consider hens a failure. On the contrary, I 
always found fowl-keeping most profitable! ”’ 

We learn from an interesting book just written on chickens that 
in a certain part of Hampshire they have started fowl-rearing by 
division of labour. Hatching and rearing up to a certain point is 
done by the cottagers. As soon as the eggs are hatched they peg the 
hen down by the roadside (that is tether her among the wayside 
clover) beside a rough deal box, into which she can retreat in bad 
weather. The chickens, of course, are at liberty, and forage for 
seeds, insects, and worms within a short radius of the mother. As 
very little attention is required, a number of broods can be reared in 
this way. Eventually the farmer buys them up for fattening pur- 
poses at prices varying from ninepence to two shillings a head. This 
experiment is paying in Hampshire. Let us hope it may soon spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

But to return to Denmark. It makes £8,456,434 a year from 
England out of butter, bacon, and eggs. 

If Denmark can produce these articles at a profit, why cannot we ? 
The climate of England is the same, and our geographical position 
better. In January, 1893, Denmark was so ice-bound that Elsinore, 
in the north, was the only port open for some weeks, and the butter 
was actually sent across to Sweden, from whence it travelled for a 
couple of days to Trondheim, and was then shipped over to England. 
The soil of England is better, too, than that of Denmark; but, alas! 
the enterprise is lacking, and there is no co-operation. Our farmers 
have unfortunately not yet realised that they are losing their trade, 
ruining themselves and their landlords, and until they do so nothing 
will be done, and the money earned by English manufacturers will 
necessarily be expended in foreign countries for England’s foods. 
Her towns will increase, and her pastoral lands lie idle. 

Passing through Copenhagen lately, our interest in butter was 
excited by a few startling figures divulged at a large dinner party. 
Everyone at the table drank the health of “the representatives of 
England, which is doing so much to enrich Denmark.” We 
became interested at what appeared a very droll toast to opr un- 
initiated mind, and eagerly listened to a few details. Desirous 
of knowing more of this money-making butter business, through 
the kindness of Mr. Busck, who has done so much for Danish 
farmers, we were able to see over a butter factory. 
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These butter factories are all over Denmark, and are all worked 
on the same principle, so the one we visited, and are about to 
describe, gives a very good idea of what is being done so successfully 
throughout the whole country. 

The manufactory lies a little outside the town, and thither we 
went about nine p.m. At that hour the milk arrives from the 
country. The cows are milked at the farms about five o’clock, and 
after the milk has been thoroughly cooled it is sent off by rail to 
the factory. 

The Copenhagen Milk Supply Company purchases milk from about 
fifty different farmers, owning among them between four and five 
thousand cows. These cows are visited fortnightly by a veterinary 
surgeon, and if any disease breaks out in the meantime the farmer 
must immediately report the same to the Company, which pays for 
the milk at the same rate as usual and then throwsitaway. By this 
plan the farmer has nothing to fear by telling the truth about the 
condition of his cows, and the spread of disease is avoided. 

A pledge, of which the following is a copy, is signed by the 
contractors :— 


‘IT, the undersigned contractor to the Copenhagen Milk Supply Company, 
pledge myself herewith, to the best of my ability, to inquire into every case of 
infectious disease occurring either upon my farm or among the people em- 
ployed in working for me, and to nei every case of the above kind imme- 
diately to the Company.” 


In return the Company bind themselves as follows :— 


‘* The highest price in the market will be paid for the milk from such farms 
as usual, if the notice is given in time to prevent any of it from being sold.” 


In consequence of all these precautions there is guarantee that the 
stock, at any rate, is healthy. 

It is well known by scientific and medical men that tubercular 
disease in the cow may be conveyed to a human subject by means of 
its milk, and that tuberculosis and consumption are identical. Fur- 
ther, milk is a very frequent cause of communicating diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, measles, enteric fever, and all zymotic diseases. It is 
therefore necessary to see that no one milking or attending to cows 
has come, or ever comes, in contact with any of these diseases, and 
to avoid this the Company pays its employés full wages and 
keeps them on if they have been exposed to infection. Should a 
case of infectious disease appear among any of the farm employés, 
the farmer must at once report the fact to the Company and with- 
hold the milk, which wili nevertheless be paid for as usual, if these 
conditions are complied with. 

During the summer months it is compulsory for the cattle to be 
fed out of doors. 
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Autumn calving is a very important point, and one not sufficiently 
realised in England. By this means large quantities of milk are 
available in the winter, when it would otherwise be scarce. 

The milk cows of Denmark are usually bred in the country itself, 
and are small and reddish in colour. The Jutland cows are gener- 
ally black and white, but as a breed they are better for fattening 
than milking. A full-grown milch cow of Danish breed weighs 
800 or 1,000 lbs., and will often yield, if well fed, from ten to twelve 
times its own weight in milk annually. 

In winter the cattle are stall-fed. Corn, bran, hay, and rape-seed 
cake being the chief food; all must be of the very best quality. It 
has been proved that the better the food the more satisfactory the 
milk, and, therefore, the most paying. It may further be mentioned 
that all milk is valuable at the factories in proportion to its fatty 
properties and not in proportion to its quantity, which thus does 
away with all desire to adulterate it. Should the Company find the 
milk inferior, and therefore unfit for sale, they ure entitled to refuse 
it without giving any compensation to the contractor. As a rule, 
all the regulations for cleanliness, good diet, ample ventilation, &c., 
are well attended to by the farmers with the most satisfactory 
results. 

When milking it is essential that the greatest cleanliness should be 
observed. The milk is strained through a wire sieve covered with a 
clean woollen cloth. Immediately after milking, and during all 
seasons of the year, the milk must be cooled down with ice-water to 
40° Fahr. About this the Company is most particular; 30 lbs. of 
ice have to be allowed for every 100 lbs. of milk; and a good supply 
of ice always kept in hand by the farmer. 

At most of the butter factories only the cream is delivered to the 
Company, the farmer keeping the milk for his animals; but as every 
little farmer in the country cannot afford a separator, sometimes all 
the milk is sent to the factory, or, in some cases, the factory cart 
fetches it, and the amount of milk is entered in a book when weighed ; 
and as much skimmed milk and butter as may be required by the 
farmer and his family is returned and debited to his account. Prac- 
tice has enabled this entry system to be thoroughly and speedily 
worked. 

As the Copenhagen factory supplies both milk and butter to the 
town, fresh milk is necessary as well as the cream, 

The sweet milk arrives, as before said, in the evening, and every 
can is sampled by a woman whose sole duty is to taste milk (just as 
men taste tea or wine), and in a moment she can detect anything 
amiss, and the can is put aside for analysis. 

All the fresh milk that is approved of, is passed through an 
enormous filter. This filter is filled with three layers of fine gravel, 
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separated by perforated trays, and is most carefully cleaned from day 
to day. It is first washed with soda, rinsed with several clean waters, 
and then exposed to a temperature of 302° Fahr., which is sufficient 
to kill all bacteria. Mr. Busck invented this filter, and insists on 
having the filtering medium thoroughly sterilised each time it is used. 
Every drop of milk that comes to the factory is passed through it 
before being sold or put aside for butter. 

One absolutely stands aghast before a bottle of débris collected 
from the filter, and thinks, with a shudder, that people generally— 
indeed always—drink such filth in the London milk. Cow hair, 
human hair, fragments of corn, of wood, of wool, of anything and 
everything are filtered from the milk. And this is only the accumu- 
lation collected through the openings in the cans during their railway 
journey to Copenhagen. 

While our milk is delivered at the London door in cans, with 
only half-closed lids, the Copenhagen milk is bottled and securely 
sealed down. The bottles are kept scrupulously clean. They are 
washed by machinery, first with soda and warm water by means 
of a revolving brush, and then with clean water. When filled with 
milk, they are corked down with a new cork each time, tied, sealed, 
and placed in ice all night, to be sent out for delivery in the morning. 

The bottling arrangements are perfect, as indeed is everything in 
connection with the dairy. As the bottles are expensive they have 
to be paid for by whoever breaks them. Nearly fourteen thousand 
were broken last year; but then three or four thousand go out every 
day for the morning delivery alone. 

After the delivery of the milk, the rest is set aside for butter- 
making. It is placed in tall, straight, cylindrical tins and stood in ice 
for some hours for the cream to rise, when it is skimmed by hand, 
not by a separator. It then contains one per cent. of cream, and is 
sold as skimmed milk. When passed through a separator it rarely 
contains so much as half per cent. of cream, and is, therefore, only 
useful for animal feeding. When the cream has been skimmed from 
the milk in the cans, it is put into large tubs, and is heated by hot 
air to 68° Fahr., so as to turn it sour quickly, for fresh cream will 
not make good butter. The cream stands in these huge tubs for 
twenty-four hours, and the tubs are so thick that they keep up the 
temperature almost to 68° Fahr. 

At the end of twenty-four hours the contents are usually sour 
enough to make good butter, but if not, a little cream of the day 
before has to be added. Once it is ready in point of “ ripeness,” 
it is cooled down by being passed over tubes containing ice-water 
till it becomes 50° Fahr., which is the proper heat for churning. 

Women are employed to make the butter. They are charmingly 
and suitably dressed in white, with short sleeves, large aprons, and 
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pretty little white caps. On their feet they wear clogs, because the 
floor is always wet from the endless amount of washing continually 
going on. Everything is washed with hot water the moment it is 
laid aside ; and indeed the whole factory is simply a marvel of clean- 
liness and order. 

It is quite pleasant to see the cheerful faces of the women em- 
ployed, and note the marvellous neatness of their costumes. It is a 
very healthy life, and they usually keep their situations for years, 
and the demand for places is far in excess of the vacancies. 

The Danish butter-girls earn from 6s. to 12s. a week, and become 
so expert, that it is quite interesting to see their dexterity in bot- 
tling, corking, tying up, washing, squeezing, weighing, &c. Women 
do a very large share of the work in the factory ; in fact, all that 
does not entail carrying heavy weights, for which purpose men are 
employed, and also for driving the fifty milk-vans used by the Com- 
pany. Altogether about 250 people find employment in this one 
establishment, where they are well paid, lead a healthy life, and are 
looked after in sickness. 

The cream, when it is put into the churns, smells sour and looks 
quite white, until the colouring matter is added. All butter is 
artificially coloured, otherwise it would look like lard. 

This colouring matter is called “smor faber,” and is made from a 
reot which grows in the East. Making this colouring matter into 
an ingredient ready for use is another of the trades of Denmark, and 
is a further source of employment to the people. It is a lovely deep 
orange shade absolutely clear and like syrup, and one tea-spoonful 
colours 75 kilos. of cream. 

The churns are worked by machinery, and it takes about half an 
hour to make a large churn of butter at a temperature of 10 cel. 
They are usually half-full, never more than two-thirds, and the 
Holstein churn is the favourite throughout the country. 

One girl can look after three churns at the same time, They 
have to be very carefully watched, and the temperature must be 
kept exact. The churn must be stopped the moment the butter is 
ready, otherwise it may be easily spoiled by being “ overworked.”’ 

It takes 5 or 6 kilos., or about 11 lbs., of cream to turn out 1 lb. 
of butter. Of course very rich cream yields more; but this is the 
average when milk is used from many different farms. 

The girl knows the moment the butter is ready by looking at the 
particles hanging to a stick suspended in the churn. 

The butter in Denmark is seldom washed, it being believed that 
it loses its fine aroma thereby. Where it is washed, the strainer 
holding the mass is merely passed through a tub containing water 
which has been thoroughly boiled, and the water thus passing over 
the butter clears away any particles of butter-milk without washing 
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the butter too much. When taken from the churn the milk is 
usually only shaken out of the butter through a sieve; then it is 
laid on huge wooden troughs, where scrupulously clean girls knead 
the first milk out of it with their hands. Then it is passed on to a 
“machine butter-worker,”’ where it is further manipulated with 
wooden hands. This accomplished, salt is dredged over it. About 
30 grammes, or 1 to 14 oz. of salt to 1 kilo. (2 lbs.) of butter. 
Butter for distant export requires a good deal more salt than this, and 
butter for the colonies, that has to be packed up in tins, is still more 
salted, and is also compressed before packing. 

Having removed all the superfluous milk from the butter, and 
salted it to the right amount, the butter is all carefully weighed and 
entered in a book. It is marvellous to see the skill of these girls in 
weighing. They can nearly always pick up the exact pound or 
kilo. with their two wooden ladles. It is the exception, and not the 
rule, for them to have to add or deduct from the pat in the scale. 

Butter for the town is packed in pretty 1 1b. china pots, and 
passed on to another girl, who smooths it down before putting on 
the dairy stamp. These pots are returned by the residents when 
emptied, or charged for if kept or broken. They are pretty little 
china pots, and the butter is usually served at table in them in 
Denmark. 

Besides the supply of milk and cream sold from this factory, 
400 lbs. to 800 lbs. of butter is made daily. About half of this 
is consumed by the town, and the remainder is packed for expor- 
tation. 

The best sweet milk is delivered to the town in glass bottles as 
explained before ; the skimmed milk is sold very cheaply to the 
poor from large cans which are carried round the town in carts. 
The milk is drawn off by a tap, and as the can is sealed up 
before leaving the factory, the milk cannot be tampered with in 
any way. Butter-milk is sold separately. Besides all this, a large 
quantity of milk is given away every day for the children in the 
hospitals, or sold to public institutions at a reduced rate. 

The milk is sold by the Company at the following prices :— 


Per gallon, Per gallon, 
8s, d. Ss. d. 
Sweet milk . . - 010 | Infants’ milk 1 0 
Butter milk . ‘ . ss No. 1 cream . ‘ » 6 Oo 
Half-skimmed milk . 0 56 No. 2 cream . 3 0 


The half-skimmed milk, so much used by the poor, freed from 
all impurities, costs five farthings per quart, and this cheap rate is 
possible with a slight profit after all the care and time bestowed 
on its transport, Kc. 

From all this it will be seen that this is indeed a model dairy, 
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and it has received the sincere flattery of imitation. Dairies on 
the same principle are in working order in Paris, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Amsterdam, and Stockholm. 

Its butter, milk, and cream are all excellent. It gives freely to 
the poor, and even then it always pays the five per cent promised in 
its prospectus. 

Besides this, it gives work to an astounding number of persons ; 
not only is the farmer benefitted with his several hundred cows, but 
the crofter equally, for he sends the milk of his one, or, it maybe, two 
cows, to the factory also. Then there are the labourers, the butter- 
makers, coachmen, &c. Hundreds are making a living, the town is 
getting good and cheap milk and butter, and the shareholders receive 
their dividends. What more could be wanted ? 

Danish butter has, within the last year, met with a rival in the 
English market; but that rival is not England herself, but her 
colonies. 

Owing to the difference of season at the Antipodes, the winter 
butter coming to us from Australia and New Zealand is grass-fed. 
The Danish winter butter is fodder-fed, and grass butter is naturally 
richer and of better quality than stall-fed. Last winter’s con- 
signment of Colonial butter reduced the Danish a penny a pound ; 
but still there seems plenty of room for them both, although the 
results may not be quite so profitable to Denmark as formerly. 

The P. & O. steamer, Ballarat, entered the Royal Albert Docks 
one day with a hundred tons of butter from New South Wales, and 
six hundred tons from Victoria ; that is to say, about £68,000 worth ! 

Owing to the kindness of Sir Thomas Sutherland I am able to 
give the following figures. The largest shipment of butter by 
P. & O. steamer from Australia was 33,073 packages, each weighing 
+ ewt., or 827 tons. The space occupied in the ship was about 
1,500 tons (of 40 cubic feet). 

Butter is generally shipped from the colonies about September or 
October (although in 1893 it commenced as early as July), and 
generally continues to arrive until the end of April. 

The total quantity of butter sent from the Colonies by the Orient 
or P. & O. steamers during the winters of 1893-94 amounted to up- 
wards of 8,000 tons (of 20 ewt.), since which time even larger 
quantities have been shipped, as well as large consignments of bacon. 
The first impetus to the industry was a subsidy given to the dairy 
farmers by the Victorian Government on all butter exported; but 
now New South Wales, South Australia and Tasmania are shipping 
large quantities without any Government assistance. In January, 
1895, £881,818 worth of butter arrived from the Colonies. 
This butter, having to accomplish a voyage of 12,000 miles, can only 
be carried in refrigerating chambers specially constructed, and 
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worked at large expense, an even temperature from 32 to 37 degrees 
having to be maintained. This is no easy matter, when ships are 
navigating the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean at the hottest time of 
the year. Ifthe work were not done with the utmost possible care 
and circumspection, it would not be possible for the butter to arrive 
in a marketable condition. 

Thus we see Australian butter requires specially prepared rooms 
for its transport; the Danish butter, on the contrary, comes over in 
ordinary ships, without ice. But the Danes are very particular that 
it should be delivered in first-class condition, and if there is any 
doubt on this point, it is analysed by the representative of the Danish 
Agricultural Society, who lives in London. 

Another lesson we might learn from Denmark is given by Sir 
Francis Denys, in his Report on the Control of the Danish Meat 
Supply. He tells us that their regulations are not only sanitary 
but economic. The cattle, sheep, and swine have to undergo a rigid 
veterinary examination both before and after they are slaughtered. 
Before meat can be removed from the slaughter-house it must be 
officially stamped as “ first or second-class food.” Some unscrupulous 
butchers tried to efface this stamp by cutting it out, or chemically 
removing it, and replacing “ first” for “second class”; but they 
were summarily dealt with, and a fine of £110 imposed, which has 
effectually put a stop to their tricks. 

It is not only in Denmark that they mark meat (although it is 
done there for quality), but in Italy, the United States, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Germany. A Select Committee in the House of 
Lords is beginning to see the advisability of the plan (which at 
present is only used to distinguish the meat killed for the use of the 
Jews), to enable the buyer to ascertain whether it is English, foreign, 
or colonial meat his unscrupulous butcher passes off as “ the best 
English ” at the best English prices. Perhaps, in time, our Govern- 
ment will superintend the slaughter-house, and mark the meat as 
“first or second class,” as the Danes do. This little country is now 
beginning to send us large supplies of butchers’ meat, and a Bill was 
brought forward in November, 1893, by the Minister of the Interior, 
in the “ Folkething,” authorising him to direct official veterinary 
inspection to be made of all the consignments before they are packed 
for England, in order to secure the export of none but the best quality. 
The Danes are very careful of their food supplies, and proportionally 
successful in their gains. 

This article contains little beyond bare facts; but surely they are 
facts worth considering and pondering over. Of course, England 
has her manufactories, the great source of her wealth; but there are 
millions of acres of land lying almost idle, or misapplied, while they 
might be turned to profitable account in the production of butter, 
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bacon, and eggs. ‘“ They do not pay,” is the farmer’s reply. That is, 
alas! true, because the farmer does not know how to make butter, 
and therefore has to sell it at unprofitable prices, and the cottagers 
do not take the trouble to rear fowls. Twenty years ago Denmark 
was in the same position, in this respect, as England is to-day. She 
has since turned her land to account, and is working it at a large 
profit. Australia has followed suit, with equally good results. 

Unfortunately our people are not as thrifty as they might be, and 
while the foreign labourer’s wife turns every bone or vegetable root 
to account, our working man’s spouse throws them away as rubbish 
unfit for food. There is more waste from bad cocking and want of 
knowledge, in the cottage kitchen, than in the grand cuisine of the 
wealthy. 

All the scraps flung aside as uneatable would keep the fowls 
and the pigs, but our poor folk have yet to learn the best source of 
wealth is economy. The Thrift Society, at Finsbury Circus, has 
done much good, but, unfortunately, it is not as much knuwn or as 
much patronised as it should be. Much of this distressing waste 
among our peasants could be utilised in feeding the family, the 
chicken, and the pigs. 

If the landlords would only accept the fact that they could do 
much for themselves and their tenants by erecting creameries, and 
working together for their mutual good ; if the tenants would but 
help the landlords by undertaking to sell them cream; if the small 
farmers would lay to heart the experience of Denmark, in rearing 
pigs on skimmed milk and scraps, so that nothing be lost; if the 
cottager would keep fowls and arrange to supply eggs to a collec- 
tor, who should call twice a week, then great things might be done, 
and pastoral England could again hold up her head. But without 
energy, enterprise, and co-operation, nothing will be accomplished. 

Butter, bacon, and eggs seem but trifles; but are not homes 
marred and fortunes made by trifles; and is it not such trifles as 
these that have brought gold to the coffers of Denmark, and may 
yet keep many young English lads and maids at home, instead of 
being banished to the colonies in search of bread, as, alas! soon 
bids fair to be the case? If we cannot beat our neighbours, surely 
we are capable of imitating their excellent example before it is too 
late. 

The matter seems worth considering. 

Erne B. Tweenie. 














THE HEART OF LIFE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


CuapTter XXV. 
Dutverton Hovse, though it would have been petty in Florence or Pisa, 
was yet a palace, as London houses go. The entrance-hall had a row of 
very respectable pillars, and caught the eye with a number of busts and 
bronzes; while to-night a long line of servants, majestic with powder and 
shoulder-knots, gave it an air of festival to which it had been long a 
stranger. 

The guests were received upstairs, in a brilliantly lighted gallery, which 
was hung with magnificent pictures, was floored with shining parquet, and was 
furnished only with a number of gold chairs. The organisms here assembled 
-—if the terminology of science may be borrowed—appeared to bear, for 
the time being, the impress of their stiff environment. Lord Wargrave, 
who could gauge at a glance the social value of an assembly, perceived in 
the bearing of everybody, the moment he entered the room, a certain for- 
mality and restraint peculiar to the class of entertainments in assisting at 
which he felt far less amused than honoured; but honour of this kind was 
one of his choicest pleasures. Most of the elder men wore stars on their 
black coats. The Duke himself was illuminated with the imposing ribbon of 
the Garter. The unmarried girls, of whom there was an unusual number, 
seemed to be adorned with complexions made specially dazzling for the 
occasion ; and their mothers, sparkling with diamonds, had a grave restless- 
ness in their eyes, which confirmed the evidence tendered by the red baize 
carpet, and betrayed a consciousness of the proximity of some royal per- 
sonage. 

Had Lord Wargrave devised in a dream his introduction of Countess 
Shimna to the world, he could have devised nothing better. He puffed with 
pride as all the company stared at her. The gentle and pretty effusion with 
which she was greeted by the Duchess flattered him like a tribute to him- 
self ; and still more delightful to him was a slight movement amongst the 
men, which was followed by her introduction to the most august guest of 
the evening—a Prince whose charm for everyone was equalled by one thing 
only, and that was the charm of every pretty woman for him. Pole, who had 
met him in Germany, was received by him with a friendly recognition and a 
flattering allusion to the debate of two nights ago, which were not lost on 
Countess Shimna, though they escaped the observation of the others; and 
he presently found himself, when the Prince had turned away from hin, 
the subject of certain stares, which had more of criticism than admiration 
in them. The stares proceeded from three jewelled dowagers, belonging to 
that curious class of women who, despite good birth and connections, seem 
to be always on their promotion, and suspicious of everybody who shares 
it. These particular specimens had been invited on account of the beauty 
of their daughters; and their hearts, swelling under their stays with the 
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delights of an exaggerated exclusiveness, were asking, with respect to Pole, 
who this unknown man was. He had indeed for some years been very 
little in London; but it so happened that such friends as he had there 
belonged mostly to the precise section of society in which his present critics 
struggled in vain to naturalise themselves, though, to do them justice, they 
often managed to appear in it. The consequence was that when he came 
to look round the room he met with welcome from the hands and the friendly 
faces of three or four of the greatest ladies in the kingdom, whilst his critics 
looked on and watched with rapidly changing feelings. Their mouths 
relaxed, their eyes smiled behind their eye-glasses, and one of them thawed 
into a distinct movement of graciousness, when the Duke introduced him to 
her, and asked him to take her into dinner. 

‘‘ You will have,” said the Duke, still standing by Pole, ‘‘ to divide mother 
and daughter. Your own young lady has been ordered to sit by his Royal 
Highness. Do you see Wargrave,” he continued, pulling Pole by the sleeve, 
“embedded in princely sunshine—eh ?—like a fly in amber! You won- 
der how the devil he got there! But he has got there—eh !—What a 
fellow that is! Listen now!” 

The last exclamation was due to an outburst of royal laughter, which 
Lord Wargrave had had the honour of eliciting by some story or witticism. 
This incident, with the exception of Countess Shimua’s charms, constituted, 
indeed, the first success of the evening, and imparted an animation to the 
company which it had hitherto, perhaps, lacked. 

“T wish to God, my dear fellow,” said a weary-looking Knight of the 
Thistle, smiling at Pole decorously out of his hollow eyes, “I wish to God 
we could all go in to dinner, We're tired of standing here on our hind legs 
like this.” 

His devout aspiration was fulfilled with surprising promptness. Two 
great doors at the end of the gallery opened, and the company presently 
passed to another gallery beyond, where a long table was glittering starry 
with wax candles, Pole’s dowager scrutinizing during the transit several of 
the ladies who were offensive enough to be sent in before her. The Duke 
had inherited some of the most remarkable plate in Europe ; and the table 
to-night was covered with groups, in silver-gilt, of soldiers, savages, and 
artillery of all descriptions, emblematic of the armies which his father had 
had the pleasure of annihilating. ‘The brilliancy of this historic, if not 
beautiful decoration, lit up each of the ladies, like an additional set of 
jewelry, and Fole’s dowager, in particular, was exhibited to so much ad- 
vantage, that every time she smiled at him he could have drawn an accurate 
diagram of the net-work of little worldly wrinkles in which the corners of 
her mouth ensconced themselves. ‘‘ Of course, Mr. Pole,” she said, “‘ we’re 
all talking about your speech. I think you have spent a good deal of your 
time abroad. By the way, do you know my daughter? Adeline, this is 
Mr. Pole. You've been seeing lately a great deal about him in the paper. 
Tell him, dear, about your ball at the British Embassy in Paris.” 

The young lady turned on Pole a pair of very brilliant eyes, which 
seemed to hold in their depths the memories of a hundred balls, and of little 
else, Pole thought ; but in this he found that he was wrong. The young 
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lady was very observant of other young ladies, her competitors, and pre- 
sently asked him, ‘‘ Who is the foreign-looking girl, who is sitting between 
the Prince and that funny little Jacques de Pontorson ? Everybody has 
been staring at her; nobody seems to know her.” 

‘Do you think her pretty ?”’ asked Pole. 

‘¢ She is,” said the young lady, ‘‘ one of the smartest-looking girls I ever 
saw in my life. That dress came from Paris, 4 know. Pretty? Well— 
yes; I’ve no doubt some people would think her so.” 

“The Czar,” said Pole, ‘“‘when he danced with her at the Winter Palace, 
declared she was one of the loveliest women who had ever been seen in 
Petersburg.” 

The young lady turned to him with animation. ‘‘ Oh,”’ she said, “do you 
know her, then ?”’ 

“She is,” replied Pole, ‘Countess Shimna O’Keefe, my cousin. Her 
chaperon to-night is Lord Wargrave, who is my cousin also.” 

The young lady’s mother, who had been listening to all this with interest, 
felt that Pole was every minute rising higher and higher in her estimation ; 
and she at last became perfectly satisfied, which she hardly had been 
hitherto, at having been taken in to dinner by a man who had no distinet 
precedence. She asked him if he were one of the Poles of the West of 
England, who she now recollected were a family of much provincial magni- 
tude. She expressed a wish to make his foreign Countess’s acquaintance, 
and ended with proposing that he should join them at a party to the 
play next Wednesday. Men who are capable of appreciating genuine social 
flattery get it far purer and less adulterated by friendship from women who 
are near the social summit than from those who actually stand on it. For 
the latter can afford to feel friendship ; the former only to show it ; and thus, 
when they do show it, it has the extended value of representing the opinion 
of the world, not a private whim of their own. 

Pole was fully aware of this, and had his mind been at ease, he had, being 
human, quite sufficient vanity to derive considerable pleasure from the 
homage that was thus offered him. But his mind was pre-occupied, though 
not his eyes or his manner. No one who watched him could have told 
that he was thinking of Countess Shimna. As from time to time he glanced 
at the faces opposite him, his impartial attention never lingered on hers; 
but all the while he was conscious of the kind of relations that were de- 
veloping themselves between her and her two neighbours. ‘Towards her 
Royal admirer she comported herself with a mixture of self-possession and 
deference, animated with a sparkling pleasure that was never out of her own 
control. To her conduct in this respect Pole could take no exception; yet, 
nevertheless, it disquieted him. It filled him with a jealousy, not of any 
special man, but of the world. That other jealousy, however, was not for- 
gotten by him. It stirred in him vaguely, when she turned to her other 
neighbour, the identical young attaché who had enjoyed her favour in Brook 
Street. That for this young man personally she entertained the smallest 
regard, was not by any means the impression which she conveyed to Pole. 

3ut she had evidently discovered that she had certain subjects in common 
with him; and as she discussed these with subdued and intimate animation, 
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Pole feared that a world with which he had no connection was calling 
expressions into her face which he considered should have been sacred to 
himself. 

When a man is in love with a woman of a certain type, it is not enough 
for him that her eyes should never be used so as to convey to any other 
man any impression that he has moved her. What the lover demands is 
that, except when they are fixed upon himself, any sign of how they look 
when she is really moved, should be absent from them. He demands 
that treasures belonging to himself alone should not only not be given, but 
not even shown, to others ; indeed, that in his absence, they should almost 
cease to be. And such were the demands, imperfectly as he was aware of 
the fact, which Pole’s passion, by this time, was making on Countess Shimna. 
The dinner, accordingly, brilliant though it was as a spectacle, and flattering 
as the tributes were that were paid to his own importance, yet offered 
him, as it dragged its course from one quarter of an hour to another, 
little pleasure but the prospect of its own conclusion. 

The principal event of the evening, however, was not yet even foreseen 
by him. When, after the enjoyments of claret, cigarettes and coffee, the men, 
in a straggling body, went sauntering into the state drawing-room, it 
; became apparent at once that something unusual was in the air; and the 
news was presently communicated to the male intelligence that the young 
ladies of the party were preparing to justify their presence there by a minuet. 
The scene that ensued was one of singular beauty. The goddess of some 
new Pygmalion seemed to have endowed with life a bevy of statues made 
out of Dresden china. Girls, whose conversation at dinner required youth 
to excuse it, now had youth to avenge them with its gift of exquisite 
motion. Amongst these Countess Shimna was not only the most 
graceful, she was the most self-possessed, and was incomparably the most 
finished in appearance. But her greatest triumph was to come. 

At the end of the minuet she was surrounded by some of her new com- 
panions, and was evidently being pressed by them to do something. ‘I 
think, sir,” said the Duchess, in answer to a question from the Prince, 
“they want her to dance by herself some Polish dance she was describing 
to them.” 

‘*T am sure,” he exclaimed, ina voice that brought all the young ladies 
to attention, ‘‘ Countess Shimna will not disappoint us. She will never 
refuse to give us so great a pleasure.” 

With the prettiest manner imaginable she put all hesitancy aside. Her 
companions drew away from her. She was alone on the dazzling parquet, 
which gleamed with blurred reflections of the silken colours of her dress. 
A musician, already instructed, lashed from a piano a couple of barbaric 
chords: a wild melody then began to swing and sway itself, and the 
figure of Countess Shimna was swaying and undulating to the music. To 
k Pole, as he watched her, and saw the dance develop itself, she became a new 
creature. Something of the spirit of the wild Russian song, which she had 
sung to him and Lord Wargrave by the moonlit window at Glenlynn, 
had passed into her limbs and movements, and the flexure of her supple 
outlines. But other things were in them also, There was a delicate hardi- 
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hood of abandonment to a tribe of untamed emotions, some of them fierce, 
as if kindred to savage warfare, some suggesting a languor that relapsed 
upon a bed of roses. And yet with all this her whole action was so 
restrained, the least look of her eyes, the least movement of head or wrist, 
showed such complete control of the passion with which she played, that 
emotions and forces which in themselves were almost tragic, became part 
of that drawing-room comedy in which passion is assuaged to smiles. 

The Prince was delighted. The room echoed with applause. ll the 
spectators present looked at each other in acknowledgment of a new sen- 
sation, Lord Wargrave was in the seventh heaven. ‘“ You,” said the 
Prince, who was near him, “‘ have seen most things. Have you ever before 
seen anything like that ?” 

** Once, sir,” said Lord Wargrave, sententiously, ‘‘ but in a very different 
kind of house. A dance like that,’”’ he muttered, ‘is a provocation to one 
of two things—to run away with a woman, or to cut your enemy’s throat.” 
As it was difficult to imagine Lord Wargrave performing either of these 
interesting feats, the Prince rewarded him with a second ebullition of 
laughter, the memory of which, as Lord Wargrave drove away, lay on his 
expanding heart, sparkling like a new decoration. 





CuarpTteR XXYVI. 


One of Lord Wargrave's chief difficulties in life was persuading himself to 
go to bed. To-night, as the carriage was turning, on its way home, into 
Piceadilly, he abruptly started out of what seemed a philosopher’s slumber, 
pushed his head out of the window, and shouted to the footman, ‘* Stop!” 
He then informed his companions that he was going to ‘‘ look in,” as he 
expressed it, at a certain club, which met every Wednesday night during 
the session, and discussed everything, from religion to “ rare and curious ” 
literature, in a large room furnished with spirits, lemons, and soda-water. 

As he slowly extricated himself from the carriage, one if not two hearts 
began to beat more quickly than they had done a moment earlier. Pole, 
at all events, in a state of feverish uncertainty as to whether Countess 
Shimna might not be gone from him for ever, was utterly unprepared for 
being so soon and so suddenly left alone with her. Hitherto, as was 
natural, he had been seated with his back to the horses; and he at first 
remained where he was, though Lord Wargrave’s place was vacant. But 
as they turned a corner, a gas-lamp threw a moment’s illumination into 
the carriage, and that moment showed him Countess Shimna’s eyes fixed 
on him. It showed him a vision of diamonds, silk, and swan’s-down ; and 
the eyes which had so lately laughed and sparkled to the world, still indeed 
shining, but not shining with laughter. 

** Will you sit here?” she said. And she moved her cloak to make room 
for him. In another moment he was by her side. 

“Well,” he began, almost coldly, ‘‘ and how do you like the world— 
the London world? Do you feel unfit for it—out of tune with it?” 

“ Shall I tell you,” she answered, “‘ what I think? Of all the men I 
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have seen in it I think you are the best. You are in it ; you belong to it ; 
you ornament it ; but you rise out of it. Of all the men there to-night the 
only man was you.” 

“No one to-night,” he said, “ would have suspected you of that 
opinion.” 

‘*Do you take me,” she murmured, “ for a bourgeoise that I should show 
what I feel in public? You are very clever, but you don’t understand 
much. If you cared to hear, I could tell you in two words what I mean.” 

‘* Tell me,” he said, dizzy with a mad prescience of what was coming. 
All her silks whispered with an abrupt movement of her body, and her lips, 
close to his ear, articulated, “ Je t’aime, je t'aime.” 

So far as words went, he gave her no immediate answer; but she was 
answered none the less. Then without any warning, she struggled as 
though to draw away from him. ‘Ah,’ she said, ‘“‘let me go! Do not 
touch me. Iam fire. Iam not like your women of England. Reginald— 
make me leave you.” 

“ Answer me, then,” he said. ‘‘ Will you be mine? Will you marry 
me?” 

She shrank back at the words, but did not wholly disengage herself. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I beg you, don’t speak of that yet. How can I 
tell? I can give you as yet no answer.” 

“Well,” said Pole, ‘listen. In another week I shall have another 
occasion to exert myself in the House of Commons. You will then be able 
to judge better of me as a public man. And a day, or a day or two, later 
there will be an occasion also—the ball at Dulverton House. There you 
again will meet the world. I will wait till after the ball before I put the 
question to you again. But remember, I will do so then. Will this ar- 


’ 


rangement satisfy you ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ yes! How good you are! You may ask me then.” 
Her supple form once more surrendered itself to the arm that held it, but 
a moment later, when they arrived at their own door, her voice was light 
and laughing, and she was saying, ‘‘ Mr. Pole, will you please to get out 
first. There is so much less of you to collect.” 

Next morning at breakfast, for the first time since he had known her, 
Pole found Countess Shimna pensive, in the presence of a third person. 
Her cheeks had no colour but a hint of the most pale geranium, and under 
her eyes were streaks of transparent violet. Mrs. Pole was struck with her 
look, and asked her if she were not ill; and though Countess Shimna 
summoned up a smile of denial, yet her hand as it took Mrs. Pole’s was a 
lingering confession of lassitude. In the course of the morning she 
surprised and delighted Pole by asking him if he would come with her 
when she went to see her child. He assented eagerly. She took him 
into the drawing-room of the lodging-house, and had the child brought 
down to her. 

“Look at its little lips,” she said, “they are coral; and at its little ears, 
they are shells; and all its soul and heart are playing hide-and-seek 
between its eye-lashes. Do you like my little daughter?” she asked 
presently. ‘‘ Put your hand on her cheek. How cool, how soft, and yet 
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how firm it is. Reginald,” she went on, ‘‘ wait a little, and be patient 
with me. I cannot yet bear the question which you asked last night. 
Wait for a week, as you said. Then things may be different. And now 
ring the bell. My daughter goes out at twelve ; and as for me—you must 
take me for a little walk in the Park.” 

They went together in pale autumnal glimmer that gave something of 
gold to the grass and the hazy trees. Except for a ragged tramp or two 
the walks were prolonged solitudes. Pole and Countess Shimna talked in 
low intimate tones, not attempting to approach any serious topic, but sharing 
those bubbles of thought which bead the mind’s surface, and to give 
expression to which is the rarest form of confidence. As for her, she be- 
trayed herself in another way also; for once or twice, feeling utterly alone 
with him, she took his arm for a moment or two, and gentiy leaned her 
weight on it. Touched by this candour on her part, which went far to allay 
the doubts still caused by her shrinking from his direct addresses, he never- 
theless presently summoned enough resolution to deny himself, for her sake, 
a satisfaction which might tend to compromise her. 

“Tam going,” he said, ‘‘ once more to speak to you about a forbidden 
matter. Empty as the park seems, we might at any moment meet acquain- 
tances, and as long as you wish to be thought my distant connection only, 
you had better not give my arm the pleasure of feeling your hand rest on it.” 

She looked at him with a laugh of comprehension. ‘‘ You forget,” she 
said, ‘‘ that Iam a foreigner in London, and feel as lonely here as you would 
feelin Warsaw. But, thank you! You are areal friend, and to show you 
how much I think so, I should like to be indiscreet again.” 

The kind of relation between them established during this quiet walk, 
remained, on the surface at least, unchanged during the week that followed. 
Much of his time, as heretofore, was occupied by his official work ; and she 
for her part became very soon excited by the prospect of the advent to 
London of one of her oldest girl friends—Mdlle. Therese de Pontorson, a 
sister of the young attaché. This piece of news was to Pole doubly welcome, 
as not only promising a pleasure to Countess Shimna, but also as explaining 
her interest in her friend’s brother. 

There was only one other incident of any definite kind which intervened 
between their walk in the park and his impending speech in Parliament. 
This was a visit which his mother, Countess Shimna and he, made to Mrs. 
Steinberg for one Saturday night, Lord Wargrave having left London to 
dine with the Corporation of Manchester. 

‘T think,” said Miss de Souza to Pole, just before the visit ended, they 
being at last alone together for a few moments; ‘‘I think she is the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw in my life. And her wit, her vivacity, her good 
humour—there is no English word for them. They hardly exist in England.” 

She then asked him a variety of sympathetic questions, relating to Coun- 
tess Shimna and her present visit to London ; and seemed as much inter- 
ested in his answers as if they were an exciting novel. ‘If I were a man,” 
she said, ‘‘I am certain she could do anything with me. I can see her 
with your eyes. But there is one thing—may I say this to you ?—that I 
don’t think about her. I don’t think she is half good enough for you.” 
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Her observation somewhat confused him, and at the moment it annoyed 
him also; but it left behind it a certain residuum of satisfaction. Not only 
were his vanity and his gratitude both alike touched by the high value which 
it seemed that Miss de Souza set upon himself, but her failure to see the 
entire merits of Countess Shimna gave a new force, and even piquancy, to 
his own belief in them, as though they belonged to him doubly in virtue of 
his being their sole discoverer. He was, however, hurt by finding that 
Countess Shimna’s admiration of Miss de Souza was even more qualified 
than Miss de Souza’s had been of her. Countess Shimna, however, indicated 
her own views in a manner that was less direct. Having praised Miss 
De Souza with a good deal of intelligent appreciation, she proceeded to 
express her surprise at the sort of social position which appeared in England 
to be occupied by the rich bourgeoisie. Pole told her that the position of the 
Steinbergs and the De Souzas had been in Paris even better than it was in 
England. ‘ Well,” said Countess Shimna, laughing, ‘‘ I suppose I ought not 
to talk, since I, in my own country, can’t even go to Court. As for you,” 
she added, “I have not the least doubt that you’ve quarterings enough for 
a Canon of Strasbourg. But whatever you have, you have one thing—the 
certainty of being a greatman. I see it in the way in which everyone looks 
at and speaks to you.” 

Ever since the Duke’s dinner party, Pole had been increasingly conscious 
of the interest which Countess Shimna took in his worldly prospects, and 
that her own interest in him was accentuated by the interest felt by others. 
Instead of wounding his vanity, this fact flattered and stimulated it. Just 
as some women would rather be loved for their beauty than for themselves, 
so some men would rather be loved for their success than for themselves. 
Pole’s condition was not precisely this, but he felt a desire to be loved for 
his success, not indeed rather than for himself, but as well as for himself. 
It appeared to him to be in the fitness of things that Countess Shimna’s 
lover should be brilliant. He felt the same shame at the thought of not 
being, in her eyes, distinguished, that he would have felt at appearing with 
her in public dirty, ragged, or unshaven ; and for the first time in his life 
he began, under her influence, to understand fully what worldly ambition 
means, 

Under these circumstances it seemed to him as if his whole nature were 
changing, and his mind and muscles being invigorated with a new energy. 
Though he had never allowed himself to succumb to the unnerving influ- 
ences of sorrow, yet the incidents of his life had, during the past four years, 
secretly isolated him from the normal consolations of society, and burdened 
him in his loneliness with many little anxieties. The result had been that, 
though he bore his burden bravely, and though a passion as intense as it 
was unfortunate, had brought to him its hidden compensations, he had 
come to look upon life as a thing to be endured, rather than enjoyed ; 
und its very pleasures and beauties had pierced him with a sad 
solemnity. But now his feet as he walked beat hopefully upon the 
ground, and the music of life had changed from an elegy to an inspiriting 
march, 

In due time the night of the great debate arrived, in which he was to 
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take such a prominent, and he hoped, such a successful part ; but with it 
came the first disappointment which he had known for many days. It so 
happened that he, Countess Shimna, and Mrs, Pole, had been invited for 
that very night to a dance at a Catholic house. The party was to be quite 
a small one, the company being almost entirely recruited from a circle of 
old Catholic families, who had lost their health and complexions by gene- 
rations of intermarriages, and who, whenever they met, celebrated their 
consanguinity, by Christian names, and nick-names, and much intimate 
laughter. Countess Shimna, it had been well understood, was to forego 
this temperate festival, in order to be an auditor of Pole’s oratory, and a 
spectator of the results produced by it. But at breakfast that morning she 
made the unexpected announcement that her friend, Thérése de Pontorson, 
who had just reached London, and whom she had not seen for years, was 
to go to this very dance under the care of an old French aunt, and was 
specially anxious that Countess Shimna should go with them. 

‘“‘T am,” she said, “more than sorry. But I cannot disappoint them. 
And then,” she added, ‘I shall see Mr. Pole’s triumph in the papers ; but 
I must see Thérése with my eyes, or I shall not see her at all.” 

Pole was not only disappointed, but a little puzzled by her conduct. He 
treated it, however, as he had treated many crosses previously. He made 
it a motive to fresh effort on his own part, having learned by experience that 
effort is one of the best antidotes to pain; and he went down to the 
House more determined than ever to impress his personality, not on the 
House only, but on the nation. 

The result was beyond his hopes. He felt himself, as his speech pro- 
ceeded, rising every moment on stepping-stones of the moments that had 
gone before. The weight of his clear judgment, the appositeness and eflec- 
tiveness of his knowledge, and the excellence of his temper that was almost 
cold in its placidity, was a revelation and a surprise to himself, as his speech 
gave effect to them; and he went home to bed with applause echoing in his 
ears, not a vainer man, not a prouder man, but a man matured and calmed 
by an inward consciousness of his strength, elevated by a perception ot 
new reasons for his self-respect, and at the same time troubled and restless 
with the growing intensity of his hopes. 


Cuarter XXVII. 


AttTHouGH Countess Shimna had not witnessed his triumph, he felt, as he 
dressed next morning, that she would perhaps be even more affected by it 
than if she had, since she would, when she read of it in the papers, regret the 
spectacle she had missed. His spirits accordingly were damped,in some small 
degree, when he learned, on going down to breakfast, that she was tired 
and suffering from a headache, and in all probability would not appear till 
luncheon. 

As her dance of last night, in fact, as well as in name, had been not only 
small but early, he could not help wondering how so sober a taste of dis- 
sipation could have proved too much for one who was so well accustomed 
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to the world. But when the hour for lunch approached, and he found her, 
on entering the drawing-room, lying on one of the sofas, her head languid 
against a cushion, he saw that her indisposition was more than a girl’s 
fancy. 

‘‘T wish,” she said, ‘‘I could have heard your speech last night. They 
tell me that the papers are full of you; but I have been able to read 
nothing.” 

He asked her if she were suffering. 

‘‘No,” she said, ‘‘ I am only tired. I shouldn’t have been tired if I had 
gone to hear your speech, instead of sitting with Thérése, and watching 
that dance. Do you know,” she went on abruptly, ‘what you had 
better do? I think you had better take me back again to Glenlynn.” 

‘‘ Will you let me?” he said. ‘*But Iam going to keep my word. I 
will not ask you till after the ball is over. It happens, however, that I 
shall be going there myself to-morrow--only for a day or two. I have to 
go there on business.”’ 

To his surprise she raised herself. She appeared to be full of interest ; 
but it was an interest he could not fathom. 

‘** You are really,” she said, ‘‘ going to Glenlynn to-morrow? And for 
how long? For how many days? Tell me.” 

‘* For two days—perhaps three. I had a letter this morning from my 
builder.” 

‘‘Hadn’t you better,” she said, ‘‘stay with me here in London? And 
yet no—no—no.” 

‘* You won’t come with me, then ?”’ he asked, half seriously. 

She smiled and shook her head, and fell back on the cushions. 

‘‘T’m sure, my dear,” said Mrs. Pole, who at this moment entered, 
“that you ought not to think of going to the ball to-night.” 

‘Nonsense, Augusta,” grunted Lord Wargrave’s voice behind her. ‘‘ What 
tires young ladies like her is not dissipation, but the want of it. What is 
it?’ he said, bustling over to the sofa. ‘‘ Feverishness? Here, let me 
feel your pulse. Stop here and rest. You want nothing but that. You 
must go to-night, if I have to carry you in my arms.” 

Much to Lord Wargrave’s delight, this discussion about herself had the 
effect of rousing the invalid somewhat; for her eyes, as they met his, shone 
with a sort of mischievous determination. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, “let me be quiet. That is all I ask. You shall find 
me to-night as ready to go as youare. I will stay now where I am; and 
my friend Therese is coming to spend the afternoon with me.” 

This last piece of news Pole heard with mortification ; for it showed him 
that till to-night Countess Shimna would be inaccessible, and perhaps even 
till to-morrow : and the few words that had just passed between them left 
him disturbed with a sense that even yet he did but half understand her. 
After luncheon, however, he betook himself to the Carlton Club, where he 
had the satisfaction of discovering, by the demeanour of many slight 
acquaintances, that he was even more famous than he had imagined he 
was ; and this had the effect of driving his mortification from him. As he 
was about to leave the building, an incident took place which was yet more 
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calculated to encourage his self-confidence, and, by a singularly illogical 
process, to drive his doubts away from him. In the hall he encountered 
the Prime Minister, who, instead of acknowledging his services, as he very 
often did those of his more influential supporters, with the economical pay- 
ment of a half-absent nod and smile, caught him by the arm, and said, with 
confidential civility : ‘‘Ah, Mr. Pole, I was wanting to have a word with 
you.” They sat down and talked. ‘ These points,” said the Prime 
Minister, ‘‘ are most important. If you are not better engaged, will you do 
me a great favour, and dine to-night with me, when we shall have leisure for 
discussing them. It’s a man’s dinner. My family are dining out, and going 
on to the ball, as I daresay you are also.” And he mentioned the names of 
the other expected guests—three in number, and all members of the 
Cabinet. Fora moment Pole hesitated. His thoughts were of Countess 
Shimna going to the ball without him, under Lord Wargrave’s wing, and 
perhaps engaged by others before he could get near her. But he thrust 
these thoughts aside, and accepted the invitation. 

When he reached Brook Street, he found Countess Shimna in the drawing- 
room. She wore a certain tea-gown, which was very far from being un- 
known to him. The lace of its floating sleeves had lain on his own arms, 
when her lips had been close to his, between the hearth and the chess- 
board at Glenlynn. For a second or two at the sight of her, his resolution 
failed him. He thought of sending an excuse to the Prime Minister, and 
remaining where he was, so that she might cling to him, as they went to 
dinner. But almost before this thought had completely shaped itself, his 
mind was impressed by her singularly rapid recovery ; and the spirit of pique 
whispered to him that if she could dress herself so readily for the ball, she 
might have done so after luncheon, for an hour of his own society; and 
when he heard that she had been actually out with her friend Mademoiselle 
Thérése de Pontorson, he had a positive satisfaction in informing her that it 
was necessary for him to dine elsewhere. 

‘“‘ Where ?” she asked half petulantly. And he saw, or thought he saw, 
when he told her, a tribute of respect in her eyes to the political importance 
that was being attached to him. 

The distinguished party which he had the honour of joining, pursued 
its discussions till long after eleven o'clock ; and his thoughts had impatiently 
preceded him to Dulverton House for a good half hour before the states- 
men separated. 

“IT suppose,” said the Prime Minister, with a martyr’s resignation in his 
eyes, ‘‘I should be doing the civil thing if I went myself with you, for a 
moment. Let us have a four-wheel cab, and go to this ball together.” 

If Dulverton House had been brilliant on the night of the dinner party, 
it was doubly brilliant now, and its brilliance showed outside. The street 
was alive with carriage-lamps, and dark with a line of carriages, which was 
quite sufficiently long to indicate to an experienced eye thatthe entertain- 
ment within was large, and yet not promiscuous. Sounds of music spasmo- 
dically found their way to the open air, and the first floor windows, glowing 
through half-drawn curtains, showed glimpses of gilded ceilings and the 
heads of dancers moving. 
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As the Prime Minister emerged from his humble vehicle, the spectators 
about the portico recognised him and raised a cheer. Pole was con- 
scious also of hearing his own name mentioned, and he followed his leader 
into the hall, with a future unveiled before him, in which hopes glittered so 
fast, that their features were indistinguishable. 

Most of the company, it was evident, had arrived already ; for the hall 
and the broad staircase were empty, except for servants. The life of the 
night began with the opening of the tall door which flanked the marble 
landing ; and suddenly through the aperture came the twinkle of countless 
candles, the colour of women’s skirts and the hoarse murmur of conversa- 
tion. The new-comers found themselves in an ante-room, out of which the 
ball-room opened ; and here the hostess and the more sober of her guests 
were enjoying themselves in comparative quiet. The ball-room was emptying 
itself, a dance having just ended; but Pole, as his name was announced 
together with the Prime Minister’s, felt that many glances were turned on 
him, full of a lively interest. Men shook him by the hand with the familiar 
and intimate friendliness which the civilised human heart reserves for suc- 
cess alone, and which flatters most of its recipients so much more than 
affection. Magnificent dowagers, peering over ramparts of brocade and 
jewelry, arrested him with benignant smiles, and talked to him with that 
animated tenacity by which women show pride, as well as pleasure, in a 
person whom they publicly monopolize ; whilst, as for him, he had presently 
with a certain air of distraction, begun to look about him for some one he 
could not see, and to send unquiet glances at the almost depopulated ball- 
room. 

At last, as he was trying to escape from the elderly great ladies, he came 
across one belonging to his own county, a lady rarely in London, and 
present to-night only because she was a cousin of the Duchess’s, and had a 
grand-daughter staying with her. 

‘* It’s so long,’’ she said to Pole, “‘ since I’ve been in a scene like this, 
that I feel as shy as I did when I first came out. I am really afraid to look 
at all these smart people, for I can hardly believe that any of them will 
remember me.” And then they talked of the news of the West country, 
including some letters in one of the local papers, from Mr. Godolphin, about 
super-altars in English chancels. These topics exhausted, they came back 
to the ball. ‘* They tell me,” said the elderly lady, “ that the great sensa- 
tion of the evening is some wonderful new beauty. I can’t remember her 
name, and as yet I have not even seen her.” 

“Who is she? Where is she ?” said Pole, feeling his face on fire. 

“T told you,” answered his companion smiling, ‘‘ that I have not seen 
her myself. The Prince,” she said, and she named the same Royal per- 
sonage who had shown himself so susceptible to Countess Shimna’s charms 
at the dinner-party, ‘“‘the Prince, they tell me, has been dancing with 
her all the evening ; and no doubt they are having tea together in one of 
those rooms beyond the ball-room. When I have been in them they have 
generally been very quiet places indeed.” 

Pole could not doubt that the beauty alluded to was Countess Shimna ; 
and he was pleased to think that if she were to be engrossed at all, she 
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should fall to the lot of an admirer so distinguished, and of whom he enter- 
tained so little serious jealousy. Still he was annoyed with the thought 
that his chances of conversation with her were almost destroyed 
for the evening—almost, though not quite ; and an irritable longing filled 
him to discover her, and to see how she was occupied. He was thinking 
how, without abruptness, he might free himself from his present compa- 
nion, when the process of his liberation was simplified by a man with a 
star and ribbon, who broke, on seeing him, into an exclamation of surprise 
and pleasure. This deus ex machind was a Viceroy, lately returned from 
India. Though much older than Pole, he had once been his intimate friend ; 
and his memory evidently had not been dimmed by years. ‘‘ My dear fel- 
low,” he said, ‘‘let us get out of this crowd. I would give my kingdom 
for a cigar. Let us see if there’s not a smoking-room.”’ 

This suggestion Pole accepted with alacrity. His own object was to 
penetrate beyond the ball-room, and let Countess Shimna at least see that 
he was there. He and the Viceroy strolled across the empty parquet, the 
band meantime having again begun to play, and soon saw life and motion 
beyond one of the farther doors. They were about to pass through it, when 
a hurried and rustling movement was seen to take place amongst a medley 
of skirts and coats, as though every one was trying to become as small as pos- 
sible ; and a second later, the Royal guest of the evening emerged sedately 
into the ball-room with Countess Shimna on his arm. She was looking 
brilliant ; but neither in her face or bearing was there any sign that she felt 
herself to be enjoying any special honour. On the contrary, she looked 
somewhat absent, As soon, however, as she caught sight of Pole, her 
expression changed suddenly. What the change meant it was not possible 
to tell, except that some thought had startled her, disturbing her bright pla- 
cidity ; but one or two male spectators, experienced in the ways of women, 
at once connected it with Pole, and drawing their own conclusions from it, 
began to regard him with a respectful, yet somewhat envious, curiosity. 
At the same moment the Prince, with a gracious smile, stopped and shook 
hands with somebody next to Pole. Pole looked and saw that this was none 
other than the Prime Minister, who was leaning against the wall, as if to 
avoid the company, like a stick washed against a bank by the lappings of 
an agitated pond. From the Prime Minister the Prince turned to the Viceroy ; 
and then recognised Pole, with whose face he was less familiar, and greeted 
him in a way which would have satisfied the most sensitive to Royal 
favour. Pole felt that Countess Shimna would be watching this little inci- 
dent keenly, and when again he caught her eye as the Prince was moving 
away with her, there was laughter between her lashes and a flush of gratifi- 
cation upon her cheeks. 

‘For God’s sake, my dear fellow,” said the Viceroy, “tell me who that 
is!” And taking Pole’s arm he dragged him out of the ball-room, and 
down a gallery lined with whispering couples, which brought them to 
a library, consecrated for that night to tobacco. 

‘‘ At last!’ exclaimed the Viceroy, with a sigh of impassioned gratitude, 
as he brought out his cigar case, and offered its treasures to Pole. ‘* Who,” 
he continued, “ did you say that was? Or perhaps you said nothing.” 
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Pole told him Countess Shimna’s name. 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the Viceroy. ‘‘I wonder if she’s any 
relation to a beautiful Countess Stephanie O’Keefe, whom I heard about 
the other day in Vienna? If so, the O’Keefes must be a remarkably hand- 
some family.” 

“T happen to know,” said Pole, “that she is a cousin of the lady you 
mention. As for her—as for Countess Stephanie—I heard her story my- 
self. There was something about it very original.” 

‘It’s a curious thing,” said the Viceroy incidentally, “ that some families, 
with birth, money, beauty, refinement—everything—not only can never be 
moral—we don’t ask that—but never even respectable. Most of these 
lovely O’Keefes, they tell me, have been like that.” 

‘‘This one,” said Pole, annoyed by these last observations, ‘‘I assure 
you, is quite different; though I confess that, in her immediate relations, 
she is not perhaps very fortunate. But tell me,” he said, anxious to change 
the conversation, ‘‘tell me about Countess Stephanie. Is she married, as I 
heard she was ? and what has happened to her lover?” 

‘‘T did not hear,” said the Viceroy, ‘ that she was married ; but if she is, 
that exceedingly rare visitant, Poetic Justice, has overtaken her, for I’m 
told the young man has inherited an immense fortune in Poland—a castle, 
family jewels, a territory alive with wolves, and also an hotel in Paris. 
One or two of his relatives were credited with Nihilistic sympathies, but 
this young man has made his peace with the Czar. I heard all this last week 
from my old friend, Count O’Keefe, who is not very proud of the larger 
part of his kindred. But he told me one thing, which the young lady we saw 
just now makes quite intelligible to me. He said that these charming cousins 
of his managed to lose their reputation as demurely and as daintily as 
other and wiser women keep theirs. It’s a curious thing,” he continued, 
leaning back in his chair, ‘‘ this relation in women between the matter and 
the manner of their behaviour.” And he rambled off into a discussion 
of the feminine nature, in which Pole joined, not without wandering 
thoughts. 

At last, in the gallery outside, a sound of voices developed itself; and 
the Viceroy, rising, exclaimed: ‘‘ Listen! the Prince is coming. Lei us 
escape while there is time. I’m too tired to-night to be a courtier.” He 
had barely finished speaking before he had vanished through a side door ; 
and Pole, full of the thought that Countess Shimna would now be free, was 
about to follow, when the voice of the Prince detained him, “Ah, Mr. 
Pole,” he said, “I’ve been wanting to have a word with you.” And Pole, 
putting on the matter the best face possible, was held there in honourable 
captivity till the half hour was over, required for the consumption of a 
long Royal cigar. 

When he found himself a free man again, he hurried back to the ball- 
room, and slowly made his way round it, skirting as he did so, a long dado 
of mothers, some of whom, by their drooping heads, announced the lateness 
of the hour. He noticed all the dancers, the number of which was much 
diminished ; but Countess Shimna was not one of them. He then walked 
through rooms full of chairs and sofas, where many couples were murmur- 
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ing under the chaperonage of a modest twilight ; but nowhere was there a 
skirt, or a shoe, or a fan, like Countess Shimna’s. The Viceroy’s observations 
about the career of the O’Keefe family, had intensified his desire for this 
one, and this wild hawk who for him should be tame and tender as a dove, 
Finally, he betook himself to the supper-room, which was situated on the 
ground-floor. At the door was Lord Wargrave, talking to three Ambassadors 
and finishing a sandwich, which he had carried away with him from the 
supper-table. On seeing Pole, he darted forward and accosted him. ‘ I’ve 
been looking for you everywhere,” he said. ‘“ Where is our young Countess ? 
It’s an early ball, everyone will be going soon ; andI want to get her away 
before there is any rush and crush. She was,” continued Lord Wargrave, 
‘‘ on the stairs half-an-hour ago, and then she went off with some friend of 
that young monkey, Jacques de Pontorson’s. They may be at supper by 
this time. I will go and fetch her out of whatever corner you find her in.” 

Without any further waiting, Pole peered into the supper-room, where 
the crowd of small tables still had numerous patrons. As he did so, he 
heard Lord Wargrave’s voice mention Countess Shimna’s name to one of 
the three diplomatists ; and he caught the tone of reply which seemed full 
of recognition and interest. He scanned each feasting group, which was 
dawdling over quails and cutlets; and passed, through smells of soup, to 
the far end of the room; but he failed to see her anywhere. As he looked 
about him, he noticed a small door, opening into a conservatory, which was 
full of lamplight and palm-trees, but desolately empty of audible sound or 
movement. 

From his former acquaintance with the house, he knew that at one end of 
this was a stair which would lead him back to the room in which the dancers 
rested themselves. He accordingly took his way through the aisle of 
exotic foliage, lingering there in the quiet to pacify the restless thoughts, 
which were now buzzing like bees round the image of the woman whom 
he was seeking; and a longing filled his mind to woo her from the ball and 
ball-room, and make her confess herself his own in the solitude of this 
mimic summer, where sounds of music came stealing through the palm- 
fronds faintly, and the stillness was freshened by the crisp whispering of 
a fountain. 

He saw the door before him that led back to the world, and he approached 
it, shrinking inwardly from the possibility of some new disappointment. As 
he was on the point of entering, something caught his eye, and forced him 
to glance at a nook embowed in foliage, through whose roof the lamplight 
sifted itself, and filled it with a flickering dimness. Here was a seat covered 
with crimson cushions, and on these cushions two figures were seated. One 
of these wasa man whose face was vague with shadows; the other was a 
woman, with a shoulder leaning towards the man’s. Her face was close to 
his; her eyes were absorbed and flashing; and a fan, hiding her lips, 
palpitated slowly, like the wings of a butterfly on a flower. Whoever the 
man may have been, Pole did not recognise him; but about the woman, 
his eyes spoke to him with such scathing clearness that he could not at 
first believe them. ‘The woman was Countess Shimna. 

For every reason a few seconds of the spectacle were enough for him. 
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Hurrying through the house, he made his way back to the hall, where Lord 
Wargrave was more loquacious and more fussy than ever. 

‘* She’s in the conservatory,” said Pole, ‘ talking to an old acquaintance. 
If you would not mind extracting her, I will get the carriage meanwhile. I 
mean to walk home myself, but I will wait here till you come back with her.” 
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Excert as she appeared clinging to Lord Wargrave’s arm, and making her 
way through the crowd that had now gathered about the front-door, Pole 
did not that night again see Countess Shimna. Having told Lord Wargrave 
that his carriage would be the next, he stepped outside, and heavily walked 
homewards. He hardly knew what had happened to him, All that night, 
through fantastic and restless hours, his eyes and thoughts were fixed on 
the single scene in the conservatory. Countess Shimna’s listless attitude, 
and even her slightest movements, he studied again and again as he tossed 
on his restless mattress. They all recalled steps by which she had drawn 
him towards herself—those naive audacities of a temperament whose seduc- 
tions were made almost original, alike by their delicacy and the air they had 
of being for one man only, And now this child of the spirit, perfumed 
with the subtlest essence of the senses, who had filled the desert of 
his future with the glades of an enchanted garden, was suddenly changed 
into the likeness of—he dared not think what. His idea on waking 
was to take the first train to Lyncombe, and so to avoid, if possible, seeing 
her before he went. But he presently told himself that, after all, he 
had perhaps misjudged her; and anger, hope, and anxiety entered into 
an odd alliance, and forced him to put his departure off till the evening, 
and confront her at breakfast as though nothing whatever had been amiss. 

Countess Shimna was down before him, and when he entered the dining- 
room she was just giving his mother her customary morning kiss. The 
difficulty of the part he had chosen became for the first time clear to him. 
He wished to behave to her as he had always done till now, but he now 
found that he had forgotten what his former behaviour was. The very 
smile he was preparing he felt to be frozen and unnatural. The utmost 
dissimulation in his power appeared to be a crude civility. But the moment 
she turned tospeak to him his whole programme of deportment was dis- 
arranged, She showed no signs of fatigue as she had done the day before, 
but her whole aspect was in some vague way softened ; and Pole, who, with 
an inconsistency not altogether unnatural, had been meaning to take her hand 
in the most careless way possible, was suddenly disarmed by finding how it 
clung to his,and how her eyes appealed to him with a sort of caressing welcome. 

After breakfast they were left alone in the dining-room. 

**T didn’t,” he said, ‘see much of you last night.” 

‘“*T am very sorry,” she answered. ‘‘ Fora long time the Prince kept me.” 

‘“‘T saw you,” said Pole, drily, ‘‘ in the enjoyment of that honour.” 

‘* Honour!” she repeated, looking at him. ‘I was merely a new play- 
thing. I have been one too often to be either pleased or broken.” 
3M2 
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‘«‘ The Prince,” said Pole, ‘‘ was talking to me, too. By the time he let me 
go you were dancing with someone else, I suppose.” 

‘‘No,” she replied, frankly ; ‘I hardly danced at all. I met a friend— 
a man whom I knew when] was a girl, and I spent most of my time in giving 
him—you will know what I mean—some plausible account of myself. You 
see you know much that he does not.” 

This simple allusion to the complete confidence she had placed in him 
suddenly pushed out of his consciousness every bitter suspicion of her; but 
before he had time to reply she had anticipated what he was on the point of 
saying. “And now listen,’ she went on, ‘‘are you really going to Glen- 
lynn to-day ?” 

‘‘ To-night,” he said; ‘‘ at nine o’clock.” 

‘‘ And,” she asked, almost eagerly, ‘‘ how long do you stay there ?” 

He told her for about three days. 

‘Well, then,” she said, quickly, ‘‘ when you come back to London I shall 
be able to answer a question which you have more than once put to me— 
if,” she added, looking at him, ‘‘ you have not forgotten all about it. Come, 
don’t protest. This afternoon I must go out with Thérése ; but I shall see 
you at dinner before you go ; and, would you like this morning to walk with 
me as far as my little girl’s lodging ? You mustn’t come in, for I hear 
she is not quite well.” 

Pole hesitated. Pleasure and annoyance made a see-saw in his mind. 
There was something that piqued him in her announcement that she would 
leave him at her child’s door. He was piqued still more by her intention 
of deserting him for the remainder of the day. Pique outweighed pleasure, ‘I 
am very sorry,” he said. ‘‘I could have come with you in the afternoon, 
but all the morning Iam engaged. I will ask you no questions now. I 
will wait, as you bid me, till I come back again.” 

She fixed her eyes full on him, and made a slight movement with her lips. 
** Would you like,” she said, “to show me that you are not angry? 
Because——”’ and here there was a momentary mischief in her expression, 
‘*T shall not be in even at luncheon.” 

He stooped and kissed her with a gravity of which he was hardly con- 
scious, and slowly left the room, casting no look behind him. The next 
time he met her was at dinner—a dinner which took place early in order to 
allow of his catching the night mail. 

It was not till he found himself isolated from all his late surroundings, and 
face to face with himself in the dim solitude of the railway-carriage, that he 
realised the full meaning of the doubts into which he was now plunged. At 
intervals he managed to persuade himself that these doubts were idle fancies, 
which would soon vanish like shadows in the light of some simple explana- 
tion; but in the bottom of his heart was an unacknowledged conviction 
that this was not so. 

At an early hour in the morning, when the darkness was beginning to 
have grey in it, he found himself deposited on the chilly platform of the 
junction, where for nearly an hour he would have, as ‘‘ Bradshaw ” told him, 
to wait for the local train which was to carry him on his further journey. 
Except for two porters, some luggage, and a commercial traveller in a fur 
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cap, who stared at him with drowsy curiosity, the platform was quite 
deserted ; but a dim glimmer was apparent in one of the waiting-rooms, and 
on looking through the window he saw a man in a black cloak, who was 
trying his eyesight by writing at the bare table. 

He pushed the door open, and entered. The man gave a start, so violent 
that Pole felt inclined to beg his pardon for intruding on him. Then scruti- 
nizing his face he saw that it was Dr. Clitheroe, ‘‘ My dear Doctor,” he 
exclaimed, in accents of such unmistakable cordiality that the Doctor, for it was 
indeed he, started again, but with pleasure now, not nervousness, Hastily 
stuffing his writing materials into a bag, one of the patent conveniences 
of which the Doctor was such a great collector, he trotted up to Pole, 
wreathed in welcoming smiles, and began to ply him with compliments and 
friendly greetings, at such a rate that it was impossible to acknowledge or 
answer them. 

‘** And what place,” asked Pole, “ may you happen to be bound for now?” 

** What place—now—what place ?” said the Doctor. ‘‘ Well, to say the 
truth, for all sorts of places. Iam going at this moment to a little village 
in Dorsetshire—I expect you never heard the name; and then for a week 
or two I am going to shut myself up—I shall not tell even my most intimate 
friends where—and get through my arrears of work. They are a positive 
mountain, I assure you. But you,” he said, peering into Pole’s face, kindly, 
‘you are looking cold. I sincerely hope you have not taken a chill.” 

“ Till you mentioned it,” replied Pole, ‘I had not thought of the matter. 
But they certainly did forget to give me my warm rug in London; or my 
servant, who went down before me, has been clever enough to take it with 
my luggage.” 

** Look here,” said the Doctor, “‘ you must allow me to lend you mine. 
My cloak is so thick that, I assure you, I’m like a hot potato. You will do 
me,”’ he went on, “a real favour by taking it.” 

Pole was much touched by the offer, but could not hear of accepting it. 
The Doctor received his refusal in a sort of undecided silence ; and then, 
looking up at him, said almost timidly, “ Well, since you won't have my 
rug, I am reminded of something which I have long been wishing to offer 
you. Perhaps you will take it now, and save me the trouble of sending it.” 

He seated himself again at the table, and began grubbing in his bag, 
turning his back to Pole, so that what he did should be hidden. Presently 
Pole’s ear caught the sounds of a scratching pen, then of paper being 
blotted and folded up; and the Doctor, turning round, put into Pole’s 
hands an envelope. ‘It isa little something,” he said, ‘‘ which I have 
desired to give you for your building-fund. But it is so little,” he added, 
“that until I am out of the way, you must not put me out of countenance 
by looking to see what it is. Hark! there is your train. I know the 
ways of this station at these early hours well.” And taking his rug and 
bag with him, he accompanied Pole to the carriage. 

‘‘T hope,” he said, in his demure clerical voice, as he walked along the 
platform ; ‘‘ I hope—for human life, as we know has many changes—that 
you will always remember and believe in the sincerity of the good-will I 
have borne you. It will be always a comfort to me to think that you do 
that.” 
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“Tam sure,” said Pole, grasping the Doctor's hand, ‘‘I am not likely 
either to forget or doubt it. This is my carriage, I suppose. Well, good- 
bye— good-bye.” 

The Doctor stayed by the window chattering, till the train began to 
move. ‘Then, inserting his head as if to utter a last farewell, he con- 
trived, by an adroit movement, to throw in the railway-rug. ‘You'll be 
warm now,” he exclaimed, in triumphant accents, as Pole, embarrassed with 
gratitude, was swept out of reach and hearing of him. ‘At least,” he 
said to himself, “I have one friend in the world—one unselfish friend— 
that little man—and,”’ he added, ‘‘ another—Ethel de Souza.” 

With some curiosity he opened the Doctor’s envelope, and examined 
the contents by the flicker of the oil-lamp in the roof. What he found 
was a cheque for two hundred pounds, and the following words, in a 
tremulous handwriting, accompanying it: ‘ I could not explain this at the 
station ; but use the enclosed in any way you like. Our investment has 
prospered beyond my most sanguine hopes. This is really a little bonus, 
morally, if not legally, due to you.” Pole felt it would be difficult to 
accept this generosity ; but the Doctor's kindness, coming to him in his 
present unhappy condition, filled him with a sense of gratitude of which he 
hardly imagined himself capable. 

He found, when he reached Glenlynn, that his presence was indeed 
necessary, and that he would certainly have to stay there for two, or perhaps 
for three, nights. But though each day had its hours of urgent business, 
these hours were not many ; and ail the rest of the time he was left in a 
solitary idleness, that was infested with mordant memories of a mocking 
and miserable past. His eye, in fact, hardly lit upon anything which did 
not awake some painful thought or feeling. The house, except for his 
own bedroom and the breakfast-parlour, was, for the first time within the 
last sixty years, unoccupied; and the furniture, covered with sheets, was 
like ruins low in snow. A dream and a glory had gone from the roseless 
garden ; whilst hardly a path, a flower-bed, or noticeable view of the sea 
failed to remind him of the hours it had been bewitched by Countess Shimna, 
and, to madden him with sadness, as things which were his own no longer. 

As for his success in life—success so sudden and unlooked-for, together 
with the future, which promised success still greater—if they had any effect 
in making his lot more tolerable, he did not himself perceive it. On the 
contrary, worldly success alone seemed to have done for him nothing but 
to prove its own emptiness, and to render life more savourless than he had 
ever known it before. 

But his lowest depth of unhappiness was not reached till the last 
morning of his stay. When he had finished his business, he went up to his 
bedroom to look for a novel he had brought with him. It happened to have 
fallen on the ground ; and, as he stooped to pick it up, he saw under a ward- 
robe a fragment of torn paper. He drewit out from its hiding-place. It was 
an envelope directed to himself; and the direction, covered with dust, was 
in the writing of Pansy Masters. He stared at it sadly ; and presently, by 
the dates upon the post-marks, he realised that this scrap of paper had 
enclosed the cruellest of her letters; and yet, a moment later, he raised it 
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tenderly to his lips. 
you did to me ?” 

For a little while he stood, staring blankly at the carpet; and suddenly 
all the impulses out of which religion is fashioned welled up in his heart 
like an unsealed fountain, troubling him with their unchannelled waters. 
Floating upon their surface came memories of his own childhood, inter- 
locked with which was a sense of profound sorrow. Then he approached 
the bed, and sank down beside it on his knees. His thoughts shaped 
themselves into nothing that if written would suggest a prayer; but at last 
they broke out in words. “My son!” he said, “my little boy—my 
son!’’ Then recollections flashed on him of his recent public life, and he 
compared the action of his mind and his will now with their action in the 
House of Commons. He rose to his feet, with a laugh at his own weak- 
ness. ‘* I don’t know what to think,” he said. ‘I can think about things 
only that do not concern myself.” 

He travelled back to London, as he had come from it, by night ; and 
reached Brook Street at four o’clock in the morning. He let himself in by 
a latch-key, having desired that no one should sit up for him; and when 
he found himself in the hall, emotions which lately had been excommunicated 
came back to him. On a table was lying a pair of gloves, which he recog- 
nised as Countess Shimna’s; and by them a packet, directed in her hand- 
writing to his mother. At the sight of these objects her image again 
shone before him; and her influence tingled in his veins again, as his 
one escape from misery. The packet, for a moment, was a puzzle to 
him. Why should it be there unopened? But he explained it to him- 
self as some present made by her to his mother, and left there over- 
night, that his mother might be surprised by it next morning. 


‘Why did I leave you,” he said, ‘no matter what 





CuarTterR XXIX. 


“ My dear Reginald,” said Mrs. Pole when they met at breakfast, “I’ve 
some very sad news to tell you. At least I feel it sad; and I think you 
will also. Shimna has been telegraphed for by her mother, and left last 
night for Paris. I don’t know the reason, but the little girl is to go too; 
and they all, so I believe, are to winter together in the South of France. 
Poor child! she left this scent-bottle as a parting gift. I only had it 
given me when I came downstairs; and there was such a pretty little note 
accompanying it.” 

Pole received the shock of this intelligence with an absolute and apparently 
stolid calm, as a man sometimes bears a fall before he understands what it 
has done to him, He asked if Countess Shimna had had bad news while 
he was away—if her mother’s summons had discomposed or alarmed her ? 
and other questions of the same obvious nature. But beyond telling him 
that Countess Shimna, for the last day or two, had seen a good deal of her 
French friend, Thérése, and had, after walking with her, sometimes come 
in preoccupied, Mrs. Pole could give her son no information whatsoever. 
But it was not long before Pole himself received information from a more 
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authoritative quarter. A note reached him that evening, bearing the 
Calais postmark, and containing the following few lines from Countess 
Shimna :— 

‘‘T was sorry not to have seen you, and said Good-bye; and yet to 
say it would have been difficult, because it would have meant so much, 
You know my hesitation when you asked me a certain question. I did not 
hesitate from any light caprice. I have told you much about myself, which 
nobody else knows ; but there was something I did not tell you, because I 
was not myself sure about it. There was an earlier tie which bound me, 
so long as it was not broken by certain circumstances ; and I did not know, 
when I was at Glenlynn, whether it were broken or no. I thought it was ; 
but I had to wait: and it has not been broken, It binds me still. Its 
links are made of honour, of promises, of early association—of everything, 
in short, except the things that I gave to you. Do not forget those things ; 
and burn this letter which mentions them. When you hear that I am 
married—for I had better speak plainly—remember that my marriage was 
made for me by events which took place long before we ever met.” 

Though Pole’s apprehensive fancy had prepared him for some news like 
this, yet so sudden and complete a fulfilment of his worst, and indeed his 
wildest conjectures, was a heavier, not a lighter, blow to him, because he 
was half prepared for it. He had no immediate leisure, however, for con- 
sidering how it affected him. His most pressing care, for the time, was 
not to understand what he suffered, but to hide it—to hide it from his 
mother, and still more from Lord Wargrave. Countess Shimna’s letter 
had arrived just before dinner; and as it happened, for a wonder, that 
Lord Wargrave was to dine at home, Pole summoned all his powers, so as 
to meet him with an untroubled bearing. 

He found that this task was rendered unexpectedly easy by the fact of 
Lord Wargrave himself being in a state of great perturbation on account of 
his young lady’s disappearance, and taking no trouble to hide it. Lord 
Wargrave, like Pole, had been absent the night before, and the news 
affected him like some personal injury to himself. It was years since he 
had enjoyed any parties so much as the two at Dulverton House. Countess 
Shimna had supplied him with a new raison d’étre in a ball-room; and he 
had been planning two dinners and an evening partyin her honour, ‘ And 
now,” he said to himself as he drove down after dinner to his club, “ this 
foolish flighty child has left for a mere whim-the best society in Europe ; 
and is going to ruin her prospects by associating with that painted dis- 
reputable old mother of hers.” 

He found reason, however, in his club to modify this last opinion. 
Having peeped into the smoking-room, with his hat lowering over his eyes, 
and with a severe stare at the members, as though they had all affronted 
him, his expression relaxed a little at the sight of a distinguished-looking 
man, whose white beard and moustache had something foreign in their 
well-trimmed neatness. This was one of the Ambassadors to whom he had 
been speaking at the recent ball; and dropping into a chair close to him, 
Lord Wargrave confided to him his annoyance. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Ambassador, with eyebrows mounting into his fore- 
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head, and all the rest of his face becoming puckered with wrinkles of intelli- 
gence. ‘ You speak of that charming young Countess belonging to the 
O'Keefe family ? I thought when I saw her at the ball I should find—. 
But tell me—she is a relation of yours—is she ? ” 

‘* Nothing of the kind,” grunted Lord Wargrave, with vehemence, ‘ She’s 
a distant cousin of a cousin of mine—that’s all. What do you know? I 
should like very much to hear.” 

“‘ Well,” replied the Ambassador, ‘‘ she has—as you can hardly wonder 
—been much admired in other places besides London—by men, you under- 
stand: for somehow, owing to her mother, she was never—if I have your 
permission to say so—very well received amongst women. Well, one of 
her great admirers was a certain young man, whom she favoured but refused 
to marry ; and he tried one day to shoot himself at her door-step in War- 
saw. I need hardly tell you he was very poor at the time. Rich young 
men don’t shoot themselves. Women don’t drive them to do so. Well, 
this young man has lately inherited a vast fortune—ah, but vast! But 
tell me—this young lady, you call her Countess Shimna? Is not that so ? 
I ask because in her own country she was always called Countess 
Stephanie. She has both names, you comprehend, but it is Stephanie 
that is the first.” 

‘** God bless my soul!” said Lord Wargrave. ‘‘ You don’t say so! And 
the young man—this delightful young suicide—who is he ? What is he ? 
Where is he ?” 

‘* You ask where he is,” said the Ambassador. ‘* Ah—that I cannot tell 
you. But as for where he was—why the other night he was in London, at 
the duchess’s charming ball. He was half the evening with Countess 
Stephanie, delighted to be still alive. My young friend Jacques de Pontorson, 
who is related to this young man, and whose sister is his bosom friend—told 
me, by the way, that he has just gone back to Paris.” 

‘* A very interesting story,’ said Lord Wargrave, getting up from his 
chair. ‘* Countess Shimna, or Countess Stephanie, has just gone to Paris 
also.”” Lord Wargrave’s annoyance with Countess Shimna had, for the 
moment at all events, been converted into an additional interest in her— 
allied with an additional respect for her. A beautiful woman with a history, 
especially if she were well-born, had always had a singular fascination for 
him. ‘‘ By the way,” he said, sitting down again, and leaning over to the 
Ambassador so as to speak to him in a confidential whisper, ‘the old 
yellow-haired Countess—this young lady’s mother—she, too, is a curious 
social specimen. There is some mysterious baby in which she takes an 
interest, and which she left in England under the care of her charming 
daughter. I cannot help thinking there must be some mystery about 
that.” 

An odd expression played about the Ambassador's lips. He took his 
pince-nez from his nose, and began to wipe the glasses. Then, turning to 
Lord Wargrave, and speaking in a low tone also, ‘‘I hardly,’ he said, 
“ know if I ought to tell you what I have happened to hear. Have you 
met our new first secretary ? He has told me the whole story. Countess 
Stephanie,” he continued, seeing encouragement in Lord Wargrave’s face 
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—‘‘I daresay you don’t know this—was married to a Russian General, 
whose wife was supposed to be dead, but who proved subsequently to be 
alive. The old Countess arranged the marriage, in great haste, so it 
appears; and the husband had to leave the brite at the church door and 
start for Petersburg. The marriage was annulled, and he never saw her 
again. That is the version of the affair given by the old Countess. Whether 
it is true or not I have really no means of knowing; but the belief was— 
However, that’s nothing to you or me. We hear these things, and we 
must use our own judgment about believing them.”’ 

‘¢ My dear Count,” said Lord Wargrave, with a certain gravity, ‘ we are 
both of us men who have seen a good deal of the world, and I am not 
talking to you now in the spirit of idle gossip. If I understand you rightly 
about this very curious story, this mysterious baby is mysterious for one 
reason only. The mother, I gather, is a delightful young friend of my own, 
whose company I have just lost; and the only doubt is whether its 
father was a Russian General, or a certain poor young man who has 
since become a very rich one. I can only say,” he went on, having once 
more risen, and stooping as he spoke to mumble into his companion’s ear, 
‘‘that whatever father this mysterious child may have, it at all events has a 
most delightful and fascinating mother.” 

As he went home that night Lord Wargrave had much to think of. 
From certain points of view Countess Shimna had so risen in his estimation 
that he was prouder of her than he had ever been, and more sorry to have 
lost her. She seemed to him like Lady Thyrza O’Keefe come to life 
again, with enlarged experiences ; and much as he regretted her, his original 
irritation had disappeared. He began to feel that he should like to corre- 
spond with a woman who so early had seen so much of life ; and he thought 
in what an interesting way their letters would figure in his ‘‘ Memoirs.” 
He, moreover, experienced no inconsiderable satisfaction in reflecting how 
cleverly he had judged her character from the beginning. “I always 
thought it,” he mumbled to himself; “I always thought it.” And he 
recalled and repeated what he had said about her to Pole. ‘She is quite 
incapable of doing anything that she thinks wrong, because she never 
would think wrong anything she might want to do. Before she tried to 
judge it she would have tied it up into a nosegay.” But the thoughts 
with regard to the matter, which really were annoying to him, were thoughts 
as to how her conduct would affect Pole. Selfish though he, in some ways, 
was, he was a man of profound kindliness ; and he was at once pained by the 
thought that Pole might be deeply wounded, and also by the apprehension 
that he would be gloomy company in consequence. He resolved neverthe- 
less that at the earliest opportunity next morning he would inform him at 
all events of one of the facts which he had learnt—namely that Countess 
Shimna was identical with Countess Stephanie: and this revelation, he 
argued, would include, or prepare the way, for the others. 

He found, however, next day, when he began to approach the subject, 
that no diplomacy, and indeed no delicacy was needed. To his surprise, 
Pole was as calm as on the previous evening. He joined in Lord Wargrave’s 
praise of Countess Shimna’s charms, and his regret at her departure, with so 
complete a freedom from the slightest sign of embarrassment, that Lord 
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Wargrave was forced to admire him as one of those happy men who can 
enjoy the pleasure of making love without suffering the inconvenience of 
feeling it. The two, therefore, compared notes with regard to the curious 
story, treating Countess Shimna with a chivalrous, and perhaps even a 
cynical, indulgence; and finally, Pole astonished Lord Wargrave, and, slightly 
to his annoyance, threw his discoveries into the shade by saying, ‘‘I have 
had a letter from Countess Shimna herself, in which she tells me that she 
is shortly going to be married. She does not mention the name of the elect- 
bridegroom, but she says he is an old and very intimate friend. And here,” 
he went on, drawing a photograph from his pocket, ‘is a picture of what 
I presume to be the bridegroom’s chateau in Poland. It was found in Coun- 
tess Shimna’s room, fallen behind the clock on the chimneypiece.” 


Cuarter XXX. 


Lorp Warcrave, however, though he had, after his first annoyance, 
recovered the philosophic calm of a student of human nature, began very 
soon to relapse into his former malady. Countess Shimna’s departure, 
though highly exciting to his imagination, he found had rendered his life 
most provokingly flat and savourless ; and for the first time in his life the 
dirt of his house in Brook Street struck his eye as something that was at 
once sordid and depressing. 

‘** My dear Augusta,” he said to Mrs. Pole that evening, “our faithless 
young lady has completely spoilt our season.” And gradually going on from 
one complaint to another, he at last enunciated the view that there was 
no season at all; that, except the two parties at Dulverton House, there had 
been actually nothing worth the trouble of going to; that Mrs. Pole would be 
happier at Glenlynn ; that he himself would be much happier visiting ; and 
that Pole, while the session lasted, would be mech happier in a lodging. 

Nothing could have been to Pole more welcome than these words. He 
knew that without Countess Shimna, his mother would be happier at home ; 
and he felt for his own part that life would be hardly endurable unless he 
could escape from Lord Wargrave’s restless scrutiny. From the society of 
his colleagues in work he felt, indeed, nd shrinking ; but apart from this, what 
he wished for now was solitude. He was, therefore, pleased:to find that 
Lord Wargrave’s words had made on his mother quite as much impression 
as on himself; and, luckily, a day or two later, a letter arrived from Miss 
Drake, which at once brought matters to a pleasant and happy issue. Miss 
Drake’s house in Lyncombe, to which she had now retired, appeared to be 
suffering from a severe derangement of its drains ; and while these were 
being restored to health, she had proposed to betake herself to a lodging. 
Mrs. Pole at once wrote to her, begging for her companionship at Glenlynn ; 
and on the invitation being accepted with gratitude, joined her there a few 
days later. As for Lord Wargrave, it appeared that his dissatisfaction with 
London was not only due to the events of his life there, but also to the 
rival attractions of certain gaieties which had been offered him in the coun- 
try. He was happy in possessing invitations to five consecutive shooting- 
parties, at which he foresaw himself, week after happy week, the oracle of 
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libraries and drawing-rooms, whilst his rivals were with guns and loaders, 
He soon vanished accordingly into the region of parks and partridges, and 
Pole was left to the solitude he had so much desired. 

The future of each of us is proverbially uncertain, and it is of course 
assumed that the main reason of its uncertainty is its dependence on causes 
not under our own control. But vulgar opinion converts this truism into a 
falsehood, by expressly excluding from these causes one of the most impor- 
tant—namely, the actions, not of other people, but of our own tempera- 
ments and consciences. The course of a sorrow is often as incalculable as 
the course of a disease. 

This, to his own surprise, was discovered by Pole now. The thought 
of Countess Shimna’s desertion still, indeed, beset and bewildered him. 
The rose-garden of the imagination and of the senses which she had caused 
to blossom in his breast, was now black with frost, and was beaten 
down by storm; and he was filled at times by a helpless and unhealthy 
craving for her, which was really wounded vanity longing for its own 
revenge—longing to enslave again a tributary that had broken free. But 
little by little he realised, with a half-incredulous wonder, that his sorrow 
for Countess Shimna by no means came up to his expectations. It became, 
like a dissolving cloud, slowly less and less; but then, if he wished for 
sorrow, it came to him in an unforeseen shape. As one cloud dissolved, 
another, and a darker, shaped itself ; and this was his memory of the woman 
whom Countess Shimna had assisted him to forget. It came back to him 
now, but with a new and unfamiliar aspect. Whatever might have been 
blamable in his connection with this woman, and whatever misery might 
have resulted from it, her image had been once a symbol for him of something 
to which he had been, at all costs, true. He had suffered much for her 
sake ; he had also suffered much at her hands. He had suffered so much 
that at moments he had been moved to hate her. But he had got the better 
of such temptations ; he had made all sorts of excuses for her ; and his 
love for her had been deepened and chastened by each act of forbearance. 
But now he began to tell himself that he had been true to nothing. A serious 
devotion which had cost him so many self-denials, was now in his eyes 
degraded to the level of a vulgar adultery ; and as for his child, he hardly 
dared think of it. For a part of each day, his political work distracted him, 
and, indeed, supported him with a sense that he was acting worthily; but he 
went to bed each night with a gathering impulse in his heart to do again 
what he had done by his bedside the other day at Glenlynn—to sink on his 
knees and confess himself to some Divine Power, if only such a Power 
existed, who cared to, or who would, listen to him. Foolish defenders of 
religion fancy they can confute the atheist by finding in Reason a God who 
is necessitated by the physical universe. A God, demanded by physics, may 
answer the riddles of the physicist ; but if natural religion gives us a God at 
all, a God which can comfort the heart is a God which the heart fashions. 
As Pole, however, was shut out from any sight of this supreme comfort, his 
thoughts turned to another, which was neither more nor less than the 
human sympathy of Miss de Souza. 

One morning as he lay in bed, after a late night in the House of Commons, 
thinking of the ease with which he could talk to her upon every subject, 
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and the way in which her thoughts would run out to meet his own, he was 
surprised at receiving what appeared to be a literal illustration of this 
quality in them; and this was a letter in Miss De Souza’s own handwriting. 
Its contents, however, showed a deficiency on his own part in the clair- 
voyance which he imputed to her. 

‘My aunt,” said the letter, “‘ has just written to your mother to ask if 
she would bring Countess Shimna again to luncheon. You know how beau- 
tiful I thought her. She has quite fascinated my aunt. You must not 
think me uncharitable, if I say that she did so unintentionally. If they come, 
IT hope you will come too. I have read your speeches with, I cannot tell 
you, how much attention.” 

He wrote back, ‘* Will your aunt have me by myself? My mother has 
gone back to Glenlynn; and the young lady whom you flattered me by 
regarding as not half good enough for me, thinks herself quite good enough 
for a charming young foreign prince, whom she has known for years, who 
has just come into a fortune, and whom, at a moment’s notice, she left 
us last week to marry. She was good enough to write me the news as 
a secret, the moment she had gone; but she has, so my mother tells me, 
announced the event to her; so I may, I suppose, announce it in turn 
to you.” 

Miss De Souza, when this letter reached her, was not in her usual spirits. 
Far from robust in health, and prone to overexert herself, she was suffering 
from a form of nervous exhaustion, which confined her often, and confined 
her now, to her sofa. She was free from positive pain; indeed, so far as 
her mere bodily sensations went, her exhaustion showed itself chiefly in 
rendering rest a luxury; and, as she lay in her own sitting-room, with a 
table of books beside her, with a fire flickering on the pile of a crimson 
carpet and playing in ruddy lines up the gilded mouldings on the walls, and 
with a mountain of silken cushions, assisting each other to support her back, 
she seemed like one of the women whom a certain profound philosophy 
describes as the possessors ‘ of everything that can make them happy.”’ 

Miss De Souza, however, did not think this of herself. Her physical 
weakness had done what it often had done before. Instead of paining her 
body, it had produced a sadness in her mind. Thoughts of the lover to 
whom so long ago she had given her heart—and who valued the gift so 
lightly—were rising up from her memory, like mists from an evening 
meadow ; and she was reflecting on the way in which this episode had 
affected her life, and on the difference in her nature before its occurrence 
and after it. Did she still retain for that man anything that could be called 
love? Sadly, but without hesitation, she answered to this question ‘‘ No.” 
And yet the recollection of him had often produced in her poignant suffering. 
Could it be, she asked herself, that her experience had made her cynical, 
and that, still believing affection to be the most valuable thing in life, she 
had come to regard it as being also the rarest—so rare, indeed, as to be in 
most cases an illusion! No, she again answered, her suffering did not come 
from this. What it did come from was something far more personal. It 
was not from any disbelief in human affection generally, but from an abnor- 
mally vivid recollection of the pain which she had suffered in connection 
with it, and a belief that she not only had failed to inspire it in a certain 
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person, but that, for some reason or other, she was unfit to inspire it in 
anybody. 

She said this to herself with an almost tragic modesty; and yet vanity, 
as she did so, forced from her a faint protesting sigh, Amongst the books 
that were on the table at her side, lay a little hand looking-glass. Beau- 
tiful as was her general appearance, and perfect as was the symmetry of 
her figure, there were yet in her face certain defects and irregularities ; and 
taking the glass up, she began to examine and consider them. ‘ What,” 
she reflected, ‘‘ what man in his senses would ever care for a woman, 
with this fault, and with this fault, and with that fault ?”’ And she was 
about to lay down the glass with an abrupt movement of petulance, when 
with a gentle dignity and a self-control that was characteristic of her, 
she puffed away the impatient impulse, as if it had been a piece of thistle- 
down, laughing at herself and it. Her laugh, however, did not dispel her 
gravity, but only gave ita slightly different character. ‘ Yes,’’ she thought, 
“T may have friends—I have them; but a man who will love me, for my 
own sake, or love me at all, never; and even if a man were to make me 
believe he loved me, if he made himself believe it too, and tempted me, 
no matter how much, to make him some return, I would never again do 
so—never—never. I will never run the chance of suffering as I sutiered 
once. This may be selfish; but it is the selfishness of self-protection. My 
peace—for I am at peace—is now in my own hands. I will never again com- 
mit it to another’s keeping.” Then her thoughts wandered away to Pole, 
who had known her intimately ever since she had left the school-room, who 
had always talked to her with an openness rare even between lovers, and 
who had never attempted to breathe to her a single word of love. There 
was rest for her in the thought of him. She had always recognised and 
always admired his talents, when he had given no public proof of them ; and 
she was deeply interested now in his successes, which were justifying her 
judgment. But what interested her even more, had been a certain unhap- 
piness which she had detected in him, and of which she felt the nature though 
she had no knowledge of the causes. Her mind had constantly recurred to 
the conversation they had had together in the boat under the willows. 
Then, when she last had seen him, on the occasion of Countess Shimna’s 
visit, she had divined in him what had seemed like the dawn of a new 
happiness, but not of a happiness that would remain happiness for long ; 
and she had often felt a wish to see Countess Shimna again, so as to 
reconsider what influence she was likely to have upon him. This wish had 
now shaped itself again in her mind, when a servant entered with a tray, 
and on the tray was a letter. This letter was Pole’s, which announced to 
her that Countess Shimna had departed, not only from London, but also 
out of the writer’s life. 

She sank back in her chair, when she had read it, and thought with 
increased sadness of one who she fancied would be suffering somewhat as 
she had once suffered herself. She was roused from her reverie by the 
vigorous entrance of her aunt, whose mind and whose talkative mouth 
were both surcharged with sympathy. 

Miss De Souza handed to her Pole’s letter. Mrs. Steinberg read it, 
and immediately broke out with a sound which was partly an excla mation 
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of surprise, partly an exclamation of disappointment, and partly a prolonged. 
coo of commiseration for somebody on account of something. ‘ Dear, dear 
me!” she said, at last arriving at words. ‘‘ And so she’s gone! This 
charming young lady’s gone! I declare I thought when she was here that 
she was setting her cap at Mr. Pole. And he, poor man, is left all alone ; 
and I know Lord Wargrave’s away—lI saw it in the Morning Post. Dear 
Mr. Pole, let us ask him down here, and tell him to stop, if he likes, till 
this autumn sessionis over. He can get from here by train to Westminster 
in half an hour. Shall I write this evening? I’m sure we should both of 
us like to have him.” 

‘‘ Much,” said Miss De Souza. ‘‘I am sure it would be a real kindness 
to him. He’s not strong or well; and we can at least offer him quiet.” 

A letter was accordingly written, and met with a prompt reply, in which 
Pole accepted Mrs. Steinberg’s hospitality with gratitude, and agreed to 
arrive on the evening of the day following, which was Saturday. 

When he entered the drawing-room at Thames Wickham he was not a 
happy man. Indeed, had there been much light, Miss De Souza would 
have detected in his face a sorrow deeper than any which her sympathetic 
fancy had attributed to him ; but when he saw the way in which they both 
rose to meet him, when he heard their voices, warm with the friendship of 
many years, the tension of his sorrow was, for the first time during many 
days, relaxed ; and he felt as though a breath of spring had come blowing 
into the heart of winter. 

‘* My dear friend,” exclaimed Mrs. Steinberg, when the lamps and candles 
of the dinner-table enabled her to see her visitor’s face more clearly, ‘‘ I’m 
sorry to see you're not looking the thing. I'll tell you what it is—you’ve 
been working too hard. You're very naughty,” she continued, shaking her 
finger at him. ‘‘So much in the country depends upon you now, you've 
positively no business to be wearing yourself out like this. And it’s not 
only politics, Mr. Pole—ah! I know all about it. Even in the autumn 
there are plenty of charming ladies in London—old ladies and young ladies 
—ready to engross so important a person as yourself. It’s for the good of 
the country that we're keeping you quiet here. And now, since we're 
talking of young ladies, do tell me all about that beautiful foreign cousin of 
yours. I know that at Dulverton House every one was admiring and talking 
about her. Ido hope it’s not true, as Ethel tells me, that she’s going to 
marry a foreigner.” 

Pole saw out of the corner of his eyes, whilst these last observations 
were being addressed to him, that Miss De Souza’s face wore an expres- 
sion of distress, and that she was doing her utmost to check her aunt’s 
volubility. He knew the reason at once. He knew that she had divined, 
on the oceasion of his last visit, some relation between Countess Shimna 
and himself that was beyond ordinary friendship; and he knew her to be 
now fearful lest an allusion to it should wound his feelings. He wished 
to convince her that all such fears were needless. He accordingly called 
to his aid the same candid manner by which he had so successfully con- 
cealed the truth from Lord Wargrave ; and he talked of Countess Shimna, 
and speculated on her future marriage, with all the animation of an 
interested and appreciative indifference. Miss De Souza looked at him 
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with a suspicion that soon turned into pleasure, and his conversation 
brightening as the meal went on, ended by almost convincing her that he 
was suffering from nothing but overwork. Pole did not himself feel as though 
he were, in any way, recovering from his malady ; but he felt as though his 
sufferings were being soothed by two kind, though unconscious, nurses. 

Sunday, too, was a day of repose and quiet. Mrs. Steinberg, though 
she believed the contrary, was, in reality, no great walker, and he and 
Miss De Souza had hours together by themselves, in the garden—the 
November garden, that was laughing at them from the faces of its unfallen 
leaves. They talked, as they went, of a great variety of subjects —of 
poetry, of novels, of religion, of society, of old days; but he avoided, as 
if by instinct, any allusion to Countess Shimna; and by this continued 
avoidance Miss De Souza felt that her former suspicions were confirmed, 
She considered his manner too, and the seeming gaiety of his laugh ; and 
his good spirits which had taken her in last evening now seemed to her as 
false as a false complexion. She was sorry that this was so, and yet she 
liked him the better for it. In spite of the intellect, for which she so 
much reverenced him, his unhappiness seemed to her to place him in a 
position in which she could be his guide and helper; and if the natural 
and nursing instinct in a woman makes it delightful to her to cherish the 
young, the wounded, and the weak, weakness appeals to some women 
all the more when it is, as it was in Pole’s case, united with unusual 
strength. 

The week that followed was a busy one for him in the House of 
Commons, and official work every day took him early to London. At first 
this prevented Miss de Souza from having any long and confidential con- 
versation with him; but as she read his speeches in the paper, together 
with the constant comments on them, and realised his calm vigour and his 
almost cynical lucidity as a statesman, her desire increased to penetrate to 
that other part of his nature which moved her by the pathos of its con- 
trast to the qualities shown by him to the public. One thing touched her 
especially. Pole’s conversation now was not less animated than it was on 
the evening of his arrival, and she realised that there was less effort in it. 
But his animation was now due to interests that were altogether impersonal ; 
it was connected with public affairs and various Parliamentary incidents, 
about which last Mrs. Steinberg was never tired of hearing, and about 
which, for his part, he seemed never tired of talking to her. But Miss 
De Souza detected that, under cover of those topics, he had ceased to 
attempt even the semblance of personal good spirits ; and his face, when he 
thought he was alone, or forgot that others might be observing him, she 
noticed several times was like a lantern with the light put out. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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